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PREFACE. 


The  followiog  Journal,  drawn  up  from  original  minutes  and 
notices  made  at  the  proper  moment  and  preserved  with  great 
difficulty^  is  now  offered  to  the  Public  by  the  direction  of  my 
noble  and  honourable  employers^  the  Members  of  the  African 
Association.  I  regret  that  it  is  so  little  commensurate  to  the 
patronage  I  have  received.  As  a  composition,  it  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  but  truth.  It  is  a  plain^  unvarnished  tale ;  without 
pretentions  of  any  kind,  except  that  it  claims  to  enlarge,  in  some 
degree,  the  circle  of  African  geography.  For  this  purpose,  my 
services  were  ofifered,  and  accepted  by  the  Association ;  and,  I 
trust,  I  have  not  laboured  altogether  in  vain.  The  work,  how- 
ever, must  speak  for  itself;  and  I  should  not  have  thought  any 
preliminary  observations  necessary,  if  I  did  not  consider  myself 
called  upon,  both  by  justice  and  gratitude,  to  offer  those  whjkji 
follow. 

Immediately  after  my  return  from  Africa,  the  acting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association,^  taking  notice  of  the  time  it  would 

*  This  Committee  consists  of  the  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  ;  Earl 
of  Moira,  Loid  Bidiop  of  Landaff,  Right  Hotu  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of 
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viii  PREFACE  • 

require  to  prepare  an  account  in  detail,  as  it  now  appears ; 
and  being  desirous  of  gratifying,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the 
curiosity  which  many  of  the  Members  were  pleased  to  express 
concerning  my  discoveries,  determined  that  an  epitome,  or 
abridgment  of  my  travels,  should  be  fwthwith  prepared  from 
such  materials  and  oral  communications  as  I  could  furnish,  and 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Association,  and  also,  that  an  engraved 
Map  of  my  route  should  accompany  it.  A  memoir,  thus  supplied 
and  improved,  was  accordingly  drawn  up  in  two  parts,  by 
Members  of  the  Association,  and  distributed  among  the  Society : 
the  first  part  consisting  of  a  narrative,  in  abstract,  of  my  travels, 
by  Bryan  Edwards,  Esq. ;  the  second,  of  Geographical  Illustra- 
tions of  my  progress,  by  Major  James  RennelK  F.  R.  S.  Major 
Rennell  was  pleased  also-  to  add,  not  only  a  Map  of  my  route, 
constructed  in  conformity  to  my  own  observations  and  sketches 
(when  freed  from  those  errors,  which  the  Major's  superior 
knowledge,  and  distinguished  accuracy  in  geographical  re- 
searches, enabled  him  to  discover  and  correct),  but  also  a  General 
Map,  shewing  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  improvement  in 
the  Geography  of  North  Africa  ;  together  with  a  Chart  of  the 

the  Royal  Society ;  Andrew  Stuart,  Esq*  M.  P.  and  Bryan  Edwards^  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
Concerning  the  origtnal  institution  of  the  Society  itself,  and  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery,  previous  to  my  expedition,  the  fullest  inlbrmation  has  already  been  given 
in  the  various  publications  which  the  Society  have  caused  to  be  made.. 
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lines  of  magnetic  variation,  in  the  seas  around  that  immense 
continent. 

Availing  myself  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  of  assist* 
ance  like  this,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  present  myself  before 
the  Public,  without  expressing  how  deeply  and  gratefully  sehsibfe 
I  am  of  the  honour  and  advantage  which  I  derive  Ironv  the 
labours  of  those  Gentlemen ;  for  Mr.  Edwards  has  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  incorporate,  as  occasion  offered,  the  whole  of  his 
narrative  into  different  parts  of  my  work  ;  and  Major  Rennell, 
with  equal  good  will,  allows  me  not  only  to  embellish  and 
elucidate  my  Travels,  with  the  Maps  beforementioned,  but  also 
to  subjoin  his  Geographical  Illustrations  entire. 

Thus  aided  and  encouraged,  I  should  deliver  this  volume  ta 
the  world,  with  that  confidence  of  a  favourable  reception,,  which 
no  merits  of  ray  own  could  authorise  me  to  claim  ;  were  I  not 
apprehensive  that  expectations  have  been  formed,  by  some  of 
my  subscribers,  of  discoveries  to  be  unfolded,  which  I  have  not 
made,  and  of  wonders  to  be  related,  of  which  I  am  utterly  igno- 
rant. There  is  danger  that  those  who  feel  a  disappointment  of 
this  nature,  finding  less  to  astonish  and  amuse  in  my  book,  than 
they  had  promised  to  themselves  beforehand,  will  not  even  allow 
roe  the  little  merit  which  I  really  possess.  Painful  as  this  cir- 
cumstance may  prove  to  my  feelings,  I  shall  console  myself 
under  it,,  if  the  distingubhed  persons,  under  whose  auspices  I 


entered  on  Tppy  mmQU,  shall  hUqw  th«t  I  hftve  cz«euted  the 
duties  of  it  to  their  satisfaction;  and  that  they  consider  the 
lournal  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  present  to  them,  to  be, 
what  I  have  endeavour^  to  make  it,  an  honest  and  faithful 
report  of  my  proceofd^ngs  m^  observations  in  thek  servioe^from 
the  outset  of  n^  journey  to  its  terQunatK>n* 

M.P. 
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*      INTERIOR    OF     AFRICA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Author's  Motives  for  undertaking  the  Voyage — bis  Instruct 
tions  and  Departure — arrives  at  Jillifree,  on  the  Gambia  River 
— proceeds  to  Vintain . — Some  Account  of  the  Feloops. — Proceeds 
up  tbe  River  for  Jonkakonda — arrives  at  Dr.  Laidleys. — Some 
Account  of  Pisania^  and  tbe  British  Factory  established  at  that 
Place. — The  Author  s  Employment  during  his  Stay  at  Pisania — 
his  Sickness  and  Recovery — tbe  Country  described— prepares  to 
set  out  for  the  Interior. 

iSooN  after  my  return  from  the  East  Indies  in  1793,  having 
learnt  that  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  Discoveries  in  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
were  desirous  of  engaging  a  person  to  explore  that  continent, 
by  the  way  of  the  Gambia  river,  I  took  occasion,  through  means 
of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  known,  of  offering  myself  for  that  service,  I  had 
been  informed,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Houghton,  a 
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Captain  in  the  army,  apd  formerly  Fort- Major  at  Goree,  had 
already  sailed  to  the  Gambia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  he  had  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  climate,  or  perished  in  some  contest  with  the 
natives ;  but  this  intelligence,  instead  of  deterring  me  from  my 
purpose,  animated  me  to  persist  in  the  offer  of  my  services  with 
the  greater  solicitude.  I  had  a  passionate  desire  to  examine 
into  the  productions  of  a  country  so  little  known  ;  and  to 
become  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  life,  and 
character  of  the  natives,  I  knew  that  I  was  able  to  bear 
fatigue ;  and  I  relied  on  my  youth,  and  the  strength  of  my 
constitution,  to  preserve  me  from  the  effects  of  the  climate. 
The  salary  which  the  Committee  allowed  was  sufficiently  large, 
and  I  made  no  stipulation  for  future  reward.  If  I  should  perish 
in  my  journey,  I  was  willing  that  my  hopes  and  expectations 
should  perish  with  me  ;  and  if  I  should  succeed  in  rendering 
the  geography  of  Africa  more  familiar  to  my  countrymen,  and 
in  opening  to  their  ambition  and  industry  new  sources  of 
wealth,  and  new  channels  of  commerce,  I  knew  that  I  was  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  honour,  who  would  not  fail  to  bestow  that 
remuneration  which  my  successful  services  should  appear  to 
them  to  merit.  The  Committee  of  the  Association,  having 
made  such  inquiries  as  they  thought  necessary,  declared  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  qualifications  that  I  possessed,  and  ac- 
cepted me  for  the  service ;  and  with  that  liberality  which  on 
all  occasions  distinguishes  their  conduct,  gave  me  every  encou- 
ragement which  it  was  in  their  power  to  grant,  or  which  I  could 
with  propriety  ask. 
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It  was  at  first  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  Mr.  James 
Willis,  who  was  then  recently  appointed  Consul  at  Senegambia, 
and  whose  countenance  in  that  capacity  it  was  thought  might 
have  served  and  protected  me;  but  Government  afterwards 
rescinded  his  appointment,  and  I  lost  that  advantage.  The 
kindness  of  the  Committee,  however,  supplied  all  that  was 
necessary.  Being  favoured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
the  late  Henry  Beaufoy,  Esq.  with  a  recommendation  to  Dr. 
John  Laidley  (a  gentleman  who  had  resided  many  years  at  an 
English  factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia),  and  furnished 
with  a  letter  of  credit  on  him  for  jC^^^>  ^  ^^^^  ^7  passage  in 
the  brig  Endeavour,  a  small  vessel  trading  to  the  Gambia  for 
bees-wax  and  ivory,  commanded  by  Captain  Richard  Wyatt, 
and  I  became  impatient  for  my  departure. 

My  instructions  were  very  plain  and  concise.  I  was  directed, 
on  my  arrival  in  Africa,  "  to  pass  on  to  the  river  Niger,  either 
by  the  way  of  Bambouk,  or  by  such  other  route  as  should  be 
found  most  convenient.  That  I  should  ascertain  the  course,  and, 
if  possible,  the  rise  and  termination  of  that  river.  That  I  should 
use  my  utmost  exertions  to  visit  the  principal  towns  or  cities  in 
its  neighbourhood,  particularly  Tombuctoo  and  Houssa ;  and 
that  I  should  be  afterwards  at  liberty  to  return  to  Europe, 
either  by  the  way  of  the  Gambia,  or  by  such  other  route,  as, 
under  all  the  then  existing  circumstances  of  my  situation  and 
prospects,  should  appear  to  me  to  be  most  advisable.'^ 
We  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  1795.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  we  saw  the  mcHintains  over  Mogadore,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  oh  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  after  a 
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pleasant  voyage  of  thirty  days,  we  anchored  at  Jillifree,  a  town 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Gambia,  opposite  to  James's 
Island,  where  the  English  had  formerly  a  small  fort. 

The  kingdom  of  Barra,  in  which  the  town  of  Jillifree  is  si- 
tuated, produces  great  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  the 
chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  salt ;  which  commodity  they 
carry  up  the  river  in  canoes  as  high  as  Barraconda,  and  bring 
down  in  return  Indian  corn,  cotton  cloths,  elephants'  teeth,  small 
quantities  of  gold  dust,  &c.  The  number  of  canoes  and  people 
constantly  employed  in  this  trade,  make  the  King  of  Barra  more 
formidable  to  Europeans  than  any  other  chieftain  on  the  river ; 
and  this  circumstance  probably  encouraged  him  to  establish 
those  exorbitant  duties,  which  traders  of  all  nations  are  obliged 
to  pay  at  entry,  amounting  to  nearly  ^^20.  on  every  vessel,  great 
and  small.  These  duties,  or  customs,  are  generally  collected  in 
person  by  the  Alkaid,  or  Governor  of  Jillifree,  and  he  is  attended 
on  these  occasions  by  a  numerous  train  of  dependants,  among 
whom  are  found  many  who,  by  their  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  English,  have  acquired  a  smattering  of  our  language ;  but 
they  are  commonly  very  noisy,  and  very  troublesome  ;  begging 
for  every  thing  they  fancy  with  such  earnestness  and  importu- 
nity, that  traders,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  them,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  grant  their  requests. 
On  the  23d  we  departed  from  Jillifree,  and  proceeded  to  Vin- 
tain,  a  town  situated  about  two  miles  up  a  creek  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  river.  This  place  is  much  resorted  to  by  Europeans, 
on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of  bees-wax  which  are  brought 
hither  for  sale :  the  wax  is  collected  in  the  woods  by  the  Feloops, 
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a  wild  and  unsociable  race  of  people  :  their  country,  which  is 
of  considerable  extent,  abounds  in  rice ;  and  the  natives  supply 
the  traders,  both  on  the  Gambia,  and  Cassamansa  rivers,  with 
that  article,  and  also  with  goats  and  poultry,  on  very  reasonable 
terms.  The  honey  which  they  collect  is  chiefly  used  by  them- 
selves in  making  a  strong  intoxicating  liquor,  much  the  same  as 
the  mead  which  is  produced  from  honey  in  Great  Britain. 

In  their  traflic  with  Europeans,  the  Feloops  generally  em- 
ploy a  factor,  or  agent,  of  the  Mandingo  nation,  who  speaks  a 
little  English,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  trade  of  the  river. 
This  broker  makes  the  bargain  ;  and,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  European,  receives,  a  certain  part  only  of  the  payment ; 
which  he  gives  to  his  employer  as  the  whole;  the  remainder 
(which  is  very  truly  called  the  cheating  money)  he  receives 
when  the  Feloop  is  gone,  and  appropriates  to  himself,  as  a 
reward  for  his  trouble. 

The  language  of  the  Feloops  is  appropriate  and  peculiar  ;  and 
as  their  trade  is  chiefly  conducted,  as  hath  been  observed,  by 
Mandingoes,  the  Europeans  have  no  inducement  to  learn  it. 
The  numerals  are  as  follow : 

One  ■  Enory. 

Two  Sickaba,  or  Cookaba. 

Three  — — •  Sisajee. 

Four  "  Sibakeer. 

Five  Footuck. 

Six  Footuck^  Enory. 

Seven  Fqotuck^Cookaba. 
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Eight      —      Footuck-Sisajee. 

Nine       Footuck-Sibakeer. 

Ten        Sibankonyen. 

On  the  26th  we  left  Vintain,  and  continued  our  course  up  the 
river;  anchoring  whenever  the  tide  failed  us,  and  frequently 
towing  the  vessel  with  the  boat.  The  river  is  deep  and  muddy ; 
the  banks  are  covered  with  impenetrable  thickets  of  mangrove ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  country  appears  to  be  flat  and 
swampy. 

The  Gambia  abounds  with  fishf  some  species  of  which  are 
excellent  food ;  but  none  of  them  that  I  recollect  are  known  in 
Europe.  At  the  entrance  from  the  sea,  sharks  are  found  in  great 
abundance ;  and,  higher  up,  alligators,  and  the  hippopotamus 
(or  river  horse)  are  very  numerous.  The  latter  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called  the  river-elephant,  being  of  an  enor- 
mous and  unwieldy  bulk»  and  his  teeth  furnish  good  ivory. 
This  animal  is  amphibious,  with  short  and  thick  legs,  and  cloven 
hoofs ;  it  feeds  on  grass,  and  such  shrubs  as  the  banks  of  the 
river  afford,  boughs  of  trees,  &c.  seldom  venturing  far  from  the 
water,  in  which  it  seeks  refuge  on  hearing  the  approach  of  man. 
I  have  seen  many,  and  always  found  them  of  a  timid  and  inof- 
fensive disposition. 

In  six  days  after  leaving  Vintain,  we  reached  Jonkakonda,  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  where  our  vessel  was  to  take  in  part 
of  her  lading.  The  next  morning,  the  several  European  tra- 
ders came  from  their  different  factories  to  receive  their  letters, 
and  learn  the  nature  and  amount  of  tlie  cargo ;  and  the  Captain 
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dispatohed  a  messenger  to  Dr.  Laidley  to  inform  him  of  my 
arrival.  He  came  to  Jonkakonda  the  morning  following,  when 
I  delivered  him  Mr.  Beaufoy's  letter,  and  he  gave  me  a  kind 
invitation  to  sp^id  my  time  at  his  house  until  an  opportunity 
should  offer  of  prosecuting  my  journey.  This  invitation  was 
too  acceptable  to  be  refused,  and  being  furnished  by  the  Doctor 
with  a  horse  and  guide,  I  set  out  from  Jonkakonda  at  daybreak 
on  the  5th  of  July,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  arrived  at  Pisania,  where 
I  was  accommodated  with  a  room^  and  other  conveniences  in 
the  Doctor's  house. 

Pisania  is  a  small  village  in  the  King  of  Yany's  dominions, 
established  by  British  subjects  as  a  factory  for  trade,  and  inha-* 
bited  solely  by  them  and  their  black  servants.  It  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  sixteen  miles  above  Jonkakonda.  The 
white  residents,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  there,  consisted  only 
of  Dr.  Laidley,  and  two  gentlemen  who  were  brothers,  oi  the 
name  of  Ainsley  ;  but  their  domestics  were  numerous.  They 
enjoyed  perfect  security  under  the  king's  protection,  and  being 
highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  natives  at  lai^e,  wanted  no 
accommodation  or  comfort  which  the  country  could  supply ;  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  gold,  was  in 
their  hands. 

Being  now  settled  for  some  time  at  my  ease,  my  first  object 
was  to  learn  the  Mandingo  tongue,  being  the  language  in  almost 
general  use  throughout  this  part  of  Africa;  and  without  which 
I  was  fully  convinced  that  I  never  could  acquire  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  country  or  its  inhabitants.  In  this  pursuit 
I  was  greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  Laidley,  who,  by  a  long  residence 
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in  the  country,  and  constant  intercouse  with  the  natives,  had 
made  himself  completely  master  of  it.  Next  to  the  language, 
my  great  object  was  to  collect  information  concerning  the  coun- 
tries I  intended  to  visit.  On  this  occasion  I  was  referred  to 
certain  traders  called  Slatees.  These  are  free  black  merchants, 
of  great  consideration  in  this  part  of  Africa,  who  come  down 
from  the  interior  countries,  chiefly  with  enslaved  Negroes  for 
sale ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  very  little  dependance  could  be 
placed  on  the  accounts  which  they  gave ;  for  they  contradicted 
each  other  in  the  most  important  particulars,  and  all  of  them 
seemed  extremely  unwilling  that  I  should  prosecute  my  journey. 
These  circumstances  increased  my  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  truth 
from  my  own  personal  observations. 

In  researches  of  this  kind,  and  in  observing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  in  a  country  so  little  known  to  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  furnished  with  so  many  striking  and 
uncommon  objects  of  nature,  my  time  passed  not  unpleasantly  ; 
and  I  began  to  flatter  myself  that  I  had  escaped  the  fever,  or 
seasoning,  to  which  Europeans,  on  their  first  arrival  in  hot 
climates,  are  generally-  subject.  But,  on  the  31st  of  July,  I 
imprudently  exposed  myself  to  the  night  dew,  in  observing  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  longitude  of 
the  place  :  the  next  day  I  found  myself  attacked  with  a  smart 
fever  and  delirium ;  and  such  an  illness  followed,  as  confined  me 
to  the  house  during  the  greatest  part  of  August.  My  recovery 
was  very  slow  ;  but  I  embraced  every  short  interval  of  con- 
^  valescence  to  walk  out,  and  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
productions  of  the  country.    In  one  of  those  excursions,  having 
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rambled,  farther  than  usual,  in  a  hot  day,  I  brought  on  a  return 
of  my  fever,  and  on  the  lOth  of  September  Iwas  again  confined 
to  my  bed.  The  fever,  however,  was  not  so  violent  as  before ; 
and  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  I  was  able,  when  the  weather 
would  permit,  to  renew  .my  botanical  excursions ;  and  when  it 
rained,  I  amused  myself  with  drawing  plants,  &c,  in  my  cham- 
ber. The  care  and  attention  of  Dr.  Laidley  contributed  greatly, 
to  alleviate  my  sufferings ;  his  company  and  conversation  be- 
guiled the  tedious  hours  daring  that  gloomy  season,  when  the 
rain  falls  in  torrents ;  when  suffocating  heats  oppress  by  day, 
and  when  the  night  is  spent  by  the  terrified  traveller  in  listen- 
ing to  the  croaking  of  frogs,  (of  which  the  numbers  are  beyond 
imagination,)  the  shrill  cry  of  the  jackall,  and  the  deep  howling 
of  the  hyaena  ;  a  dismal  concert,  interrupted  only  by  the  roar 
of  such  tremendous  thunder  as  no  persons  can  form  a  concep- 
tion of  but  those-  who  have  heard  it. 

The  country  itself  being  an  immense  level,  and  very  gene- 
rally covered  with  woods,  presents  a  tiresome  and  gloomy  uni- 
formity to  the  eye  ;  but  although  nature  has  denied  to  the  in- 
habitants the  beauties  of  romantic  landscapes,  she  has  bestowed 
on  them,  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  more  important  blessings  of 
fertility  and  abundance.  A  little  attention  to  cultivation  pro- 
cures a  sufficiency  of  corn ;  the  fields  afford  a  rich  pasturage  for 
cattle ;  and  the  natives  are  plentifully  supplied  with  excellent 
fish,  both  from  the  Gambia  river  and  the  Walli  creek. 

The  grains  which  are  chiefly  cultivated  are  Indian  corn,  {zea 
mays) ;  two  kmds  of  bolcus  spicatus,  called  by  the  natives  soono 
and  sanio  ;  bolcus  niger^  and  bolcus  bicolor ;  the  former  of  which 
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they  have  named  bassi  woolima,  and  the  latter  bassiqui.  These, 
together  with  rice,  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities;  besides 
which,  the  inhabitants,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  viUages, 
have  gardens  which  produce  onions,  calavances,  yams,  cassavi, 
ground-nuts,  pompions,  gourds,  water-melons,  and  some  other 
esculent  plants. 

I  observed  likewise,  near  the  towns,  small  patches  of  cotton 
and  indigo.  The  former  of  these  articles  supplies  them  with 
clothing,  and  with  the  latter  they  dye  their  cloth  of  an  excel- 
lent blue  colour,  in  a  manner  that  will  hereafter  be  described. 

In  preparing  their  corn  for  food,  the  natives  use  a  large  wooden 
mortar  called  apaloon,  in  which  they  bruise  the  seed  until  it  parts 
with  the  outer  covering,  or  husk,  which  is  then  separated  from 
the  clean  corn,  by  exposing  it  to  the  wind;  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  wheat  is  cleared  from  the  chaff  in  England.  The 
corn  thus  freed  from  the  husk,  is  returned  to  the  mortar,  and 
beaten  into  meal ;  which  is  dressed  variously  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  most  common  preparation  of  it  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Gambia,  is  a  sort  of  pudding,  which  they  call  kous^ 
kous.  It  is  made  by  first  moistening  the  flour  with  water,  and 
then  stirring  and  shaking  it  about  in  a  large  calabash,  or  gourd, 
till  it  adheres  together  in  small  granules,  resembling  sago.  It 
is  then  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  whose  bottom  is  perforated 
with  a  number  of  small  holes ;  and  this  pot  being  placed  upon 
another,  the  two  vessels  are  luted  together,  either  with  a  paste 
of  meal  and  water,  or  with  cows' dung,  and  placed  upon  the  fire. 
In  the  lower  vessel  is  commonly  some  animal  food  and  water, 
the  steam  or  vapour  of  which  ascends  through  the  perforations 
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in  the  bottom  of  the  upper  veasel^  and  softens  and  prepares  the 
kouskous^  yfhich  is  very  much  esteemed  throughout  all  the  jcoun- 
tries  that  I  visited.  I  am  informed,  that  the  same  manner  of 
preparing  flour,  is  vwy  generally  used  on  the  Barbary  coast, 
and  that  the  dish  so  prepared,  is  there  called  by  the  same  name. 
It  is  therefore  probable,  that'  the  Negroes  borrowed  the  prac- 
tice from  the  Moors.  : 

For  gratifying  a  taste  for  variety,  another  sort  of  pudding, 
called  nealingy  is  sometimes  prepared  from  the  meal  of  corn ; 
and  they  have  also  adopted  two  osc  three  different  modes  of 
dressing  their  rice*  Of  vegetable  food,  therefore,  the  natives 
have  no  want ;  and  although  the  common  class  of  people  are 
but  sparingly  Supplied  with  animal  food,  yet  this  article.is  not 
wholly  withheld  from  them. 

Their  doHtestic  animals  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Europe. 
Swine  are  found  in  the  woods,  but  their  flesh  is  not  esteemed  : 
ptobably  the  marked  aborrhence  in  which  this  animal  is  held 
by  the  votaries  of  Mahomet,  has  spread  itself  among  the  Pagans. 
Poultry  of  all  kinds  (the  turkey  excepted)  is  every  where  to  be 
had*  The  Guinea  fowl  and  red  partridge,  abound  in  the  fields; 
and  the  wood^,  furnish  a  smiall  species  Of  antelope,  of  which  the 
venisbn  is  highly  and*  deservedly  priced.    . 

Qf  the  other  wild  animals  in  the  Mandingd  countries,  the 
most  common  are  the  byseoa,  the  panther^  and  the  elephant. 
Considering  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  latter  in  the  East  Indies, 
it  may  be  thought  extraordinaryi  that  the  natives  of  Africa  have 
n6t^  wi  any  part  of  this  itemense  continent,  acquired  the  skill 
of  taming  this  powerful  and  docile,  creature,  and  applying  his 
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Strength  and  faculties  to  the  service  of  man.  When  I  told  ^me 
of  the  natives  that  this  was  actually  done  in  the  countries  of  the 
E^st,  my  auditors  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and  exclaimed,  Tohaubo 
fonnio !  (a  white  man's  lie.)  The  Negroes  frequently  find  means 
to  destroy  the  elephant  by  fire  arms ;  they  hunt  it  principally 
for  the  sake  of  the  teeth,  which  they  transfer  in  barter  to  those 
who  sell  them  again  to  the  Europeans.  The  flesh  they  eat,  and 
consider  it  as  a  great  delicacy. 

The  usual  beast  of  burthen  in  all  the  Negro  territories,  is  the 
ass.  The  application  of  animal  labour  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture, is  no  where  adopted  ;  the  plough,  therefore,  is  wholly 
unknown.  The  chief  implement  used  in  husbandry  is  the  hoe, 
which  varies  in  form  in  different  districts ;  and  the  labour  is 
universally  performed  by  slaves. 

On  the  6th  of  October  the  waters  of  the  Gambia  were  at  the 
greatest  height,  being  fifteen  feet  above  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  tide;  after  which  they  began  to  subside  ;  at  first  slowly, 
but  afterwards  very  rapidly ;  sometimes  sinking  more  than  a 
foot  in  twenty-four  hours :  by  the  beginning  of  November  the 
river  had  sunk  to  its  former  level,  and  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed 
as  usual.  When  the  river  had  subsided,  and  the  atmosphere 
grew  dry,  I  recovered  apace,  and  began  to  think  of  my  depar- 
ture ;  for  this  is  reckoned  the  most  proper  season  for  travelling: 
the  natives  had  completed  their  harvest,  and  provisions  were 
every  where  cheap  and  plentiful. 

Dr.  Laidley  was  at  this  time  employed  in  a  trading  voyage 
at  Jonkakonda.  I  wrote  to  him  to  desire  that  he  would  use  his 
interest  with  the  Slatees,  or  slave  merdiants,  to  procure  me  the 
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company  and  protection  of  the  first  coffle  (or  caravan,)  that 
might  leave  Gambia  for  the  interior  country ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  requested  him  to  purchase  for  me  a  horse,  and  two  asses. 
A  few  days  afterwards-  the  Doctor  returned  to  Pisania,  and  in- 
formed me  that  a  coffle  would  certainly  go  for  the  interior,  in 
the  course  of  the  dry  season ;  but  that  as  many  of  the  mer- 
chants belonging  to  it  had  not  yet  completed  their  assortment 
of  goods,  he  could  not  say  at  what  time  they  would  set  out. 

As  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  Slatees,  and  people 
that  composed  the  caravan,  were  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and  as 
they  seemed  rather  averse  to  my  purpose,  and  unwilling  to  enter 
into  any  positive  engagements  on  my  account ;  and  the  time  of 
their  departure  being  withal  very  uncertain,  I  resolved,  on  fur- 
ther deliberation,  to  avail  myself  of  the  dry  season,  and  proceed 
without  them. 

Dr.  Laidley  approved  my  determination,  and  promised  me 
every  assistance  in  his  power,  to  enable  me  to  prosecute  my 
journey  with  comfort  and  safety. 

This  resolution  having  been  formed,  I  made  preparations 
accordingly.  And  now,  being  about  to  take  leave  of  my  hospi- 
table friend,  (whose  kindness  and  solicitude  continued  to  the 
moment  of  my  departure,*)  and  to  quit,  for  many  months,  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Gambia,  it  seems  proper,  before  I 
proceed  with  my  narrative,  that  I  should,  in  this  place,  give  some 
account  of  the  several  Negro  nations  which  inhabit  the  banks 

*  Dr.  Laidley,  to  my  infinite  regret,  has  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He 
left  Africa  in  the  latter  end  of  1797,  intending  to  return  to  Great  Britain  by  way 
of  the  West  Indiei;  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Barbadoes. 
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of  this  celebrated  river ;  and  the  commercial  intercourse  that 
subsists  between  them,  and  such  of  the  nations  of  Europe  as 
find  their  advantage  in  trading  to  this  part  of  Africa.  The  ob- 
servations which  have  occurred  to  me  on  both  these  subjects, 
will  be  found  in  the  following  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Description  of  the  FeloopSy  the  Jalqffs,  the  Foulabs,  and  Man-- 
dingoes. — Some  Account  of  the  Trade  between  the  Nations  of 
Europe  and  the  Natives  of  Africa  by  the  way  of  the  Gambia, 
and  between  the  native  Inhabitants  of  the  Coast  and  the  Na'^ 
tions  of  the  interior  Countries  —  their  Mode  of  selling  and 
buying,  &c. 

The  natives  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Gambia,  though 
distributed  into  a  great  many  distinct  governments,  may,  I 
think,  be  divided  into  four  great  classes ;  the  Feloops,  the  Jalof&, 
the  Foulahs,  and  the  Mandingoes.  Among  all  these  nations,  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  has  made,  and  continues  to  make,  consi- 
derable progress ;  but,  in  most  of  them,  the  body  of  the  people, 
both  free  and  enslaved,  persevere  in  mcuntaining  the  blind  but 
harmless  superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  called  by  the 
Mahomedans  kafrs,  or  infidels. 

Of  the  Feloops,  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  observed 
concerning  them  in  the  former  Chapter.  They  are  of  a  gloomy 
disposition,  and  are  supposed  never  to  forgive  an  injury.  They 
are  even  said  to  transmit  their  quarrels  as  deadly  feuds  to  their 
posterity;  insomuch  that  a  son  considers  it  as  incumbent  on 
him,  from  a  just  sense  of  filial  obligation,  to  become  the  avengef 
of  his  deceased  father^s  wrongs.  If  a  man  loses  his  life  in  one 
of  those  sudden  quarrels,  which  perpetually  occur  at  their  feasts. 
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when  the  whole  party  is  intoxicated  with  mead,  his  son,  or  the 
eldest  of  his  sons  (if  he  has  more  than  one),  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure his  father's  sandals^  which  he  wears  once  a  year^  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  father's  death,  until  a  fit  opportunity  offers 
of  revenging  his  fate,  when  the  object  of  his  resentment  seldom 
escapes  his  pursuit.  This  fierce  and  unrelenting  disposition  is, 
however,  counterbalanced  by  many  good  qualities :  they  display 
the  utmost  gratitude  and  iifFection  towards  their  benefactors ; 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  preserve  whatever  is  intrusted 
to  them  is  remarkable.  During  the  present  war  they  have, 
more  than  once,  taken  up  arms  to  defend  our  merchant  vessels 
from  French  privateers ;  and  English  property,  of  considerable 
value,  has  frequently  been  left  at  Vintain^  for. a  long  time,  en- 
tirely under  the  direction  of  the  Feloops ;  who  have  uniformly 
manifested  on  such  occasions  the  strictest  honesty  and  punc-* 
tuality.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  the  minds  of  a 
people  so  determined  and  faithful,  could  be  softened  and  civi- 
lized, by  the  mild  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity  ? 

The  Jaloffs  {or  Yaloffs)  are  an  active,  powerful,  and  warlike 
race,  inhabiting  great  part  of  that  tract  which  lies  between  the 
river  Senegal,  and  the  Mandingo  States  on  the  Gambia ;  yet 
they  differ  from  the  Mandingoes,  not  only  in  language,  but 
likewise  in  complexion  and  features.  The  noses  of  the  Jaloffs  are 
not  so  much  depressed,4ior  the  lips  so  protuberant,  as  among  the 
generality  of  Africans ;  and  although  their  skin  is  of  the  deepest 
black,  they  are  considered  by  the  white  traders,  as  the  most 
sightly  Negroes  in  this  part  of  the  Continent. 

They  are  divided  into  several  independent  states  or  kingdoms 
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which  are  frequently  at  war  either  with  their  neighbours,  or  with 
each  other.  In  their  manners,  superstitions,  and  govwnm^it, 
however,  they  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Mandingoes 
(of  whom  I  shall  presently  speak)  than  to  any  other  nation  ; 
but  excel  them  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  doth  ;  spinning 
the  wool  to  a  finer  thread,  weaving  it  in  a  broader  loom,  and 
dying  it  of  a  better  colour. 

Their  language  is  said  to  be  copious  and  significant ;  and  ii 
often  learnt  by  Europeans  trading  to  Senegal.  I  cannot  say 
much  of  it  from  my  own  knowledge;  but  have  preserved  their 
numerals,  which  are  these. 

One  JFean. 

Two  rar. 

Three  Yat. 

Four  Tanet. 

Five  Judom. 

Six  ■  Judom  wean. 

Seven  — —  Judom  Tar. 

Eight Judom  TaU 

Nine  .  Judom  Tanet. 

Ten  FooL 

Eleven.  — -  Fook  aug  wtan^  &c* 

The  Foulahs  (or  Pholeys),  such  of  them  at  least  as  reside  near 
the  Gambia,  are  chiefly  of  a  tawny  complexion,  with  soft  silky 
hair,  and  pleasing  features.  They  are  much  attached  to  a  pas- 
toral life,  and  have  introduced  themselves  into  all  the  kingdoms 
on  the  windward  coast,  as  herdsmen  and  husbandmen,  paying  a 
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tribute  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country  for  the  lands  which  they 
hold.  Not  having  many  opportunities  however  during  my 
residence  at  Pisania»  of  improving  my  acquaintance  with  these 
people,  I  defer  entering  at  large  into  their  character,  until  a 
fitter  occasion  occurs,  which  will  present  itself  when  I  come  to 
Bondou. 

The  Mandingoes,  of  whom  it  remains  to  speak,  constitute  in 
truth,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  those  districts  of  Africa 
which  I  visited  ;  and  their  language,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is 
universally  understood,  and  very  generally  spoken,  in  that  part 
of  the  continent.     Their  numerals  are  these :  * 


One 

—    Killin. 

Two 

—    Foda. 

Three 

Sabba, 

Four 

— —    Nani. 

Five 

Looloo. 

Six 

mr(y. 

Seven 

Ormglo. 

Eight 

Sie. 

Nine 

Ten 

Tang, 

Eleven 

Tan  ning  killin,  &c 

They  are  called  Mandingoes,  I  conceive,  as  having  originally 
migrated  from  the  interior  state  of  Manding,  of  which  some 
account  will  hereafter  be  given  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  present 

•  In  the  Travels  of  Francis  Moore  the  reader  will  find  a  pretty  copious  voca^- 
bulary  of  the  Mandingo  language,  which  in  general  is  correct. 
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constitution  of  their  parent  country,  which  is  republican,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  government  in  all  the  Mandingo  states, 
near  the  Gambia,  is  monarchical.  The  power  of  the  sovereign 
is,  however,  by  no  means  unlimited.  In  all  afeirs  of  importance, 
the  king  calls  an  assembly  of  the  principal  men,  or  elders,  by 
whose  councils  he  is  directed*  dud  without  whose  advice  he  can 
neither  declare  war,  nor  conclude  peace. 

In  every  considerable  town  there  is  a  chief  magistrate,  called 
the  Alkaidf  whose  office  is  hereditary,  and  whose  business  it  is 
to  preserve  order,  to  levy  duties  on  travellers,  and  to  preside  at 
all  conferences  in  the  exercise  of  local  jurisdiction  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  These  courts  are  composed  of  the  elders 
of  the  town  (of  free  condition),  and  are  termed  palavers ;  and 
their  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the  open  air  with  sufficient 
solemnity.  Both  sides  of  a  question  are  freely  canvassed,  wit- 
nesses are  publicly  examined,  and  the  decisions  which  fol- 
low generally  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  surrounding 
audience. 

As  the  Negroes  have  no  written  language  of  their  own,  the 
general  rule  of  decision  is  an  appeal  to  ojuient  custom;  but 
since  the  system  of  Mahomet  has  made  so  great  progress  among 
them,  the  converts  to  that  faith  have  gradually  introduced, 
with  the  religious  tenets,  many  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
Prophet ;  and  where  the  Koran  is  not  found  sufficiently  explicit, 
recourse  is  had  to  a  commentary  called  Al  Sbarra,  containing, 
as  I  was  told,  a  complete  expositioa  or  digest  of  the  Maho- 
medan  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  properly  arrai^ed  and 
illustrated. 

Da 
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This  frequency  of  appeal  to  written  laws,  with  which  the  Pa- 
gan natives  are  necessarily  unacquainted,  has  given  rise  in  their 
palavers  to  (what  I  little  expected  to  find  in  Africa)  professional 
advocates,  or  expounders  of  the  law,  who  are  allowed  to  appear 
and  to  plead  for  plantifFor  defendant,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  counsel  in  the  law  courts  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  Maho- 
medan  Negroes  who  have  made,  or  affect  to  have  made,  the 
laws  of  the  Prophet  their  peculiar  study  ;  and  if  I  may  judge 
from  their  harangues,  which  I  frequently  attended,  I  believe 
that  in  the  forensic  qualifications  of  procrastination  and  cavil, 
and  the  arts  of  confounding  and  perplexing  a  cause,  they  are 
not  always  surpassed  by  the  ablest  pleaders  in  Europe.  While 
I  was  at  Pisania  a  cause  was  heard  which  furnished  the 
Mahomedan  lawyers  with  an  admirable  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing their  professional  dexterity.  The  case  was  this:  an 
ass  belonging  to  a  Serawoolli  Negro  (a  native  of  an  interior 
country  near  the  river  Senegal)  had  broke  into  a  field  of  corn 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Mandingo  inhabitants,  and  destroyed 
great  part  of  it.  The  Manduigo  having  caught  the  animal  in 
his  field,  immediately  drew  his  knife  and  cut  its  throat.  The 
Serawoolli  thereupon  called  a  palcfver  (or  in  European  terms, 
brought  an  action)  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  his  beast, 
on  which  he  set  a  high  value.  The  defendant  confessed  he 
had  killed  the  ass,  but  pleaded  a  set  off^  insisting  that  the  loss 
he  had  sustained  by  the  ravage  in  his  corn,  was  equal  to  the  sum 
demanded  for  the  animal.  To  ascertain  this  fact  was  the  point 
at  issue,  and  the  learned  advocates  contrived  to  puzzle  the  cause 
in  such  a  manner,  that  after  a  hearing  of  three  days,  the  court 
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broke  up  without  coming  to  any  determination  upon  it ;  and  a 
second  palaver  was,  I  suppose,  thought  necessary. 

The  Mandingoes,  generally  speaking,  are  of  a  mild,  sociable, 
and  obliging  disposition.  The  men  are  commonly  above  the 
middle  size,  well  shaped,  strong,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
labour ;  the  women  are  good-natured,  sprightly  and  agreeable. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  composed  of  cotton  cloth,  of  their 
own  manufacture  ;  that  of  the  men  is  a  loose  frock,  not  unlike 
a  surplice,  with  drawers  which  reach  half  way  down  the  leg ; 
and  they  wear  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  white  cotton  caps  on 
their  heads.  The  women^s  dress  consists  of  two  pieces  of  cloth, 
each  of  whidi  is  about  six  feet  long,  and  three  broad ;  one  of 
these  they  wrap  round  the  waistj  which  hanging  down  to  the 
ancles  answers  the  purpose  of  a  petticoat :  the  other  is  thrown 
negligently  over  the  bosom  and  shoulders. 

This  account  of  their  clothing  is  indeed  nearly  applicable  to 
the  natives  of  all  the  different  countries  in  this  part  of  Africa  ; 
a  peculiar  national  mode  is  observable  only  in  the  bead  dresses 
of  the  women. 

Thus,  in  the  countries  of  the  Gambia,  the  females  wear  a  sort 
of  bandage,  which  they  call  Jalla.  It  is  a  narrow  stripe  of  cotton 
cloth,  wrapped  many  times  round,  immediately  over  the  fore- 
head. In  Bondou  the  head  is  encircled  with  strings  of  white 
beads,  and  a  small  plate  of  gold  is  worn  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  In  Kas8on>  the  ladies  decorate  their  heads  in  a  very 
tasteful  and  elegant  manner,  with  white  sea-sheUs.  In  Kaarta 
and  Ludamar,  the  women  raise  their  hair  to  a  great  height  by 
the  addition  of  a  pad  (as  the  ladies  did  formerly  in  Great 
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Britain)  which  they  decorate  with  a  species  of  COTal,  brought 
from  the  Red  sea  by  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  and  sold 
at  a  great  price. 

In  the  construction  of  their  dwelling  houses  the  Mandingoes 
also  conform  to  the  general  practice  of  the  African  nations  on 
this  part  of  the  continent,  contenting  themselves  with  small  and 
incommodious  hovels.  A  circular  mud  wall  about  four  feet  high, 
upon  which  is  placed  a  conical  roof,  composed  of  the  bamboo 
cane,  and  thatched  with  grass,  forms  alike  the  palace  of  the  king, 
and  the  hovel  of  the  slave.  Their  household  furniture  is  equally 
simple.  A  hurdle  of  canes  placed  upon  upright  stakes,  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  upon  which  is  spread  a  mat  or  bullock^s 
hide,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  bed :  a  water  jar,  some  earthen 
pots  for  dressing  their  food,  a  few  wooden  bowls  and  calabashes, 
and  one  or  two  low  stools,  compose  the  rest. 

As  every  man  of  free  condition  has  a  plurality  of  wives,  it  is 
found  necessary  (to  prevent,  I  suppose,  matrimonial  disputes) 
that  each  of  the  ladies  should  be  accommodated  with  a  hut  to 
herself;  and  all  the  huts  belonging  to  the  same  family  are 
surrounded  by  a  fence,  constructed  of  bamboo  canes,  split  and 
fiHined  into  a  sort  of  wicker-work.  The  whole  inclosure  is 
called  a  sirk,  or  surk.  A  number  of  these  inclosures,  with  narrow 
passages  between  them,  form  what  is  called  a  town ;  but  the 
huts  are  generally  placed  without  any  regularity,  according  to 
the  caprice  of  the  owner.  The  only  rule  that  seems  to  be  at-* 
tended  to,  is  placing  the  door  towards  the  south-west,  in  order 
to  admit  the  sea  breeze. 

In  each  town  is  a  large  stage  called  the  Bentsng,  which  aiH 
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swers  the  purpose  of  a  public  hall  or  town-house ;  it  is  composed 
of  interwoven  canes,  and  is  generally  sheltered  from  the  sun  by 
being  erected  in  the  shade  of  some  large  tree.  It  is  here  that 
all  public  afifairs  are  transacted  and  trials  conducted ;  and  here 
the  lazy  and  indolent  meet  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  hear  the 
news  of  the  day.  In  most  of  the  towns  the  Mahomedans  have 
also  a  missura,  or  mosque>  in  which  they  assemble  and  offer  up 
their  daily  prayers,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Koran. 

In  the  account  which  I  have  thus  given  of  the  natives,  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind,  that  my  observations  apply  chiefly  to 
persons  of  free  condition  f  who  constitute,  I  suppose,  not  more 
than  one-fourth  p^t  of  the  inhabitants  at  large ;  the  other 
three-fourths  are  in  a  state  of  hopeless  and  hereditary  slavery ; 
and  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  land,  in  the  care  of  cattle, 
and  in  servile  offices  of  all  kinds,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  I  was  told,  however^  that  the 
Mandingo  master  can  neither  deprive  his  slave  of  life,  nor  sell 
him  to  a  stranger,  without  first  calling  a  palaver  on  his  con* 
duct ;  or,  in  other  words,  bringing  hiih  to  a  public  trial :  but 
this  degree  of  protection  is  extended  only  to  the  native  or  do*^ 
mestic  slave.  Captives  taken  in  war,  and  those  unfortunate 
victims  who  are  condemned  to  slavery  for  crimes  or  insolvency^ 
and,  in  short,  all  those  unhappy  people  who  are  brought  down 
from  the  interior  countries  for  sale,  have  no  security  whatever, 
but  may  be  treated  and  disposed  of  in  all  respects  as  the  owner 
thinks  proper.  It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  when  no  ^ips 
are  on  the  Coast,  that  a  humane  and  considerate  master,  incor* 
pontes  his  purchased  slaves  among  his  domestic^ ;  and  their 
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offspring  at  lejtst,  if  not  the  parents,  become  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  native  class. 

The  preceding  remarks,  concerning  the  several  nations  that 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  are  all  that  I  recollect  as  ne- 
cessary to  be  made  in  this  place,  at  the  outset  of  my  journey. 
With  regard  to  the  Mandingoes,  however,  many  particulars  are 
yet  to  be  related ;  some  of  which  are  necessarily  interwoven 
into  the  narrative  of  my  progress,  and  others  will  be  given  in 
a  summary,  at  the  end  of  my  work ;  together  with  all  such  ob- 
servations as  I  have  collected  on  the  country  and  climate,  which 
I  could  not  with  propriety  insert  in  the  regular  detail  of  occur- 
rences. What  remains  of  the  present  Chapter  will  therefore 
relate  solely  to  the  trade  which  the  nations  of  Christendom 
have  found  means  to  establish  with  the  natives  of  Africa,  by  the 
channel  of  the  Gambia  ;  and  the  inland  traffic  which  has  arisen, 
in  consequence  of  it,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Coast,  and 
the  nations  of  the  interior  countries. 

The  earliest  European  establishment  on  this  celebrated  river 
was  a  factory  of  the  Portugueze ;  and  to  this  must  be  ascribed 
the  introduction  of  the  numerous  words  of  that  language  which 
are  still  in  use  among  the  Negroes.  The  Dutch,  French,  and 
English,  afterwards  successively  possessed  themselves  of  settle-- 
ments  on  the  Coast ;  but  the  trade  of  the  Gambia  became,  and 
continued  for  many  years,  a  sort  of  monoply  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  In  the  travels  of  Francis  Moore,  is  preserved  an 
account  of  the  Royal  African  Company's  establishments  in  this 
river,  in  the  year  1730 ;  at  which  time  James's  factory  alone 
consisted  of  a  governor,deputy  govtr'nor,and  two  other  principal 
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officers ;  eight  factors^  thirteen  writers^  twenty  inferior  attend- 
ants and  tradesmen;  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  thirty«two 
Negro  servants,  besides  sloops,  shallops,  and  boats,  with  their 
crews ;  and  there  were  no  less  than  eight  subordinate  factoricNs 
in  other  parts  of  the  river.  > 

The  trade  with  Europe,  by  being  afterwards  laid  open,  was 
almost  annihilated  ;  the  share  which  the  subjects  of  England  at 
this  time  hold  in  it,  supports  not  more  than  two  or  three  annual 
ships ;  and  I  am  informed  that  the  gross  value  of  British  exports 
is  under  j^  20,000.  The  French  and  Danes  still  maintain  a 
small  share,  and  the  Americans  have  lately  sent  a  few  vessels 
to  the  Gambia  by  way  of  experiment. 

The  commodities  exported  to  the  Gambia  from  Europe  con- 
*sist  chiefly  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  iron  ware,  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  tobacco,  cotton  caps,  a  small  quantity  of  broad 
cloth,  and  a  few  articles  of  the  manufacture  of  Manchester;  a 
small  assortment  of  India  goods,  with  some  glass  beads,,  amber, 
and  other  trifles  :  for  which  are  taken  in  exchange  slaves,  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  bees-wax,  and.- hides.  Slaves  are  the  chief  article, 
but  the  whole  number  whieh  at  this  time  are  annually  ex* 
ported  from  the  Gambia  by  all  nations,  is  supposed  to  be  und^ 
one  thousand. 

Most  of  these  unfortunate  victims  are  brought  to  the  Coast  in 
periodical  caravans;  many  of  them  from  very  remote  inland 
countries ;  for  the  language  which  they  speak  is  not  understood 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  districts.  In  a  subsequent 
part  of  my  work  I  shall  give  the  best  infmmation  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ob- 
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tained.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Coast,  if  no  immediate  opportu^ 
nity  offers  of  sdliiig  them  to  advantage,  they  are  distributed 
among  the  neighbouring  villages,  until  a  slave  ship  arrives,  or 
until  they  can  be  sold  to  black  traders^  who  sometimes  purchase 
on  speculation.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  poor  wretches  are  kept 
constantly  fettered,  two  and  two  of  them  being  chained  together, 
and  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field :  and  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  are  very  scantily  fed,  as  well  as  harshly  treated*  The  price 
of  a  slave  varies  according  to  the  number  of  purchasers  from 
Europe,  and  the  arrival  of  caravans  from  the  interior ;  but  in 
general  I  reckon,  that  a  young  and  healthy  male,  from  16  to  £5 
years  of  age,  may  be  estimated  on  the  spot  from  j^i8.  to  ^20. 
sterling. 

The  N^ro  slave  merclmnts,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  former 
Chapter,  are  called  Slatees  ;  who,  besides  slaves,  and  the  mer- 
chandize which  they  bring  for  sale  to  the  whites,  supply  the 
inhabitants  of  the  maritime  districts  with  native  iron,  sweet 
smelling  gums  and  frankincense,  and  a  commodity  called  Shear 
toulouy  which,  literally  translated,  signifies  tree'-butttr.  This 
commodity  is  extracted,  by  means  of  boiling  water,  from  the 
kernel  oi  a  nut,  as  will  be  more  partkularly  described  hereafter  r 
it  has  the  consistence  and  appearance  of  butter ;  and  is  in  truth 
an  admiraUe  substitute  for  it.  It  forms  an  impwtant  article  in 
the  food  of  the  natives^  and  serves  also  for  every  domestic  pur« 
pose  in  which  oil  would  oth^wise  be  used.  The  demand  for  it 
k  therefore  vesy  great. 

In  payment  of  these  articfes>  the  maritime  states  supply  the 
Ulterior  countries  with  salt,  a  scarce  and  valuable  commodity^ 
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as  I  frequently  and  painfUlly  experienced  in  the  course  of  my 
journey.  Considerable  quantities  of  this  article,  however,  are 
also  supplied  to  the  inland  natives  by  the  Moors ;  who  obtain  it 
from  the  salt-pits  in  the  Great  Desart,  and  receive  in  return 
corn,  cotton  cloth,  and  slaves. 

In  tiius  bartering  one  commodity  for  another,  many  incon- 
veniences must  necessarily  have  arisen  at  first  from  the  want 
of  coined  money,  or  some  other  vbible  and  determinate  me- 
dium, to  settle  th^  balance,  or  difference  of  value,  between  dif- 
ferent articles ;  to  remedy  which,  the  natives  of  the  interior 
make  use  of  small  shells  called  kowries,  as  will  be  shewn  here- 
after. On  the  Coast,  the  inhabitants  have  adopted  a  practice 
which  I  believe  is  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Ill  their  early  intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  article  that  at- 
tracted most  notice  was  iron.  Its  utility,  in  forming  the  instru- 
ments of  war  and  husbandry,  made  it  preferable  to  all  others; 
and  iron  soon  became  the  measure  by  which  the  value  of  all 
other  commodities  was  ascertained.  Thus  a  certain  quantity  of 
goods  of  whatever  denomination,  appearing  to  be  equal  in  value 
to  a  bar  of  iron,  constituted,  in  the  trader's  phraseology,  a  bar 
of  that  particular  merchandize.  Twenty  leaves  of  tdbacco,  for 
instance,  were  considered  as  a  bar  of  tobacco ;  and  a  gallon  of 
of  spirits  (or  rather  half  spirits  and  half  water),  as  a  bar  of  rum ; 
a  bar  of  one  commodity  being  reckoned  equal  in  value  to  a  bar 
of  another  commodity. 

As,  however,  it  must  unavoidably  happen,  that  according  to 
the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  goods  at  market  in  proportion  to  the 
demand,  the  relative  value  would  be  subject  to  continual  flue- 
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tuation,  greater  precision  has  been  found  necessary ;  and  at  this 
time,  the  current  value  of  a  single  bar  of  any  kind  is  fixed  by 
the  whites  at  two  shillings  sterling.  Thus  a  slave,  whose  price 
is  £i$.  is  said  to  be  worth  150  bars. 

In  transactions  of  this  nature,  it  is  obvious  that  the  white 
trader  has  infinitely  the  advantage  over  the  African,  whom, 
therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy ;  for,  conscious  of  his  own 
ignorance,  he  naturally  becomes  exceedingly  suspicious  and 
wavering ;  and  indeed  so  very  unsettled  and  jealous  are  the  Ne- 
groes in  their  dealings  with  the  whites,  that  a  bargain  is  never 
considered  by  the  European  as  concluded,  until  the  purchase 
money  is  paid,  and  the  party  has  taken  leave. 

Having  now  brought  together  such  general  observations  on 
the  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  as  occurred  to  me  during  my 
residence  in  the  vicinage  of  the  Gambia,  I  shall  detain  the- 
reader  no  longer  with  introductory  matter^  but  proceed,  in  the 
next  Chapter^  to  a  regular  detail  of  the  incidents  which  hap- 
pened, and  the  reflections  which  arose  in  my  mind,  in  the< 
course  of  my  painful  and  perilous  journey,  from  its  commence-- 
aient,  until  my  return  to  the  GaQibia. 
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CHAPTER   IIU 

The  Author  sets  out  from  Pisania — bis  Attendants-Breaches  Jindey. 
— Story  related  by  a  Mandingo  Negro. — Proceeds  to  Medina^ 

.  the  capital  of  JFooUi. — Interview  with  the  King. — Sapbies  or 
Charms. — Proceeds  to  Kolor. — Description  ofMumbo  Jumbo — 
arrives  at  Koojar — wrestling  Match. — Crosses  the  fFilderness^ 
and  arrives  at  Tallika,  in  the  Kingdom  ojT  Bondou. 

On  the  2d  of  December^  ^795*  I  took  my  dieparture  from  the 
bpspitable  manaion  of  Dr.  Laidley.  I  was  fortunately  proFided 
with  a  Negro  servant,  who  spoke  both  the  £nglisk  and  Man- 
dingo  tongues.  His  name  was  Johnson.  He  was  a  Jiative  of 
this  part  of  Africa ;  and  having  in  his  youth,  been  conveyed  to* 
J«naica  as  a  slave,  he  had  been  made  free,  and  taken  to  Eng*- 
land  by  his  master,  where  be  had  resided  many  years ;  and  at 
length  found  his  way  back  to  his  native  country. .  Asihe  was^ 
knpvyn  to  Dr.  Laidley,.  the  Doctor  recommended.  Jmh.  to  me,, 
and  I  hired  him  as  my  interpreter,  at  the  jate  of.  ten.  bars 
monthly*  to  be  paid  to  himself,  and  five  bats  a  month  to  be 
paid  to  his  wife,  during  his  absence.  Dr^  Laidley  furthermore 
provided  me  ^ithaN^o  boy  of  bia  own,  mmed, Demba\;  a 
sprightly  youth,  who,  besides  Mandingo,  spoke  the  language 
of  the  SerawpoUies^  an  inland  people  (of  whom  mention,  will 
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hereafter  be  made)»  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal ;  and 
to  induce  him  to  behave  well,  the  Doctor  promised  him  his 
freedom  on  his  return,  in  case  I  should  report  favourably  of  his 
fidelity  and  services.  I  was  furnished  with  a  horse  for  myself, 
(a  small,  but  very  hardy  and  spirited  beast,  which  cost  me  to 
the  value  oijTy.  los.)  and  two  asses  for  my  interpreter  and  ser- 
vant. My  baggage  was  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  provisions 
for  two  days ;  a  small  assortment  of  beads,  amber,  and  tobacco, 
for  the  purchase  of  a  fresh  supply,  as  I  proceeded :  a  few.changes 
of  linen,  and  other  necessary  apparel,  an  umbrella,  a  pocket 
sextant,  a  magnetic  compass,  and  a  thermometer ;  together 
with  two  fowling  pieces,  two  pair  of  pistols,  and  some  other 
small  articles. 

A  free  man  (a  Bushreen  or  Mahomedan),  named  Madiboo, 
who  was  travelling  to  the  Jcingdom  of  Bambarra,  and  two  Sla-^ 
tees,  or  slave  merchants  of  the  Serawoolli  nation,  and  of  the 
same  sect,  who  were  going  to  Bondou,  offered  their  services  as 
far  as  thej  intended  resfpeciively  to  proceed  ;  as  did  likewise  a 
Negro  named  Tami,  (also  a  Mahomedan,)  a  native  of  Kasson, 
who  had  been  employed  some  years  by  Dr.  Laidley  as  a  black- 
smith, and  was  returning  to  his  native  country  with  the  savings 
of  his  labours.  AH  these  men  travelled  on  footi  driving  their 
asses  before  them* 

Thus  I  had  no  less  than  six  attendants,  all  of  whom  had  been 
taught  to  regard  me  with  great  respect.;  and  to  consider  that 
their  safe  return  hereafter,  to  the  countries  on  the  Gambia, 
wmild  depend  on  ipy  pr*s»vatbn. 

Drv  I^idley  himself,  and  Messrs.  Aini^y,  with  a  number  of 
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their  doio^liciiiv  lun^ly  determined  to  accompany  me  the  two 
fir3t  days;  and/ 1  believe,  they  secretly  thought  they  should 
)iev?r  see  me  afterwards. 

We  reached  Jindey  the  same  day,  having  crossed  the  Walli 
ereeky  a  branch  of  tt^  Gambia,  and  rested  at  the  house  of  a 
black  wortian,  who  had  formerly  been  the  cbere  amie  of  a  white 
trader  named  Hewett ;  and  who,  in  consequence  thereof,  was 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  Seniofa.  In  the  evening  we  walked 
out  to  see  an  adjoining  village,  bdonging  to  a  Slatee  named 
Jenaffi>o  Mamadoo,  the  richest  of  all  the  Gambia  traders.  We 
found  him  at  home ; .  and  he  thought  so  highly  of  the  honour 
done  him  by  this  visit,  that  he  presented  us  with  a  fine  bullock, 
which  was  immediately  killed,  and  part  of  it  dressed  for  our 
evening's  repast. 

The  Negroes  do  not  go  to  supper  tiQ  late ;  and  in  wder  to 
athuse  ourselves  while  our  beef  was  {n:eparing,  a  Mandingo  was 
desired  to  relate  some  diverting  stories  v  in  listening  to  which, 
and  smoking  tobacco,  we  spent  three  hours.  These  stories  b^ar 
some  re»mblance  to  those  in  the  Arid>ian  Nights  Entertain-^ 
ments  ;  but,,  in  general,^  are  of  a  more  ludicrous  cast.  I;  shall 
here  dbri^^  c»ie:  <tf  thetn.  for  the  reader's  amusement. 

*^  Many  years  ago  (^aid  the  r^itor),  the  people  of  Dooma^* 
sansa  (a^towa  oa  the  Gambia ),/iver<e  miich  annoyed  by  a  lion, 
that  came  every  n^ht,  andtdok  away,  some  of  their  cattle.  By 
continuing  his  depredations,  the  peoj[>le  were  at  length  so  much 
enraged,  that  a  party  of  them  resolved  to  go  and  hunt  the  mon-^ 
ster.  They  accordingly  proceeded  in  search  of  the  common 
enemy,  which  they  fcnmd  amcealedJn  a  thicket;  and  imme- 
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diately  firing  at  him,  were  lucky  enough  to  wound  hiin  in  such 
a  manner,  that,  in  springing  from  the  thicket  towards  the 
people,  he  fell  down  among  the  grass,  and  was  unable  to  rise. 
The  animal,  however,  manifested  such  appearance  of  vigour, 
that  nobody  cared  to  approach  him  singly  ;  and  a  consultation 
was  held,  concerning  the  properest  means  oF  taking  him  alive ; 
a  circumstance,  it  was  said^  which,  while  it  furnidied  undeniable 
f)roof  of  their  prowess,  would  turn  out  to  great  advantage,  it 
being  resolved  to  co;ivey  him  to  the  Cpast,  and  sell  him  to  the 
Europeans.  While  some  persons  proposed  one  plan,  and  some 
another,  an  old  man  offered  a  scheme.  This  was,  to  strip  the 
roof  of  a  house  of  its  thatch,  and  to  carry  the  bamboo  frame 
(the  pieces  of  which  are  well  secured  together  by  thongs),  and 
throw  it  over  the  lion.  If,  in  approaching  him,  he  should  at- 
tempt to  spring  upon  them,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  let 
down  the  roof  upon  themselves,  and  fire  at  the  lion  through  the 
rafters. 

"  This  proposition  was  zpiproved  and  adopted.  The  thatch 
was  taken  from  the  roof  of  a  hut,  and  the  lion-hunters,  sup- 
porting the  fabric,  marched  courageously  to  the  field  of  battle; 
each  person  carrying  a  gun  in  one  hand,  and  bearing  his  share 
of  the  roof  on  the  opposite  Shoulder.  In  this  manner  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy:  but  the  beast  had  by  this  time  recovered 
his  strength ;  and  such  was  the  fierceness  of  his  countenance, 
that  the  hunters,  instead  of  proceeding  any  further,  thought  it 
prudent  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  by  covering  themselves 
with  the  roof.  Unfortunately,  the  lion  was  too  nimble  for  them ; 
for,  making  a  sprmg  while  the  roof  was  setting  down,  both  the 
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beast  and  his  pursaers  w^e  caught  in  the  same  cage^  and  the 
lion  devoured  them  at  his  leisure,  to  the  great  astonishment 
and  mortification  of  the  people  of  Doomasansa ;  at  which  place 
it  is  dangerous  even  at  this  day  to  tell  the  story ;  for  it  is  be- 
come the  subject  of  laughter  and  derision  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  nothing  will  enrage  an  inhabitant  of  that  town 
so  much  as  desiring  him  to  catch  a  lion  alive/' 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  December,  I 
took  my  leave  of  Dr.  Laidley  and  Messrs.  Ainsley,  and  rode 
slowly  into  the  woods.  I  had  now  before  me  a  boundless  forest, 
and  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  strangers  to  civi- 
lized life,  and  to  most  of  whom  a  white  man  was  the  object  <tf 
curiosity  or  plunder.  I  reflected  that  I  had  parted  from  the 
last  European  I  might  probably  behold,  and  perhaps  quitted 
for  ever  the  comforts  of  Christian  society.  Thoughts  like  these 
would  necessarily  cast  a  gloom  over  the  mind,  and  I  rode  mus- 
ing along  for  about  three  miles,  when  I  was  awakened  froin 
my  reverie  by  a  body  of  people,  who  came  running  up  and 
stopped  the  asses,  giving  me  to  understand  that  I  must  go  with 
them  to  Peckaba,  to  present  myself  to  the  King  of  WaUi,  or  pay 
customs  to  them.  I  endeavoured  to  make  them  comprehend 
that  the  object  of  my  journey  not  being  traffic,  I  ought  riot  to 
be  subjected  to  a  tax  like  the  Slatees,  and  other  merchants,  who 
travel  for  gain ;  but  I  reasoned  to  no  purpose.  They  said  it 
was  usual  for  travellers  of  all  descriptiom  to  make  a  present  to 
the  King  of  Walli,  and  without  doing  so  I  could  riot  be  permit- 
ted to  proceed.  As  they  were  more  numerous  than  my  attend- 
ants, and  withal  very  noisy,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  comply 
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with  their  demand,  and  having  presented  them  with  four  bars 
of  tobacco,  for  the  king's  use,  I  was  permitted  to  continue  my 
journey,  and  at  sunset  reached  a  village  near  Kootacunda,  where 
we  rested  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  of  December  4,th,  I  passed  Kootacu.nda,  the 
last  town  of  Walli,  and  stopped  about  an  hour  at  a  small  adjoin- 
ing village  to  pay  customs  to  an  officer  of  the  King  of  Woolli ; 
we  rested  the  ensuing  night  at  a  village  called  Tabajang ;  and 
at  noon  the  next  day  (December  5th)  we  reached  Medina,  the 
capital  of  the  King  of  Woolli's  dominions. 

The  kingdom  of  Woolli  is  bounded  by  Walli  on  the  west, 
by  the  Gambia  on  the  south,  by  the  small  river  Walli  on  the 
north-west ;  by  Bondou  on  the  north-east ;  and  on  the  east, 
by  the  Simbani  wilderness. 

The  country  every  where  rises  into  gentle  acclivities,  which 
are  generally  covered  with  extensive  woods,  and  the  towns  are 
situated  in  the  intermediate  valleys.  Each  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  tract  of  cultivated  land,  the  produce  of  which,  I  presume, 
is  found  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  for 
the  soil  appeared  to  me  to  be  every  where  fertile,  except  near 
the  tops  of  the  ridges,  where  the  red  iron  stone  and  stunted 
shrubs  sufficiently  marked  the  boundaries  between  fertility  and 
barrenness.  The  chief  productions  are  cotton,  tobacco,,  and 
esculent  vegetables ;  all  which  are  raised  in  the  valleys,,  the 
rising  grounds  being  appropriated  to  different  sorts  of  corn. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mandingoes ;  and,  like  most  of  the  Man- 
dingo  nations,  are  divided  into  two  great  sects,  the  Mahome- 
dans,  who  are  called  Busbreens,  and  the  Pagans  who  are  called 
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indiscriminately JKiij^r^  (unbelievers)  and  Sonakies  {i.e.  men  who 
drink  strong  liquors) •  The  Pagan  natives  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  the  government  of  the  country  is  in  their  hands ; 
for  though  the  most  respectable  among  the  Bushreens  are  fre- 
quently consulted  in  affairs  of  importance,  yet  they  are  never 
permitted  to  take  any  share  in  the  executive  government,  which 
rests  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Mansa,  or  sovereign,  and  great 
officers  of  the  state.  Of  these,  the  first  in  point  of  rank  is  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  who  is  called  the  Farbanna;  next 
to  him  are  the  Alkaids,  or  provincial  governors,  who  are  more 
frequently  called  Keamos.  Then  follow  the  two  grand  divisions 
of  freemen  and  slaves*;  of  the  former,  the  Slatees,  so  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  are  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal: but  in  all  classes,  great  respect  is  paid  to  the  authority 
of  aged  men. 

On  the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch,  his  eldest  son  (if  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  manhood)  succeeds  to  the  regal  autho- 
rity. If  there  is  no  son,  or  if  the  son  is  under  the  age  of  discre- 
tion, a  meeting  of  the  great  men  is  held,  and  the  late  monarch's 
nearest  relation  (commonly  his  brother),  is  called  to  the  go- 
vernment, not  as  regent,  or  guardian  to  the  infant  son,  but  in 
full  right,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  minor.  The  charges  of 
the  government  are  defrayed  by  occasional  tributes  from  the 
people,  and  by  duties  on  goods  transported  across  the  country. 
Travellers,  on  going  from  the  Gambia  towards  the  interior,  pay 
customs  in  European  merchandize.  On  returning,  they  pay  in 
iron  and  sbea-toulou :  these  taxes  are  paid  at  every  town. 

•  The  term  which  signifies  a  man  of  free  condition  is  Horea,  that  of  a  slave,  Jong. 

Fa 
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Medina*  the  capital  of  the  kingdcHU^  at  which  I  was  now 
arrived,  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent ;  and  may  contahi 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  houses*  It  is  fortified  in 
the  common  African  manner,  by  a  surrounding  high  wall  built 
of  clay,  and  an  outward  fence  of  pointed  stakes  and  prickly 
bushes;  but  the  walls  are  neglected,  and  the  outward  fence 
has  suffered  considerably  from  the  active  hands  of  busy  house- 
wives, who  pluck  up  the  stakes  for  firewood*  I  obtained  a 
lodging  at  one  of  the  king's  near  relations,  who  apprized  m^ 
that  at  my  introduction  to  the  king,  I  must  not  presume  to 
shake  bands  with  bhn.  It  was  not  usual,  he  said,  to  allow  this 
liberty  to  strangers.  Thus  instructed,  I  went  in  the  afternoon 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  sovereign  ;  and  ask  permission  to 
pass  through  his  territories  to  Bondou.  The  king's  name  >yas 
Jatta.  He  was  the  same  venerable  old  man  of  whom  so  fa* 
vourable  an  account  was  transmitted  by  Major  Houghton.  I 
found  him  seated  upon  a  mat  before  the  door  of  his  hut :  a 
number  of  men  and  women  were  arranged  on  each  side,  who 
were  singing  and  clapping  their  hands.  I  saluted  him  respect- 
fully, and  informed  him  of  the  purport  of  my  visit.  The  king 
graciously  replied,  that  he  not  only  gave  me  leave  to  pass 
through  his  country,  but  would  oflFer  up  his  prayers  for  my 
safety.  On  this,  one  of  my  attendants,  seemingly  in  return  for 
the  king's  condescension,  began  to  sing,  or  rather  to  roar,  an 
Arabic  song ;  at  every  pause  of  which,  the  king  himself,  and 
all  the  people  present,  struck  their  hands  against  their  fore- 

•  Medina  in  the  Arabic  signifies  a  city ;  the  name  is  not  uncommon  among 
the  Negroes,  and  has  probably  been  borrowed  from  the  Mahomedans. 
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heads,  and  exclaioaed,  with  devout  ajtHi  afifecting  solemnity, 
Ameity  amen  !  *    The  king  told  me  furthermore,  that  I  $hould 
have  a  guide  the  day  following,  who  would  conduct  me  safely 
to  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom.     I  then  took  niy  leave,  and  in 
the  evening  sent  the  king  an  order  upon  Dr.  Laidley  for  three 
gallons  pf  rum,  and  received  in  return  great  store  of  provisions. 
Dec.  6th,  early  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  the  king  a  second 
time,  to  l^rn.if  the  guide  was  ro^y.     I  found  his  majesty 
sitting  upon  a  bullock's  hide,  warming  himself  before  a  large 
fke ;  for  the  Africans  are  sensible  of  the  smallest  variation  in 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  frequently  complain  of  cold 
when  a  Eiiropean  is  oppressed  with  heat.     He  received  me 
with  a  benovolent  countenance,  and  tenderly  entreated  me  to 
desist  from  my  purpose  of  travelling  into  the  interior  ;  telling 
jne,  that  Major  Houghton  had  been  killed  in  his  route,  and  that 
if  I  followed  his  footsteps,  I  should  probaby  meet  with  iiis  fate. 
He  said  that  I  must  not  judge  of  the  people  of  the  eastern  coun- 
try by  those  of  Woolli :  that  the  latter  were  acquainted  with 
white,  men  and  respected  them,  whereas  the  people  of  the  east 
had  never  seen  a  w;hite  man,  and  would  certainly  destroy  me. 
I  thanked  the  kiirg  for  his  affibctionate  solicitude,  but  told  hjm 
that  I  had  considered,  the  matter,  and  was  determined,  notwith- 
standing all  dangers,  to  proceed ^    The  king  shook  his  head,  but 

♦  It  may  seem  from  hence  that  the  king  wa§  a  Mahomedan  ;  but  I  was 
assured  to  the  contrary.  He  joined  in  prayer  on  this  occasion  probably  from  the 
mere  dictates  of  his  benevolent  mind  ;  considering  perhaps  that  prayers  to  the 
Almighty,  offered  up  with  true  devotion  and  sincerity,  were  equally  acceptable, 
^whether  from  Bushreen  or  Pagan. 
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desisted  from  further  persuasion  ;  and  told  me  the  guide  should 
be  ready  in  the  afternoon. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  guide  appearing,  I  went  and  took  my 
last  farewell  of  the  good  old  king,  and  in  three  hours  reached 
Konjour,  a  small  village,  where  we  determined  to  rest  for  the 
night.  Here  I  purchased  a  fine  sheep  for  some  beads,  and  my 
SerawooUi  attendants  killed  it  with  all  the  ceremonies  prescri- 
bed by  their  religion  :  part  of  it  was  dressed  for  supper  ;  after 
which  a  dispute  arose  between  one  of  the  SerawooUi  Negroes 
and  Johnson,  my  interpreter,  about  the  sheep's  horns.  The  for- 
mer claimed  the  horns  as  his  perquisite,  for  having  acted  the 
part  of  our  butcher,  and  Johnson  contested  the  claim.  I  settled 
the  matter  by  giving  a  horn  to  each  of  them.  This  trifling  in- 
cident is  mentioned  as  introductory  to  what  follows :  for  it  ap- 
peared on  enquiry  that  these  horns  were  highly  valued,  as  being 
easily  convertible  into  portable  sheaths,  or  cases,  for  containing 
and  keeping  secure  certain  charms  or  amulets  called  sapbies^ 
which  the  Negroes  constantly  wear  about  them.  These  saphies 
are  prayers  or  rather  sentences,  from  the  Koran,  which  the 
Mahomedan  priests  write  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  sell  to  the 
simple  natives,  who  consider  them  to  possess  very  extraordinary 
virtues.  Some  of  the  Negroes  wear  them  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  bite  of  snakes  or  alligators  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
saphie  is  commonly  inclosed  in  a  snake's  or  alligator's  skin,  and 
tied  round  the  ancle.  Others  have  recourse  to  them  in  time  of 
war,  to  protect  their  persons  against  hostile  weapons ;  but  the 
common  use  to  which  these  amulets  are  applied,  is  to  prevent 
or  cure  bodily  diseases ;  to  preserve  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and, 
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generally  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  superior  powers  under  all 
the  circumstances  and  occurences  of  life.  * 

In  this  case,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  wonderful  con- 
tagion of  superstition  ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  the  majority 
of  the  Negroes  are  Pagans,  and  absolutely  reject  the  doctrines 
of  Mahomet,  I  did  not  meet  with  a  man,  whether  a  Bushreen 
or  Kafir,  who  was  not  fully  persuaded  of  the  powerful  efficacy 
of  these  amulets.  The  truth  is,  that  all  the  natives  of  this  part 
of  Africa  consider  the  art  of  writing  as  bordering  on  magic  ; 
and  it  is  not  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet,  but  in  the  arts 
of  the  magician,  that  their  confidence  is  placed.  It  will  here- 
after be  seen  that  I  was  myself  lucky  enough,  in  circumstances 
of  distress,  to  turn  the  popular  credulity  in  this  respect  to  good 
account. 

On  the  7th  I  departed  from  Konjour,  and  slept  at  a  village 
called  Malla  (or  Mallaing) ;  and  on  the  8th  about  noon  I  ar- 
rived at  Kolor,  a  considerable  town  ;  near  the  entrance  into 
which  I  observed,  hanging  upon  a  tree,  a  sort  of  masquerade 
habit,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  which  I  was  told  on  enquiry  be- 
longed to  MuMBO  Jumbo.  This  is  a  strange  bugbear,  common 
to  all  the  Mandingo  towns,  and  much  employed  by  the  Pagan 
natives  in  keeping  their  women  in  subjection  ;  for  as  the  Kafirs 
are  not  restricted  in  the  number  of  their  wives,  every  one  marries 
as  many  as  he  can  conveniently  maintain  ;  and  as  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  ladies  disagree  among  themselves,  family 

*  I  believe  that  similar  channs  or  amulets,  under  the  names  of  domini,  grigri^ 
fetich ^  ice.  ice.  are  common  in  all  parts  of  Africa. 
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quarrels  sometitaes  rise  to  such  a  height,  that  the  authority  of 
the  husband  can  no  longer  preserve  peace  in  his  household.  Tn 
such  cases,  the  interposition  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  called  in,  and 
is  always  decisive. 

This  strange  rtiinister  of  justice  (who  is  supposed  to  be  either 
the  husband  himself,  or  some  person  instructed  by  him),  dis- 
guised in  the  dress  that  bias  been  mentioned,  and  armed  with  the 
rod  of  public  authority,  announces  his  coming  (whenever  his 
services  are  required)  by  loud  and  dismal  screams  in  the  woods 
near  the  town.  He  begins  the  pantomime  at  the  approach  of 
night ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  he  enters  the  town,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Bentang,  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  immediately 
assemble. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  this  exhibition  is  not  much 
relished  by  the  women  ;  for  as  the  person  in  disguise  is  entirely 
unknown  to  them,  every  married  female  suspects  that  the  visit 
may  possibly  be  intended  for  herself ;  but  they  dare  not  refuse 
to  appear  when  they  are  summoned ;  and  the  ceremony  com- 
mences with  songs  and  dances,  which  continue  till  midnight, 
about  which  time  Mumbo  fixes  on  the  offender.  This  unfor- 
tunate victim  being  thereupon  immediately  seized,  is  stripped 
naked,  tied  to  a  post,  and  severely  scourged  with  Mumbo's  rod, 
amidst  the  shouts  and  derision  of  the  whole  assembly  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  rest  of  the  women  are  the  loudest  in  their 
exclamations  on  this  occasion  against  their  unhappy  sister. 
Daylight  puts  an  end  to  this  indecent  and  unmanly  revel. 

December  9th.     As  there  was  no  water  to  be  procured  on 
the  road,  we  travelled  with  great  expedition  until  we  reached 
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Tambacunda,«and  departing  from  thence  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  10th ;  we  reached  in  the  evening  Kooniakary,  a  town 
of  nearly  the  same  magnitude  as  Kolor.  About  noon  on  the 
11th  we  arrived  at  Koojar,  the  frontier  town  of  WooUi,  towards 
Bondou^  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  intervening  Wilder- 
ness of  two  days'  journey. 

The  guide  appointed  by  the  King  of  WooUi  being  now  to 
return,  I  presented  him  with  some  amber  for  his  trouble  :  and 
haling  been  informed  that  it  was  not  possible  at  all  times  to 
pit>cure  water  in  the  Wilderness,  I  made  inquiry  for  men  who 
would  serve  both  as  guides  and  water-bearers  during  my  journey 
across  it.  Three  Negroes,  elephant'  hunters,  offered  their  ser- 
vices for  these  purposes,  which  I  accepted,  and  paid  them  three 
bars  each  in  advance,  and  the  day  being  far  spent,  I  determined 
to  pass  the  night  in  my  present  quarters. 
•  The  inhabitants  of  Koojar,  though  not  wholly  unaccustomed 
to  the  sight  of  Europeans  (most  of  them  having  occasionally 
visited  the  countries  on  the  Ganibia)  beheld  me  with  a  mixture 
rf  curiosity  and  reverence,  and  in  the  evening  invited  me  to 
see  a  neobering,  or  wrestling  match,  at  the  Bentang.  This  is  an 
exhibition  very  common  in  all  the  Mandingo  countries.  The 
:4>ectat(H*s  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  leaving  the  interme- 
diate space  (or  the  wrestlers,  who  were  strong  active  young  men, 
full  of  emulation,  and  accustomed  I  suppose  from  their  infancy 
to  this  sort  of  exertion.  Being  stripped  of  their  clothing,  except 
a  short  pair  of  drawers,  and  having  their  skin  anointed  with 
oil,  or  sbea  butter,  the  combatants  approached,  each  other  on 
ril  fours,  parrying  with,  and  occasionally  extending  a  hand 
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for  some  time,  till  at  length  one  of  them  sprang  forward, 
and  caught  his  rival  by  the  knee.  Great  dexterity  and  judg- 
ment were  now  displayed ;  but  the  contest  was  decided  by 
superior  strength;  and  I  think  that  few  Europeans  would 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  conqueror.  It  must  not  be 
unobserved,  that  the  combatants  were  animated  by  the  music 
of  a  drum,  by  which  their  actions  were  in  some  measure 
regulated. 

The  wrestling  was  succeeded  by  a  dance,  in  which  many 
performers  assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with  little  bells, 
which  were  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms ;  and  here  too  the 
drum  regulated  their  motions.  It  was  beaten  with  a  crooked  stick, 
which  the  drummer  held  in  his  right  hand,  occasionally  using 
his  left  to  deaden  the  sound,  and  thus  vary  the  music.  The  drum 
is  likewise  applied  on  these  occasions  to  keep  order  am(»g  the 
spectators,  by  imitating  the  sound  of  certain  Mandingo  sen- 
tences :  for  example,  when  the  wrestling  match  is  about  to  begin, 
the  drummer  strikes  what  is  understood  to  signify  ali  bee  seti^- 
sit  all  down ;  upon  which  the  spectators  immediately  seat  them- 
selves ;  and  when  the  combatants  are  to  begin,  he  strikes  omAa 
amutUi — take  hold,  take  hold. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  was  presented,  by  way  of  re- 
freshment, with  a  liquor  which  tasted  so  much  like  the  strcMQg- 
beer  of  my  native  country  (and  very  good  beer  too),  as  to  induce 
me  to  inquire  into  its  composition ;  and  I  learnt,  with  some  de- 
gree of  surprise^  that  it  was  actually  made  from  corn  which  had 
been  previously  malted,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  barley  is 
malted  in  Great  Britain :  a  root  yielding  a  grateful  bitter,  was 
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used  in  lieu  of  hops^  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgot ;  but  the 
corn  which  yields  the  wort,  is  the  bolcus  spicatus  of  botanists. 

Early  in  the  mcnrning  (the  12th)  I  found  that  one  of  the  ele*-* 
phant  hunters  had  absconded  with  the  money  he  had  received 
from  me  in  part  of  wages;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  other 
two  from  following  his  example,  I  made  them  instemtly  fill 
their  calabashes  (or  gourds)  with  water,  and  as  the  sun  rose  I 
entered  the  Wilderness  that  separates  the  kingdoms  of  WooUi 
andBondou. 

We  had  not  travelled  mace  than  a  mile  before  my  attendants 
insisted  on  stopping,  that  they  might  prepare  a  saphie,  or 
charm,  to  insure  us  a  safe  journey.  This  was  done  by  mutter* 
ing  a  few  sentences,  and  spitting  upon  a  stone,  which  was 
thrown  before  us  on  the  road.  The  same  ceremony  was  re* 
peated  three  times,  after  which  the  Negroes  proceeded  with 
the  greatest  confidence;  every  one  being  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  stone  (like  the  scape  goat)  had  carried  with  it  ev^y  thing 
that  could  induce  superior  powers  to  visit  us  with  misfortune. 

We  continued  our  journey  without  stopping  any  more  until 
noon,  when  we  came  to  a  large  tree,  called  by  the  natives 
Neema  Taha.  It  had  a  very  singular  appearance,  being  deco- 
rated with  innumerable  rags  or  scraps  of  doth,  which  persons 
travelling  across  the  Wilderness  had,  at  difiGerent  times,  tied  to 
the  branches ;  probably,  at  first,  to  inform  the  traveller  that 
water  was  to  be  found  near  it ;  but  the  custom  has  been  so 
greatly  sanctioned  by  time,  that  nobody  now  presumes  to  pass 
without  hanging  up  something.  I  followed  the  example,  and 
suspended  a  handsome  piece  of  doth  on  one  of  the  boughs ;  and 
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being  told  that  either  a  well,  or  pool  of  water,  was  at  no  great 
distance,  I  ordered  the  JSfegroes  to  unload  the  asses,  that  we 
^ig^t  give  them  corn,  and  regale  ourselves  with  the  provisions 
we  had  brought.  In  the  mean  time,  I  sent  one  of  the  elephant 
hunters  to  look  for  the  well,  intending,  if  water  was  to  be  ob- 
tained, to  rest  here  for  the  night.  A  pool  was  found,  but  the 
water  was  thick  ahd  muddy,  and  the  Negro  discovered  near  it 
the  remains  of  a  fire  recently  extinguished,  and  the  fragments 
of  provisions,  which  afforded  a  proof  that  it  had  been  lately  vi- 
sited, either  by  travellers  or  bfinditti.  The  fears  of  my  atten- 
dants supposed  the  latter ;  and  believing  that  robbers  lurked 
near  us,  I  was  persuaded  to  change  my  resolution  of  resting 
here  all  night,  and  proceed  to  anoth^  watering  place,  which  I 
was  assured  we  might  reach  early  in  the  evening. 

We  departed  accordingly,  but  it  was  eight  o'clock  at  night 
befope  We  came  to  the  watering  place ;  and  being  now  suffi- 
ciently fiuigued  with  so  long  a  day's  journey,  we  kindled  a  large 
fire,  and  lay  down,  surrounded  by  our  cattle,  on  the  bare  ground, 
more  than  a  gun-shot  from  any  bush ;  the  Negroids  ^grfiielpg  to 
keep  watch  by  turiis  to  prevent  surprise. 

I  know  riot  indeed  that  any  danger  was  justly  to  b^  ,drea4aii^, 
but  the  Negroes  were  unaccountably  apprehensive  of  banditti^ 
durir^  the  whole  of  the  journey .  As  soon  therefore  as  day Ijght 
appeared,  we  filled  our  soofroos  (skins)  and  calabashes  at  the 
pool,  and  set;  out  for  Tallika,  the  first  town  in  Bondou,  whid^ 
we  reached  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  (the  13th  of 
December).  I  carinot,  however,  4;arke  leave  of  WooUi,  without 
observing  that  I  was  ev^y  wh^re  well  received  by  the  natives; 
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and  that  the  fatigues  of  the  day  were  generally  alleviated  by  a 
hearty  welcome  at  night ;  and  although  the  African  mode  of . 
living  was  at  first  unpleasant  to  me,  yet  I  found,  at  length,  that 
custom  surmounted  trifling  inconveniencies,  and  made  every 
thing  palatable  and  easy. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Some  Account  of  the  Inbahiiants  of  Tallika. — The  Author  proceeds 
for  Fatteconda — Incidents  on  the  Road. — Crosses  the  Neriko, 
arrives  at  Koorkarany — reaches  the  River  Faleme — Fishery  on 
that  River — proceeds  along  its  Bank  to  Naye  or  Nayemow — 
crosses  the  Falenii  and  arrives  at  Fatteconda. — Has  an  Inter- 
view  with  Almami,  the  Sovereign  of  Bondou. — Description  of 
the  King's  Dwelling — has  a  second  Interview  with  the  King, 
who  begs  the  Author's  Coat. — Author  visits  the  King's  Wives — 
is  permitted  to  depart  on  friendly  Terms. — Journey  by  Night — 
arrives  at  Joag. — Some  Account  of  Bondou  and  its  Inhabitants 
the  Foulahs. 

Tallika,  the  frontier  town  of  Bondou  towards  Woolli,  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Foulahs  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  who  live 
in  considerable  affluence,  partly  by  furnishing  provisions  to  the 
coffles,  or  caravans,  that  pass  through  the  town,  and  partly  by  the 
sale  of  ivory,  obtained  by  hunting  elephants ;  in  which  employ- 
ment the  young  men  are  generally  very  successful.  Here,  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  King  of  Bondou  constantly  resides, 
whose  business  it  is  to  give  timely  information  of  the  arrival  of 
the  caravans;  which  are  taxed  according  to  the  number  of 
loaded  asses  that  arrive  at  Tallika. 

I  took  up  my  residence  at  this  officer's  house,  and  agreed 
with  him  to  accompany  me  to  Fatteconda,  the  residence  of  the 
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king ;  for  which  he  was  to  receive  five  birs  ;  and  before  my 
departure  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Dr.  Laidley,  and  gave  my  let- 
ter to  the  master  of  a  caravan  bound  for  the  Gambia.  This 
caravan  consisted  of  nine  or  ten  people  with  five  asses  loaded 
with  ivory.  The  large  teeth  are  conveyed  in  nets,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  ass ;  the  small  ones  are  wrapped  up  in  skins,  and 
secured  with  ropes.    . 

December  i4thr  We  left  Tallika,  and  rode  on  very  peaceably 
for  about  two  miles,  when  a  violent  quarrel  arose  between  two 
of  my  fellow-travellers,  one  of  whom  was  the  blacksmith,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  bestowed  some  opprobrious  terms  upon 
each  other ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  an  Afirican  will 
sooner  forgive  a  blow,  than  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  his 
ancestors :  <'  Strilce  me,  but  do  not  curse  my  mother/'  is  a  com- 
mon expressioa  even  among  the  slaves.  This  sort  of  abuse, 
therefore,  so  enraged  one  of  the  disputants  that  be  drew  his 
cutlass  upon  the  blacksmith,  and  would  certainly  have  ended  the 
dispute  in  a  very  serious  rnanner,  if  the  others  had  not  laid  hold 
of  him^  and  wrested  the  cutlass  from  him.  I  was  obliged  to  inter- 
fere»  and  put  an  end  to  thb  cUsagreeable  business,  by  desiring  the 
blacksmith  to  be  silent,  and  telling  the  other,  who  I  thought  was 
in  the  wrong,  that  if  he  attempted  in  future  to  draw  his  cutlass^ 
or  molest  any  of  my  att^idants,  I  should  look  upon  him  as  a  rob- 
ber»  and  shoot  him  without  further  ceremony.  This  threat  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  we  marched  sullenly  along  till  the  after- 
noon, when  we  arrived  at  a  number  of  small  villages  scattered 
over  an  open  and  fertile  plain  ;  at  one  of  these  called  Ganado 
we  took  up  our  residence  for  the  night :  here  an  exchange  of 
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presents  and  a  good  supper  terminated  all  animosities  among 
my  attendants ;  and  the  night  was  far  advanced  before  any  of 
us  thought  of  going  to  sleep.  We  were  amused  by  an  itinerant 
singing  man,*  who  told  a  number  of  diverting  stories,  and 
played  some  sweet  airs»  by  blowing  his  breath  upon  a  bow* 
string,  and  striking  it  at  the  same  time  with  a  stick. 

December  15th.  At  daybreak  my  fellow-travellers,  the  Sera*' 
woollies,  took  leave  of  me,  with  many  prayers  for  my  safety. 
About  a  mile  from  Ganado,  we  crossed  a  considerable  branch 
of  the  Gambia,  called  Neriko.  The  banks  were  steep,  and  cover- 
ed with  mimosas;  and  I  obeerved  in  the  mud  a  number  of  large 
muscles,  but  the  natives  do  not  eat  them.  About  noon,  the  sun 
being  exceedingly  hot,  we  rested  two  hours  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  and  purchased  some  milk  and  pounded  com  from  some 
Foulah  herdsmen,  and  at  sunset  reached  a  town  called  Koor- 
karany,  where  the  blacksmith  had  some  relations ;  and  here  wje 
rested  two  days. 

Koorkarany  is  a  Mahomedan  town,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall, 
and  is  provided  with  a  mosque.  Here  I  was  shewn  a  number  of 
Arabic  manuscripts,  particularly  a  copy  of  the  book  before  men- 
tioned called  Al  Sbara.  The  Maraboo^  or  priest,  in  whose  po6« 
session  it  was,  read  and  explained  to  me  in  Mandingo,  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages ;  and  in  return  I  shewed  him 
Richardson's  Arabic  grammar,  which  he  very  much  admired. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  (Dec.  17th)  we  departed 

*  These  are  a  sort  of  trarelling  bards  and  musicians,  who  sing  extempore 
songs  in  praise  of  those  who  employ  them.  A  fuller  account  of  them  will  be  given 
hereafter. 
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from  Koorkarany.  We  were  joined  by  a  young  man  who  was 
travelling  to  Fatteconda  for  salt;  and  as  night  set  in  we 
reached  Dooggi,  a  small  village  about  three  miles  from  Koor- 
karany. 

Provisions  were  here  so  cheap  that  I  purchased  a  bullock  for 
six  small  stones  of  amber  ;  for  I  found  my  company  increase  or 
diminish  according  to  the  good  fare  they  met  with. 

Dec.  18th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  departed  from  Dooggi, 
and  being  joined  by  a  number  of  Foulahs  and  other  people, 
made  a  formidable  appearance ;  and  were'  under  no  apprehen- 
sion of  being  plundered  in  the  woods.  About  eleven  o'clock  one 
of  the  asses  proving  very  refractory,  the  Negroes  took  a  curious 
method  to  make  him  tractable.  They  cut  a  forked  stfck,  and 
putting  the  forked  part  into  the  ass's  mouth,  like  the  bit  of  a 
bridle,  tied  the  two  smaller  parts  together  above  his  head,  leav- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  stick  of  sufficient  length  to  strike 
against  the  ground,  if  the  ass  should  attempt  to  put  his  head 
down.  After  this,  the  ass  walked  along  quietly,  and  gravely 
enough,  taking  care,  after  some  practice,  to  hold  his  head  suf- 
ficiently high  to  prevent  the  stones  or  roots  of  trees  from  strik- 
ing against  the  end  of  the  stick,  which  experience  had  taught 
him  would  give  a  severe  shock  to  his  teeth.  This  contrivance 
produced  a  ludicrous  appearance,  but  my  fellow-travellers  told 
me  it  was  constantly  adopted  by  the  Slatees,  and  always  proved 
efiectual. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  a  few  scattered  villages,  sur- 
rounded with  extensive  cultivation ;  at  one  of  which,  called 
Buggil,  we  passed  the  night  in  a  miserable  hut,  having  no  other 
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bed  than  a  bundle  of  corn  atalks^  and  no  ptovisbna  but  what  we 
brought  with  us.  The  wells  here  are  dug  with  great  ir^nuity^ 
and  are  very  deep.  I  me^ured  one  of  the  buck^etropte,  and 
found  the  depth  of  the  well  to  be  28  fathoms. 

Dec.  19th.    We  departjpd  from  Buggil)  and  travelled  along  a 
dry,  stony  height,  covered  with  mimosas^  till  mid-day ;  when 
the  land  sloped  towards  the  east,  and  we  descended  into  a 
deep  valley,  in  which  I  observed  abundance  of  whin-stone,  and 
white  quartz.    Pursuing  our  course  to  the  eastward,  along  this 
valley,  in  the  bed  of  an  exhausted  river  course,  we  ctoie  to  a  large 
village,  where  we  intended  to  lodge.  We  found  many  of  the  na- 
tives, dressed  in  a  thin  French  gauze,  which  they  called  By  qui; 
this  being  a  light  airy  dress,  and  well  calculated  to  display 
the  shape  of  their  persons,  is  much  esteemed  by  the  ladies. 
The  manners  of  these  females,  however,  did  not  correspond  with 
their  dress ;  for  they  were  rude  and  troublesome  in  the  highest 
degree ;  they  surrounded  me  in  numbers,  begging  for  amber, 
beads,  &c. ;  and  v^ere  so  vehement  in  their  solicitations,  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  them.    They  tore  my  cloak,  cut  the 
buttons  from  my  boy's  clothes,  and  were  proceeding  to  other 
outrages,  when  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  off,  followed  for 
half  a  mile  by  a  body  of  these  harpies. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  Soobrudooka,  and  as  my  company 
was  numerous,  (being  fourteen)  I  purchased  a  ^beep,  and  abun- 
dance of  corn  for  supper  ;  after  which  we  lay  down  by  the  bun- 
dles, and  passed  an  uncomfortable  night  in  a  heavy  dew. 

Dec.  20th.  We  departed  from  Soobrudooka,  and  at  two  o'clock 
reached  a  large  village  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Falem^ 
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river,  which  iir  here  rapid  and  rocky.  The  Datives  were  ehi- 
pkyyed  in  fehing  iii  various  waysi.  The  large  fish  were  taken 
in  loi^  baskets  nmde  of  split  cslne,  and  placed  in  a  strong  cur- 
rent; which  was  created  by  walls  of  stone  built  across  the  stream, 
certain  open  places  being  left,  through  which  the  water  rushed 
with  great  fiorce-  Some  of  these  baskets  were  more  than  so  feet 
long,  and  when  once  the  fish  had  entered  one  of  them,  the  force 
of  the  stream  prevented  it  from  returning.  The  small  fish  were 
Uiken  in  great  numbers  in  hand-nets,  which  the  natives  weave 
of  cotton,  and  use  with  great  dexterity.  The  fish  last  men- 
tioned are  about  the  size  of  sprats,  and  are  prepared  for  sale  in 
difierent  ways ;  the  most  common  is  by  pounding  them  entire 
as  they  come  front  the  stream,  in  a  wooden  mcMTtar,  and  expos- 
ing them  to  dry  in  the  sun,  in  large  lumps,  like  sugar  loaves.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  the  smell  is  not  very  agreeable ;  but  in 
the  Moorish  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Senegal,  where  fish  is 
scarcely  known^  this  preparation  is  esteemed  as  a  luxury,  and 
sold  to  considerable  advants^.  The  manner  of  using  it  by  the 
natives  is>  by  dissolnng  a  piece  of  this  black  loaf  in  boiling 
water,  and  mixing  it  with  their  h)Uskou$. 
.  I  thought  it  very  singular,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  find 
the  ba-nks  of  the  Falem6  every  where  covered  with  large  and 
beautiful  fields  of  corn ;  but  on  examination  I  found  it  was  not 
the  same  species  of  grain  as  is  commonly  cultivated  on  the 
Gatdbia ;  it  is  called  hy  the  natives  Matiio ;  and  grows  in  the 
dry  season;,  is  very  prolific,  and  is  reaped  in  the  month  of 
January.  It  is*  tte  same  which,  from  the  depending  position 
of  the  eait,  is  called  by^  botanical  writers  bolcus  cemuus. 
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On  returning  to  the  village,  after  an  excursion  to  the  river 
side,  to  inspect  the  fishery,  an  old  Moorish  shiereeff  came  to  be- 
stow his  blessing  upon  me,  and  beg  some  paper  to  write  saphies 
upon.  This  man  had  seen  Major  Houghton  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kaarta,  and  told  me  that  he  died  in  the  country  of  the  Moors. 
I  gave  him  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  and  he  levied  a  similar  tribute 
from  the  blacksmith ;  for  it  is  customary  for  young  Mussulmen 
to  make  presents  to  the  old  ones,  in  order  to  obtain  their  bless- 
ing, which  is  pronounced  in  Arabic,  and  received  with  great 
humility,  ^     - 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  course  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  northward,  till  eight  o'clock,  when 
we  reached  Nayemow  :  here  the  hospitable  master  of  the  town 
received  us  kindly,  and  presented  us  with  a  bullock.  In  return, 
I  gave  him  some  amber  and  beads. 

Dec.  2 1st.  In  the  morning,  having  agreed  for  a  canoe  to  carry 
over  my  bundles,  I  crossed  the  river,  whkh  came  up  to  my 
knees,  as  I  sat  on  my  horse ;  but  the  water  is  so  clear,  that  from 
the  high  bank,  the  bottom  is  visible  all  the  way  over. 

About  noon  we  entered  Fatteconda,  the  capital  of  Bondou ; 
and  in  a  little  time  received  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  a  re*- 
spectable  Slatee :  for  as  there  are  no  public  houses  in  Africa,  it  is 
customary  for  strangers  to  stand  at  the  Bentang,  or  some  other 
place  of  public  resort,  till  they  are  invited  to  a  lodging  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  We  accepted  the  offer;  and  in  an  hour 
afterwards,  a  person  came  and  told  me  that  he  was  sent  on 
purpose  to  conduct  me  to  the  king,  who  was  very  desirous  of 
seeing  me  immediately,  if  I  was  not  too  much  fatigued. 
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I  took  my  interpreter  with  me»  and  followed  the  messenger 
till  we  got  quite  out  of  the  town,  and  crossed  some  corn  fields ; 
when  suspecting  some  trick  I  stopped^  and  asked  the  guide  whi- 
ther he  was  going.  Upon  which  he  pointed  to  a  man  sitting* 
under  a  tree  at  some  little  distance ;  and  told  me  that  the  king* 
frequently  gave  audience  in  that  retired  manner,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  crowd  of  people  ;  and  that  nobody  but  myself  and  my  inter- 
preter must  approach  him.  When  I  advanced,  the  king  desired^ 
me  to  come  and  sit  by  him  upon  the  mat ;  and  after  hear- 
ing my  story,  oiv  which  he  made  no  observation,  he  asked  if 
I  wished  to  purchase  any  slaves,  or  gold :  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  he  seemed  rather  surprised;,  but  dedred  me  ta 
come  to  him  in  the  evening,  and  he  would  give  me  aome  {»*o- 
visions. 

This  monarch  was  called  Almami ;  a  Moorish  name,  though 
I  was  told  that  he  was  not  a  Mahomedan,  but  a  Kafir,  or 
Pagan.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  acted  towards  M^or  Houghton^ 
with  great  unkindness,  and  caused  hin^  to  be  plundered.  Hi» 
behaviour,  therefore,  towards  myself  at  this  interview,  though 
much  more  civil  than  I  expected,  was  far  from*  freeing  me  from 
uneasiness.  I  still  apprehended  some  double  dealing ;  and  as  I 
was  now  entirely  in  his  power,  I  thought  it  best  to  smooth  the 
way  by  a  present ;  accordingly  I  took  with  me  in  the  evening, 
one  cannister  of  gunpowder,  some  amber,  tobacco,  and  my 
umbrella ;  and  as  I  coni^dered  that  my  bundles  would  inevitably 
be  searched,  I  concealed  some  few  articles  in  the  roof  of  the 
hut  where  I  lodged,  and  I  put  on  my  new  blue  coat,  in  order 
ta  preserve  it. 
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All  the  houses  belonging  to  the  king  and  his  family  are  stir- 
rounded  by  alofty  mud  wall,  which  converts  the  whole  into  a  kind 
of  citadel.  The  interioi*  is  subdivided  into  different  courts.  At 
the  first  place  of  entrance  I  observed  a  man  standing  with  a  mus- 
ket on  his  shoulder ;  and  I  found  the  way  to  the  presence  very 
intricate,  leading  through  many  passages,  with  centinels  placed 
at  the  difierent  doors.  When  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the 
court  in  which  the  king  resides,  both  my  guide  and  interpreter, 
according  to  custom,  took  off  their  sandals ;  and  the  former  pro^ 
Qounced  the  king's  name  aloud,  repeating  it  till  he  was  answered 
from  within.  We  found  the  monarch  sitting  upon  a  mat,  and 
two  attendants  with  him.  I  repeated  what  I  had  before  told 
him  concerning  the  object  of  my  journey,  and  my  reasons  for 
passing  through  his  country.  He  seemed,  however,  but  half  sa- 
tisfied. The  notion  of  travelling  for  curiosity,  was  quite  new  to 
him.  He  thought  it  impossible,  he  said,  that  any  man  in  his 
senses  would  undertake  so  dangerous  a  journey,  merely  to  look 
at  the  country,  ^nd  its  inhabitants :  however,  whea  I  ofFwed  to 
^ew  him  the  contents  of  my  portmanteau,  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  me,  he  was  convinced  ;  and  it  was  evkient  that  his 
suspicion  had  arisen  from  a  belief,  that  every  white  man  must 
of  necessity  be  a  trader.  Wlien  I  had  ddivered  my  presents,  he 
seemed  well  pleased,  and  was  particularly  delighted  with  the 
umbrella,  which  he  repeatedly  furled  and  unfurled,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  hiraself  and  his  two  attendants ;  who  could  not 
fior  some  time  comprehend  the  use  of  this  wonderful  machine. 
After  this  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave,  when  the  king,  desir- 
ing me  to  stop  a  while,  began  a  long  preamble  in  favour  of  the 
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wbkes ;  extolling  their  immense  wealth,  and  gooddi^>oeitions* 
He  next  proceeded  to  an  eulogium  on  my  blue  coat,  of  which 
the  yellow  buttons  seemed  particularly  to  catch  his  fancy ;  and 
he  concluded  by  entreating  me  to  present  him  with  it ;  assuring 
me,  for  my  consolation  under  the  loss  of  it,  that  he  would  wear 
it  on  all  public  occasions,  and  inform  every  one  who  saw  it,  of 
my  great  liberality  towards  him.  The  request  of  an  African 
prince,  in  his  own  dominions,  particularly  when  made  to  a 
stranger,  comes  little  short  of  a  command.  It  is  only  a  way  of 
obtaining  by  gentle  means,  what  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  take  by 
force  ;  and  as  it  was  against  my  interest  to  ofiend  him  by  a  re-^ 
fusal,  I  very  quietly  took  oflF  my  coat,  the  only  good  one  in  my 
possession,  and  laid  it  at  his  feet 

In  return  for  my  compliance,  he  presented  me  with  great 
plenty  of  provisions,  and  desired  to  see  me  again  in  the  morn- 
ing.    I  accordingly  attended,  and  found  him  sitting  upon  his 
bed.    He  told  me  he  was  sick,  and  wished  to  have  a  little  blood 
taken  from  him  ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  tied  up  his  arm,  and  dis- 
played the  lancet,  than  his  courage  failed  ;  and  he  begged  me 
to  postpone  the  operation  till  the  afternoon,  as  he  felt  himself, 
he  said,  much  better  than  he  had  been,  and  thanked  me  kindly 
for  my  readiness  to  serve  him.    He  then  observed,  that  his  wo* 
men  were  very  desirous  to  see  me,  and  requested  that  I  would 
favour  them  with  a  visit.    An  attendant  was  ordered  to  conduct 
me ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  entered  the  court  appropriated  to  th« 
ladies,  than  the  whole  seraglio  surrounded  me  ;  some  b^ging 
for  physic,  some  for  amber  ;  and  all  of  them  demrous  of  trying 
that  great  African  specific,  blood-letting.    They  were  lo  or  i« 
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in  number,  most  of  them  young  and  handsome,  and  wearing  on 
their  heads  ornaments  of  gold,  and  beads  of  amber. 

They  rallied  me  with  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  on  different  sub* 
jects ;  particularly  upon  the  whiteness  of  my  skin,  and  the  pro- 
minency of  my  nose.  They  insisted  that  both  were  artificial. 
The  first,  they  said,  was  produced  when  I  was  an  infant,  by 
dipping  me  in  milk  ;  and  they  insisted  that  my  nose  had  been 
pinched  every  day,  till  it  had  acquired  its  present  unsightly  and 
unnatural  conformation.  On  my  part,  without  disputing  my  own 
deformity,  I  paid  them  many  compliments  on  African  beauty* 
I  praised  the  glossy  jet  of  their  skins,  and  the  lovely  depression 
of  their  noses  ;  but  they  said  that  flattery,  or  (as  they  empha- 
tically termed  it)  boney-moutb,  was  not  esteemed  in  Bondou.  In 
return,  however,  for  my  company  or  my  compliments  (to  which, 
by  the  way,  they  seemed  not  so  insensible  as  they  affected  to 
be),  they  presented  me  with  a  jar  of  honey  and  some  fish,  which 
were  sent  to  my  lodging  ;  and  I  was  desired  to  come  again  to 
the  king  a  little  before  sunset. 

I  <:^rried  with  me  some  beads  and  writing  paper,  it  being 
usual  to  present  some  small  offering  on  taking  leave :  in  return 
for  which,  the  king  gave  me  five  drachms  of  gold  ;  observing, 
that  it  was  but  a  trifle,  and  given  out  of  pure  friendship  ;  but 
would  be  of  use  to  me  in  travelling,  for  the  purchase  of  pro- 
visions. He  seconded  this  act  of  kindness  by  one  still  greater  ; 
politely  telling  me,  that  though  it  was  customary  to  examine 
the  baggage  of  every  traveller  passing  through  his  country,  yet, 
in  the  present  instance,  he  would  dispense  with  that  ceremony; 
addiiig,  I  was  at  liberty  to  depart  when  I  pleased. 
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Accordingly^  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  we  left  Fatteconda> 
and  about  eleven  o'clock  came  to  a  small  village^  where  we  de^ 
termined  to  stop  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

In  the  afternoon  my  fellow-travellers  informed  me>  that  as 
this  was  the  boundary  between  Bondou  and  Kajaaga,  and  dan* 
gerous  for  travellers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  our  jour- 
ney by  night,  until  we  should  reach  a  more  hospitable  part  of 
the  country.  I  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  hired  two  people 
for  guides  through  the  woods;  and  as  soon  as  the  people  of  the 
village  were  gone  to  sleep  (the  moon  shining  bright)  we  set 
out.  The  stillness  of  the  air,  the  howling  of  the  wild  beasts,  and 
the  deep  solitude  of  the  forest,  made  the  scene  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  of  us,  but  in  a  whisper; 
all  were  attentive,  and  every  one  anxious  to  shew  hb  sagacity, 
by  pointing  out  to  me  the  wolves  and  hyaenas  as  they  glided, 
like  shadows,  from  one  thicket  to  another.  Towards  morn- 
ing, we  arrived  at  a  village  called  Kimmoo,  where  our  guides 
awakened  one  of  their  acquaintances,  and  we  stopped  to  give 
the  asses  some  corn,  and  roast' a  few  ground-nuts  for  ourselves. 
At  daylight  we  resumed  our  Journey,  and  in  the  afternoon  ar- 
rived at  Joag  in  the  kingdom  of  Kajaaga. 

Being  now  in  a  country,  and  among  a  people,  difTeritig  in 
many  re^>ects  from  those  that  have  as  yet  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation, I  shall,  before  I  proceed  further,  give  some  account  of 
Bondou  (the  territory  we  have  left),  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
Foulahs,  the  description  of  whom  I  purposely  reserved  for  this 
part  of  my  work. 

Bondou  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bambook ;  on  the  south-» 
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east,  and  south,  by  Tenda,  and  the  Simbani  Wilderness ;  on  the 
south-west  by  Woolli ;  on  the  west,  by  Foota  Torra  ;  and  on 
the  north,  by  Kajaaga. 

The  country,  like  that  of  Woolli,  is  very  generally  covered 
with  woods,  but  the  land  is  more  elevated,  and  towards  the 
Falem^  river,  rises  into  considerable  hills.  In  native  fertility 
the  soil  is  not  surpassed,  I  believe,  by  any  part  of  Africa. 

From  the  central  situation  of  Bondou,  between  the  Gambia 
and  Senegal  rivers,  it  is  become  a  place  of  great  resort,  both  for 
the  Slatees,  who  generally  pass  through  it,  in  going  from  the 
Coast  to  the  interior  countries  ;  and  for  occasional  traders,  who 
frequently  come  hither  from  the  inland  countries,  to  purchase 
salt. 

These  different  branches  of  commerce  are  conducted  princi- 
pally by  Mandingoes  and  Serawoollies,  who  have  settled  in  the 
country.  These  merchants  likewise  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Gedumah,  and  other  Moorish  countries,  bartering 
corn  and  blue  cotton  clothes  for  salt ;  which  they  again  barter 
in  Dentila  and  other  districts  for  iron,  shea-butter,  and  small 
quantities  of  gold-dust.  They  likewise  sell  a  variety  of  sweet 
smelling  gums  packed  up  in  small  bags,  containing  each  about 
a  pound.  These  gums,  being  thrown  on  hot  embers,  produce 
a  very  pleasant  odour,  and  are  used  by  the  Mandingoes  for  per- 
fuming their  huts  and  clothes. 

The  customs,  or  duties  on  travellers,  are  very  heavy  ;  in  al- 
most every  town  an  ass  load  pays  a  bar  of  European  merchan- 
dize, and  at  Fatteconda,  the  residence  of  the  king,  pne  Indian 
baft,  or  a  musket,  and  six  bottles  of  gunpowder,  are  exacted  as 
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the  common  tribute.  By  means  of  these  duties,  the  King  of 
Bbndou  is  well  supplied  with  arms  and  annnunition ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  makes  him  formidable  to  the  neighbouring 
states. 

The  inhabitants  differ  in  their  complexions  and  national  man- 
ners from  the  Mandingoesand  SerawooUies,  with  whom  they  are 
frequently  at  war.  Some  years  ago  the  King  of  Bondou  crossed 
the  Falem6  rivej  with  a  numerous  army,  and  after  a  short  and 
bloody,  campaign  totally  defeated  the  forces  of  Samboo  King 
of  Bambouk,  who  was  x>bliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  surrender 
to  him  all  the  towns  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Falem^. 

The  Foulahs  in  general  (as  has  been  observed  in  a  former 
Chapter)  are  of  a  tawny  complexion,  with  small  features,  and 
soft  silky  hair;  next  to  the  Mandingoes  they  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  considerable  of  all  the  nations  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
Their  original  country  is  said  to  be  Fooladoo  (which  signifies 
the  country  of  the  Foulahs) ;  but  they  possess  at  present  many 
other  kingdoms  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other :  their  com* 
plexion,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  the  different  dis^ 
tricts  ;  in  Bondou,  and  the  other  kingdoms  which  are  situated 
in  the  vknnity  of  the  Moorish  territories,  they  are  of  a  more 
yellow  complexion  than  in  the  southern  states. 

The  Foulahs  of  Bondou  are  naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
disposition,  but  the  uncharitable  maxims  of  the  Koran  have  made 
them  less  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  more  reserved  in  their 
behaviour  than  the  Mandingoes,  They  evidently  consider  all  the 
Negro  natives  as  their  inferiors ;  and  when  talking  of  different 
nations,  always  rank  themselves  among  the  white  people. 

Is 
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Their  government  differs  from  that  of  the  Mandingoes  chiefly 
in  this,  that  they  are  more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the 
Mahomedan  laws ;  for  all  the  chief  men  (the  king  excepted) 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bondou,  are  Mus* 
sulmen,  and  the  authority  ami  laws  of  the  Prophet,  are  every 
where  looked  upon  as  saored  and  decisive.  In  the  exerdse  of 
their  faith,  however,  they  are  not  very  intolerant  towards  such 
of  their  countrymen  as  still  retain  their  ancieipt  superstitions. 
Religious  persecution  is  not  known  among  them,  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary ;  for  the  system  of  Mahomet  is  made  to  extend  itself 
by  means  abundantly  more  efficacious.  By  establishing  small 
schools  in  the  different  towns,  whare  many  of  the  Pagan  as  well 
as  Mahomedan  children  are  taught  to  read  the  Kenyan,  and  in- 
structed in  the  tenets  of  the  Prophet,  the  Mahomedan  priesti 
fix  a  bias  on  the  minds,  and  form  the  character  of  their  young 
disciples,  which  no  accidents  of  life  can  ever  afterwards  remove 
or  alter.  Many  of  these  little  schools  I  visited  in  my  progress 
through  the  country,  and  observed  with  pleasure  the  great  do- 
cility and  submissive  deportment  of  the  children,  and  heartily 
wished  they  had  had  better  instructors,  and  a  purer  religion* 

With  the  Mahomedan  faith  is  also  in^oduced  the  Arabic 
language,  with  which  most  of  the  Foulahs  have  a  dight  ac- 
quaintance. Their  native  tongue  abound^  very  much  in  liquids, 
but  there  is  something  unpleasant  in  the  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing it.  A  stranger  on  hearing  the  common  conversation  of  two 
Foulahs,  would  imagine  that  they  were  scolding  each  other. 
Their  numerals  are  th^se :— 
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One         — 

—        Go. 

Two        — 

—        Deedde<, 

Three     — 

—        TeUee, 

Four        — 

-        Nee. 

Five         — 

—        Jwee. 

Six          -- 

-        J^<»' 

Seven      — 

—        Jedeeddu, 

Eight       — 

—        Je  TetUe, 

Nine        — 

—        JeNee, 

Ten         — 

-        Satpo, 

The  industry  of  the  Foulahs^  in  the  occupaticiis  of  pasturagt 
and  s^ricultore»  is.every  where  remarkable.  Even  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gambia,  the  greater  part  of  the  corn  is  raised  by  them ; 
and  their  herds  and  flocks  are  more  numerous  and  in  better  con* 
dition  than  those  of  the  Mandingoes ;  hut  in  Bondou  they  are 
opulent  in  a  high  degree,  and  enjoy  all  the  necenaries  of  life  in 
the  greater  profusion.  They  display  great  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  cattle,  making  them  extremely  gentle  by  kihdoess 
and  i&miliarity.  On  the  approach  of  night,  they  are  coUcoted 
from  the  woods,  and  secured  in  folds,  called  korrees,  which  are 
constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  different  villages.  In 
the  middle  of  each  korree  is  erected  a  small  hut,  wherein  one  or 
two  of  the  herdsmen  keep  watch  during  the  night,  to  prevent 
the  cattle  from  been  stolen^  and  to  keep  up  the  fires  which  are 
kindled  round  the  korree  to  frighten  away  the  wild  beasts. 

The  cattle  are  milked  in  the  mornings  and  evenings :  the 
milk  is  excellent ;  but  the  quantity  obtained  from  any  one  cow 
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is  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  Europe.  The  Foulahs  use  the 
milk  chiefly  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  that,  not  until  it  is  quite 
sour.  The  cream  which  it  affords  is  very  thick,  and  is  converted 
into  butter  by  stirring  it  violently  in  a  large  calabash.  This 
butter,  when  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  freed  from  impu- 
rities, is  preserved  in  small  earthen  pots,  and  forms  a  part  in 
most  of  their  dishes ;  it  serves  likewise  to  anoint  their  heads, 
and  is  bestowed  very  liberally  on  their  faces  and  arms. 

But  although  milk  is  plentiful,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  Foulahs,  and  indeed  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Africa,  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  making  cheese. 
A  firm  attachment  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  makes 
them  view  with  an  eye  of  prejudice  every  thing  that  looks  like 
innovation.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  scarcity  of 
salt,  are  held  forth  as  unanswerable  objections ;  and  the  whole 
process  appears  to  them  too  long  and  troubleisome,  to  be  at- 
tended with  any  solid  advantage. 

Besides  the  cattle,  which  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
Foulahs,  they  possess  some  excellent  horses,  the  breed  of  which 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Arabian  with  the  original  African. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Account  ofKajaaga. — Serawodlies — tbcir Manners  and Langiufge. 
— Account  qfjoag. — Tbe  Author  is  ill  treated,  and  rolAed  of 
half  of  bis  Effects,  by  Order  of  Batcberiy  tbe  King. — Charity  of 
a  female  Slave. — Tbe  Author  is  visited  by  Demba  Sego,  Nephew 
of  the  King  of  Kasson,  who  offers  to  conduct  him  in  safety  to  that 
Kingdom. — Offer  accepted. — Tbe  Author  and  bis  Protector,  with 
a  numerous  Retinue,  set  out  and  reach  Samee,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Senegal. — Proceed  to  Kayee,  and  crossir^  the  Senegal^  ar^ 
rive  in  the  Kingdom  of  Kasson. 

1  HE  kingdom  of  Kajaaga^  in  which  I  was  now  arrived^  is  called 
by  the  French,  Gallam ;  but  the  name  that  I  have  adopted  is 
universally  used  by  the  natives.  This  country  is  bounded  oi| 
the  south^-east  and  south  by  Bambouk ;  on  the  west  by  Bondou 
and  Foota  Torra ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Senegal. 

The  air  and  climate  are,  I  believe,  more  pure  and  salubrious 
than  at  any  of  the  settlements  towards  the  Coast ;  the  face  of 
the  country  is  every  where  interspersed  with  a  pleasing  variety 
of  hills  and  vallies;  and  the  windings  of  the  Senegal  river,  which 
descends  from  the  rocky  hills  of  the  interior,  make  the  scenery 
on  its  banks  very  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

The  inhabitants  are  calW  SerawooUies,  or  (as  the  French 
write  it)  Seracolets.  Their  complexion  is  a  jet  black :  they  arc. 
not  to  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the  Jalofis. 
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The. government  is  monarchical;  and  the  regal  authority, 
from  what  I  experienced  of  it,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  formid- 
able. The  people  themselves,  however,  complain  of  no  op- 
pression ;  and  seemed  all  very  anxious  to  support  the  king,  in 
a  contest  he  was  going  to  enter  into  with  the  sovereign  of 
,  Kasson.  The  SerawooUies  are  habitually  a  trading  people;  they 
formerly  carried  on  a  great  commerce  with  the  French,  in  gold 
and  slaves,  and  still  maintain  some  traffic  in  slaves  with  the  Bri- 
tish factories  on  the  Gambia*  They  are  reckoned  tolerably  feir 
and  just  in  their  dealings,  but  are  indefatigable  in  their  exer- 
tions to  acquire  wealth,  and  they  derive  conaderable  profits  by 
the  sale  of  salt,  and  cotton  cloth,  in  distant  countries.  When  a 
Serawoolli  merchant  returns  home  from  a  trading  expedition, 
the  neighbours  immediately  assemble  to  congratulate  him  upon 
his  arrival.  On  these  occasions  the  traveller  displays  his  wealth 
and  liberality,  by  making  a  few  presents  to  his  friends ;  but  if 
he  has  been  unsuccessful,  his  levee  is  soon  over ;  and  every  one 
looks  upon  him  as  a  man  of  no  understanding,  who  could  per- 
form a  long  journey,  and  (as  they  express  it)  bring  back  nothing 
but  the  hair  upon  bis  head. 

Their  language  abounds  much  in  gutturals,  and  is  not  so  Har- 
monious as  that  spoken  by  the  Foulahs :  it  is,  howevCT,  well 
worth  acquiring  by  those  who  travel  through  this  part  of  the 
African  continent ;  it  being  very  generally  understood  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Kasson,  Kaarta,  Ludamar,  and  the  northwn  parts 
of  Bambarra.  In  all  these  countries  the  SerawooUies  are  the 
chief  traders.    Their  numerals  are. 
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One           — 

•»        Bam. 

Two          — 

FiUo. 

Three         — 

—        Sicco* 

Four           — 

—        Narrato. 

Five           — 

—        Karrago. 

Six             — 

—        Toomo. 

Seven          — 

—        Nero. 

Eight          — 

—        Sego, 

Nine           — 

—        Kabbo. 

Ten             — 

—        Tamo. 

Twenty       — 

—        Tamo  dijaio. 

We  arrived  at  Joag,  the  frontier  town  of  this  kingdom  oh 
the  d4th  of  December ;  and  took  up  our  residence  at  the  house 
of  the  chief  man,  who  is  here  no  longer  known  by  the  title  of 
Alkaid,  but  is  called  the  Booty.  He  was  a  rigid  Mahomedan, 
but  distinguished  for  his  hospitality.  This  town  may  be  suppos- 
ed, on  a  gross  onnputation,  to  contain  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  in  which  are  a  number  of  port 
holes,  for  musquetry  to  fire  through,  in  case  of  an  attack.  Every 
man's  possession  is  likewise  surrounded  by  a  vrall ;  the  whole 
forming  so  many  distinct  citadels ;  and  amongst  a  people  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  artillery,  these  walls  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  stronger  fortifications.  To  the  westward  of  the  town 
is  a  small  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  natives  raise  great 
plenty  of  tobacco  and  onions.     •• 

The  same  evening  Madiboo  the  Bushreen,  who  had  accom- 
panied me  from  Pisania,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  father  and 
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mother,  who  dwelt  at  a  neighbouring  town  called  Dramanet. 
He  was  joined  by  my  other  attendant  the  blacksmith  ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  I  was  invited  ta  see  the  sports  of  the  inha- 
bitants, it  being  their  eostom  on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  to 
welcome  them  by  diversrohs  of  diffin^nt  kinds,  I  found  a  great 
crowd  surrounding  a  party  who  were  dancing  by  the  light  of 
some  large  fires,  to  the  music  of  four  drums,  which  were  beat 
with  great  exactness  and  uniformity^  The  dances,  however,  con- 
sisted more  in  wanton  gestures,  than  in  muscular  exertion  or 
graceful  attitudes.  Tlie^lidies  vied-with  each  other  in  display- 
ing the  most  voluptuous  movements  imaginable. 

December  a5th.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  num- 
ber of  horsemen  came  into  the  town,  and  having  awakened 
my  landlord,  talked  to  him  for  some  time  in  tlie  Serawoolli 
tongue ;  after  which  they  dismounted,  and  came  to  the  Ben- 
tang  on  which  I  had  made  my  bed.  One  of  them  thinking 
that  I  was  asleep,  attempted  to  steal  the  musket  that  lay  by 
me  oh  the  ihat ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  e&ct  his  purpose 
undiscovered,  he  desisted;  and  the  strangers  sat  down. by  me 
till  daylight. 

I  could  now  easily  perceive,  by  the  countenance  of  my  inter-> 
preter,  Johnson,  that  something  very  unpleasant  was  in  agita- 
tion. I  was  likewise  surprised  to  see  Madiboo  and  the  black- 
smith so  soon  returned.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  Madiboo 
informed  me  that  as  they  were  dancing  at  Dramanet,  ten  horse- 
men belonging  to  Batcheri,  king  of  the  country,  with  his  se- 
cond son  at  thehr  head,  had  arrived  there,  inquiring  if  the  white 
roan  had  passed ;  and  on  b^g  told  that  I  was  at  Joag>  they 
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rode  off  without  stopping.  Madiboq  added,  that  on  hearing  this> 
he  and  the  blacksmith  hastened  back  to  give  me  notice  of  their 
coming.  Whilst  I  was  listening  to  this  narrative,  the  ten  horse- 
men mentioned  by  Madiboo  arrived  ;  and  coming  to  the  Ben- 
tang,  dismounted  and  seated  themselves  with  those  who  had 
come  before,  the  whole  being  about  twenty  in  number,  form* 
ing  a  circle  round  me,  and  each  man  holding  his  musket  in  his 
hand.  I  took  this  opportunity  to  observe  to  my  landlord,  that 
as. I  did  not  understand  the  Serawoolli  tongue,  I  hoped,  what- 
ever the  men  had  to  say,  they  would  speak  in  Mandingo.  To 
this  they  agreed,  and  a  short  man,  loaded  with  a  remarkable 
number  of  saphies,  opened  the  business  in  a  very  long  ha- 
rangue, informing  me  that  I  had  entered  the  king's  town  with- 
out having  first  paid  the  duties,  or  giving  any  present  to  the 
king,  and  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  my  people, 
cattle,  and  baggage  were  forfeited^  He  added,  that  they  had 
received  orders  from  the  king  to  conduct  me  to  Maana,*  the 
place  of  his  residence ;  and  if  I  refused  to  come  with  them,  their 
orders  were  to  bring  me  by  force ;  upon  his  saying  which,  all  of 
them  rose  up  and  asked  me  if  I  was  ready.  It  would  have  been 
equally  vain  and  imprudent  in  me  .to  have  resisted  or  irritated 
sudi  a  body  of  men ;  I  therefore  mfiected  to  comply  with  their 
commands,  and  begged  them  only  to  stop  a  little  until  I  had 
given  my  horse  a  feed  of  corn,  and  settled  matters  with  my  land- 
lord. The  poor  blacksmith,  who  was  a  native  of  Kasson,  mistook 

*  Maana  it  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Joseph,  on  the 
Seneg^  river,  formerly  a  French  factory. 
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this  feigned  compliance  for  a  real  intention,  and  taking  me 
away  from  the  company,  told  me,  that  he  had  always  behaved 
towards  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  father  and  master ;  and  he  hoped 
I  would  not  entirely  ruin  him,  by  going  to  Maana ;  adding, 
that  as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  a  war  would  soon  take 
place  between  Kasson  and  Kajaaga,  he  should  not  only  lose 
his  little  property,  the  savings  of  four  years'  industry,  but  should 
certainly  be  detained  and  sold  as  a  slave,  unless  his  friends  had 
an  opportunity  of  paying  two  slaves  for  his  redemption.  I  saw 
this  reasoning  in  its  full  force,  and  determined  to  do  my  utmost 
to  preserve  the  blacksmith  from  so  dreadful  a  fate.  I  therefore 
told  the  king's  son  that  I  was  ready  to  go  with  him,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  blacksmith,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  distant 
kingdom,  and  entirely  unconnected  with  me,  should  be  allowed 
to  stay  at  Joag,  till  my  return  ;  to  this  they  all  objected,  and 
insisted  that  as  we  had  all  acted  contrary  to  the  laws,  we  were 
all  equally  answerable  for  our  conduct. 

I  now  took  my  landlord  aside,  and  giving  him  a  small  pre- 
sent of  gunpowder,  asked  his  advice  in  so  critical  a  situation : 
he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  I  ought  not  to  go  to  the  king : 
he  was  fully  convinced,  he  said,  that  if  the  king  should  discover 
any  thing  valuable  in  my  possession,  he  would  not  be  over  scru- 
pulous about  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  This  made  me  the  more 
solicitous  to  conciliate  matters  with  the  king's  people ;  and  I  be- 
gan by  observing,  that  what  I  had  done  did  not  proceed  from 
any  want  of  respect  towards  the  king,  nor  from  any  wish  to 
violate  his  laws,  but  wholly  from  my  own  inexperience  and 
ignorance,  being  a  stranger^  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
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laws  and  customs  of  their  country ;  I  had  indeed  entered  the 
king's  frontier,  without  knowing  that  I  was  to  pay  the  duties 
beforehand,  but  I  was  ready  to  pay  them  now  :  which  I  thought 
w*5  all  they  could  reasonably  demand.  I  then  tendered  them, 
as  a  jirefent  to  the  king,  the  five  drams  of  gold  which  the  King 
of  Bonddu  had  given  me:  this  they  accepted,  but  insisted  on 
examining  my  baggage,  which  I  opposed  in  vain.  The  bun- 
dles were  opened  ;  but  the  men  were  much  disappointed  in 
not  finding  in  them  so  much  gold  and  amber  as  they  expected  : 
they  made  up  the  deficiency,  however,  by  taking  whatever 
things'  they  fancied ;  and  after  wrangling  and  debating  with 
me  till  sunset,  they  departed  ;  having  first  robbed  me  of  half 
my  goods.  These  proceedings  dispirited  my  people,  and  our 
fortitude  was  not  strengthened  by  a  very  indifferent  supper, 
after  a  long  fast.  Madiboo  begged  me  to  turn  bal:k  ;  Johnson 
laughed  at  the  thoughts  of  proceeding  without  money,  and  the 
blacksmith  was  afraid  to  be  seen,  or  even  to  speak,  lest  any  one 
should  discover  him  to  be  a  native  of  Kasson.  In  this  dispo- 
sition, we  passed  tlie  night  by  a  side  of  a  dim  fire,  and  our 
situation  the  next  day  was  very  perplexing  :  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  provisions  without  naoney,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  pro- 
duced any  beads  or  amber,  the  king  would  immediately  hear 
of  it,  and  I  should  probably  lose  the  few  effects  I  had  con- 
cealed«  We  therefore  resolved  to  combat  hunger  for  the  day  ; 
and  wait  some  favourable  opportunity  of  purchasing  or  begging 
provisions. 

Towards   evening,  as  I  was  sitting  upon  the  Bentang^ 
chewing  straws,  an  old  female  slave,  passing  by  with  a  basket 
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upon  her  head^  asked  me  if  I  bad  got  my  dinner.  As  I  thought 
she  only  laughed  at  me,  I  gave  her  no  answer ;  but  my  boy, . 
who  was  sitting  close  by,  answered  for  me ;  and  told  her,  that 
the  King's  people  had  robbed  me  of  all  my  money.  On  hearr 
ing  this,  the  good  old  woman,  with  a  look  of  unaffected  bene- 
volence, immediately  took  the  basket  from  her  head,  and  shew- 
ing me  that  it  contained  ground-nuts,  asked  me  if  I  could  eat 
them ;  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  presented  me 
with  a  few  handfuls,  and  walked  away,  before  I  had  time  to 
thank  her  for  this  seasonable  supply^  This  trifling  circumstance 
gave  me  peculiar  satisfaction.  I  reflected  with  pleasure  on  the 
conduct  of  this  poor  untutored  slave,  who,  without  ejcamining 
into  my  character  or  circumstances,  listened  implicitly  to  the 
dictates  of  her  own  heart.  Experience  had  taught  her  that 
hunger  waa  painful,  and  her  own  distresses  made  h^  commi-^ 
serate  those  of  others. 

The  old  woman  had  scarcely  left  me,  when  I  received  infor* 
mation  that  a  nephew  of  Demba  3ego  Jalla,  the  Mandingo  King 
of  Kasson,  was  coming  to  pay  me  a  visit*  He  had  been  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Batcheri,  King  of  Kajaaga,  to  endeavour  to 
settle  the  disputes  whkh  had  aris^i  betwe^i  his  uncle  and  the 
latter ;  but  after  debating  the  matter  four  days  without  sue* 
cess,  he  was  now  on  his  return  ;  ^nd  hearing  that  a  wJiite  man 
was  at  Joag,  in  his  way  to  Kasson,  curiosity  brought  him  to  seQ 
me.  I  represented  to  him  my  situation  and  distresses  ;  when 
he  frankly  offered  me  his  protection,  and  said  he  would  be  my 
guide  to  Kasson  (provided  I  would  set  out  the  next  mining), 
and  be  answerable  for  my  safety.    I  readily  and  gratefully 
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accepted  his  offer ;  and  was  ready,  with  my  attendants*  by  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  97th  of  December. 

My  protector,  whose  name  was  Demba  Sego^  probably  after 
his  uncle^  had  a  numerous  retinue.  Our  company  at  leaving 
Jbag^  6oasi8^  of  thirty  person^  and  six  loaded  ass^  ;  aiul  we 
rode*  on  dieerfuUy  enough  for  some  hours>  without  any  remark- 
able occurrence,  until  we  we  came  to  a  specie  of  tree,  fpr  which 
ray  interpreter,  Johnson,  had  made  frequent  inquiry.  On  find- 
ing it,  he  desired  us  to  stop ;  and  producing  a  white  Chicken, 
which  he  had  purchased  at  Joag  for  the  purpose,  he  tied  it  by 
the  leg  to  one  of  the  branches,  and  then  told  us  we  might  now 
safely  proceed,  for  that  our  journey  woqld  be  prosperous,  Thi? 
circumstance  is  mentioned  merely  to  illustrate  the  disposition 
of  the  Negroes,  and  to  siiew  the  power  of  superstition  ovw 
theb;  minds ;  for  although  this  man  had  resided  seven  years  iti 
England^  it  was  evident  that  he  still  retained  the  prejudices  and 
ncftions  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth.  He  meant  this  ceremony, 
he  told  me,  as  an  ofiering,  or  sacrifice,  to  the  spirits  of  the 
woods ;  who  were,  he  said,  a  powerful  race  of  beings  of  a  white 
colour,  with  long  flowing  hair.  I  laughed  at  his  folly,  but  could 
not  condemn  the  piety  of  his  motives. 

At  noon  we  had  reached  Gungadi,  a  large  tovfn,  where  w« 
stopped  about  an  hour,  until  some  of  the  asses  that  had  fallen 
behind  came  up.  Here  I  observed  a  number  of  date  trees,  and 
a  mosque  built  of  clay,  with  six  turretSt  on  the  pinnacles  of 
which  were  placed  six  ostrbh  eggs.  A  little  before  sunset  we 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Samee,  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal^ 
which  is  here  a  beautiful,  bot  shallow  riyer»  moving  sbwly  over 
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a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  banks  are  high,  and  covered 
with  verdure ;  the  country  is  open  and  cuhivated ;  and  the 
rocky  hills  of  Felow  and  Bambouk,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape. 

December  28.  We  departed  from  Samee»  and  arrived  in  the 
afternoon  at  Kayee>  a  large  village,  part  of  which  is  situated 
on  the  north,  and  part  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  A  little 
above  this  place  is  a  considerable  cataract,  where  the  river  flows 
over  a  ledge  of  whin-stone  rock,  with  great  force :  below  this, 
the  river  is  remarkably  black  and  deep ;  and  here  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  our  cattle  swim  over.  After  hoUooing,  and  firing 
some  muskets,  the  people  on  the  Kasson  side  observed  us,  and 
brought  over  a  canoe  to  carry  our  baggage.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  possible  to  get  the  cattle  down  the  bank,  which 
is  here  more  than  forty  feet  above  the  water ;  but  the  Negroes 
seized  the  horses,  and  launched  them  one  at  a  time,  down  a 
sort  of  trench  or  gully,  that  was  almost  perpendicular,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  worn  smoc^h  by  this  sort  of  use..  After 
the  terrified  cattle  had  been  plunged  in  this  manner  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  every  man  got  down  as  well  as  he  could.  The  ferryr 
man  then  taking  hold  of  the  most  steady  of  the  horses  by  a 
rope,  led  him  into  the  water,  and  paddled  the  canoe  a  little  firom 
the  brink  ;  upon  which  a  general  attack  commenced  upon  the 
other  horses,  who  finding  themselves  pelted  and  kicked  on  all 
ades,  unanimously  plunged  into  the  river,  and  followed  their 
companion.  A  fewljiays  swam  in  after  them  ;  and  by  laviug 
water  upon  them  when  they  attempted  to  return,  urged  them 
onwards ;  ^nd  w^had  the.imtia&ctkui  in  about  fifteen  jmmutw^ 
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to  see  them  all  safe  on  the  other  side.  It  was  a  matter  of 
greater  difficulty  to  manage  the  asses:  their  natural  stubborn- 
ness of  disposition  made  them  endure  a  great  deal  of  pelting 
and  shoving  before  they  would  venture  into  the  water ;  and 
when  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  four  of  them 
turned  back,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  to  get  them  forwards. 
Two  hours  were  spent  in  getting  the  whole  of  them  over ;  an 
hour  more  was  employed  in  transporting  the  baggage ;  and  it 
was  near  sunset  before  the  canoe  returned,  when  Demba  Sego 
and  myself  embarked  in  this  dangerous  passage-boat,  which  the 
least  motion  was  like  to  overset.  The  king's  nephew  thought 
this  a  proper  time  to  have  a  peep  into  a  tin  box  of  mine,  that 
stood  in  the  fore  part  of  the  canoe ;  and  in  stretching  out  his 
hand  for  it,  he  unfortunately  destroyed  the  equilibrium,  and 
overset  the  canoe.  Luckily  we  were  not  far  advanced,  and  got 
back  to  the  shore  without  much  difficulty ;  from  whence,  after 
wringing  the  water  from  our  clothes,  we  took  a  fresh  departure, 
and  were  soon  afterwards  safely  landed  in  Kasson. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Arrival  at  Teesee. — Interview  with  Tiggity  Sego,  the  King*s  Bro- 
ther— the  Authors  Detention  at  Teesee — some  Account  of  that 
Place  and  its  Inhabitants- — Incidents  which  occurred  there. — 
Rapacious  Conduct  of  Tiggity  Sego  toward  the  Author  on  his 
Departure. — Sets  out  for  Kooniakary,  the  Capital  of  the  King- 
dom. — Incidents  on  the  Road^  and  Arrival  at  Kooniakary. 

VV  E  no  sooner  found  ourselves  safe  in  Kasson,  than  Demba 
Sego  told  me  that  we  were  now  in  his  uncle's  dominions,  and  he 
hoped  I  would  consider,  being  now  out  of  danger,  the  obligation 
I  owed  to  him,  and  make  him  a  suitable  return  for  the  trouble  he 
had  taken  on  my  account  by  a  handsome  present.  This,  as  he 
knew  how  much  had  been  pilfered  from  me  at  Joag,  was  rather 
an  unexpected  proposition  ;  and  I  began  to  fear  that  I  had  not 
much  improved  my  condition  by  crossing  the  water ;  but  as  it 
would  have  been  folly  to  complain,  I  made  no  observation  upon 
his  conduct,  and  gave  him  seven  bars  of  amber,  and  some  to- 
bacco ;  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  content. 

After  a  long  day's  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  I  observed 
a  number  of  large  loose  nodules  of  white  granite,  we  arrived  at 
Teesee  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  29th,  and  were  accommodated  in 
Demba  Sego's  hut.  The  next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  his 
father  Tiggity  Sego,  brother  to  the  King  of  Kasson,  chief  of 
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Teesee.  The  old  man  viewed  jne  with  great  earnestness^  havihg 
never,  he  said,  behdd  but  one  white  man  before,  whom  by  his 
description  I  immediately  knew,  to  be  Major  Houghton.  I  de- 
lated to  him,  in  answer  to  his  inquires,  the  motives  that  indu- 
ced roe  to  explore  the  country.  But  he  seemed  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  what  I  asserted ;  thinking,  I  believe,  thait  I  secmtly  meditated 
some  project  which!  was  afraid  to.  avow.  He  told  me,  it  would 
be  necessary  I  should  go  to  Kooniakary,  the  residence  of  the 
king,  to  pay  my  respects  to  that  prince ;  but  des'ured  me  to  come 
to  him  ^^ain  before  I  left  Teesee. 

In  the  afternoon  one  of  hb  slaves  eloped ;  and  a  general  alarm 
being  given,  every  person  that  had  a  horse  rode  into  the  woods, 
in  the  hopes  of  apprehending  him ;  and  Demba  Sego  begged 
the  use  of  my  horse  for  the  same  purpose.  I  readily  consented ; 
and  in  about  an  hour  they  all  returned  with  the  slave,  who  was 
severely  flogged,  and  afterwards  put  in  irons.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing  (Dec.  31*)  Demba  S^o  was  ordered  to  go  with  twenty 
horsemen  to  a  town  Jn  Gediitoah,  to  adjust  some  dispute  with 
the  Moors,  a  party  of  whom  were  supposed  to  have  stolen  three 
horses  frdtn  Teesee.  Demba  begged,  a  seoand  time,  tlie  use  of 
my  horse ;  adding,  that  the  s^ht  of  my  bridle  and  saddle  would 
give  hihi  xM^ntequende  aiiioi^  the  Moors.  This  request  also  I 
ireadily  granteoU  and  he  promised  to  return  at  the  ^kI  of  three 
days*  During  His  absence  I  amused  myself  with  walking  about 
the  town,  and  conversing  with  the  natives,  who  attended  me 
every  where  with  gr^it  kmdness  arad  ciiriOTity,  knd  supplied  me 
with  milk,  eggs,  and  what  other  provisions  I  wanted,  on  very 
eaty  terms* 

La 
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Teesee  is  a  large  unwalled  town,  having  no  security  against ' 
the  attack  of  an  enemy,  except  a  sort  of  citadel,  in  which  Tiggity 
and  his  family  constantly  reside.  This  town,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  natives,  was  formerly  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
Foulah  shepherds,  who  lived  in  considerable  affluence  by  means 
of  the  excellent  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  they 
reared  great  herds  of  cattle.  But  their  prosperity  attracting 
the  envy  of  scmie  Mandingoes,  the  latter  drove  out  the  shep- 
herds, and  took  possession  of  their  lands. 

The  present  inhabitants,  though  they  possess  both  cattle  and 
corn  in  abundance,  are  not  over  nice  in  articles  of  diet ;  rats, 
moles,  squirrels,  snakes,  locusts,  &c.  are  eaten  without  scruple 
by  the  highest  and  lowest.  My  people  were  one  evening  in- 
vited to  a  feast  given  by  some  of  the  townsmen,  where,  after 
making  a  hearty  meal  of  what  they  thought  fish  and  kouskous, 
one  of  them  found  a  piece  of  hard  skin  in  the  dish,  and  brought 
it  along  with  him,  to  shew  me  what  sort  of  fish  they  had  been 
eating.  On  examining  the  skin,  I  found  they  had  been  feast- 
ing on  a  large  snake.  Another  custom  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, is  that  no  woman  is  allowed  ta  eat  an  egg.  This  prohi- 
bition, whether  arising  from  ancient  superstition,  or  from  the 
craftiness  of  some  old  Bushreen  who  loved  eggs  himself,  is  ri- 
gidly adhered  to,  and  nothing  will  more  affront  a  woman  of 
Teesee  than  to  offer  her  an  egg.  The  custom  is  the  more  sin- 
gular, as  the  men  eat  eggs  without  scruple  in  the  presence  of 
their  wives,  and  I  never  observed  the  same  prohibition  in  any 
other  of  the  Mandingo  countries. 

The  third  day  after  his  son's  departure,  Tiggity  Sego  held  a 
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palaver  on  a  very  extraordinary  occasion,  which  I  attended ; 
and  the  debates  on  both  sides  of  the  question  displayed  much 
ingenuity.  The  case  was  this*  A  young  man,  a  Kafir,  of 
considerable  affluence,  who  had  recently  married  a  young  and 
handsome  wife,  applied  to  a  very  devout  Bushreen,  or  Mus- 
sulman priest,  of  his  acquaintance,  to  procure  him  saphies  for 
his  protection  during  the  approadiing  war.  The  Bushreen 
complied  with  the  request;  and  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to 
render  the  saphies  more  efficacious,  enjoined  the  young,  man 
to  avoid  any  nuptial  intercourse  with  his  bride  for  the  space 
of  six  weeks.  Severe  as  the  injunction  was,  the  Kafir  strictly 
obeyed  ;  and  without  telling  his  wife  the  real  cause,  absented 
himself  from  her  company.  In  the  mean  time  it  began  to  be 
whispered  at  Teesee,  that  the  Bushreen,  who  always  perform- 
ed his  evening  devotions  at  the  door  of.  the  Kafir's  hut,  was 
more  intimate  with  the  young  wife  than  he  ought  to  be.  At 
first,^  the  good  husband  wa?  unwillingi,to  suspect  the  honour  of 
his  sanctified  friend,  ^itd  one  whole  month  elapsed  before  any 
jealousy  rose  in  his  mind  ;  but  hearing  the  charge  repeated,  lie 
at  last  interrogated  his  wife  on  the  subject,  who  frankly  con- 
fessed that  the  Bushreen  had  seduced  her.  Hereupon  the  Kafir 
put  her  into  confinement,  and  called  a  palaver  upon  the  Bush- 
reen's  conduct.  The  fact  was  clearly  proved  against  him ;  and 
he  was  Sentenced  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  or  to  find  twa  slaves 
for  his  redemption,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  complain- 
ant. The  injured  husband,  however^was  unwilling  to  proceed 
against  his  friend  to  such  extremity,  and  desired  rather  to  have 
him  publicly  flogged  before  Tiggity  Sego's  gate.    This  was 
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agreed  to,  and  the  sentence  was  immediately  executed.  The 
culprit  was  tied  by  the.  hands  to  a  strong  stake ;  aiid  a  long 
black  rod  being  brought  forth,  the  executioner,  after,  flounc- 
ing it  round  his  head  for  some  time,  applied  it  with  such  force 
and  dexterity  to  the  Bushreeh's  back,  as  to  make  him  roar  until 
the  woods  resounded  with  his  screams.  The  surrounding  multi- 
tude, by  their  hooting  and  laughing,  manifested  how  much  they 
enjoyed  the  punishment  of  this  old  gallant ;  dnd  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  number  of  stripes  was  precisely  the  siame  as 
are  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law,/or(y,  save  one* 

As  there  appeared  great  probability  that  Teeelee,  from  its 
being  a  frontier  town,  would  be  much  exposed  during  the  war 
to  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  Moors  of  Gadumah,  Tiggity 
Sego  had,  before  my  arrival,  sent  round  to  the  neighbouring 
villages,  to  beg  or  to  purchase  as  much  provisions  as  would 
afford  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants  for  one  whole  year,  inde- 
pendently of  the  crop  on  the  ground,  which  the  Moors  might 
destroy.  This  project  was  well  received  by  the  country  people^ 
and  they  fixed  a  day  on  which  to  bring  all  the  provisions  they 
could  spare  to  Teesee,  and  as  my  horse  was  not  yet  returned,  I 
went,  in  the  afternoon  of  January  4th,  1796,  to  meet  the  escort 
with  the  provisions. 

It  was  composed  of  about  400  men,  marching  in  good  order, 
with  corn  and  ground  nuts^  in  large  calabashes  Upon  their  head*. 
They  were  preceded  by  a  strong  guard  of  bowmen,  and  fol- 
lowed by  eight  musicians  or  singing  men.  As  soon  as  they 
approached  the  town,  the  latter  began  a  song,  every  verse  of 
which  was  answered  by  the  company,  and  succeeded  by  a  few 
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Strokes  on  the  large  druras.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded^ 
amidst  the  acdamations  of  the  populace,  till  they  reached  the 
house  of  Tiggity  Sego,  where  the  loads  were  deposited ;  and 
in  the  evening  they  all  assembled  under  the  Bentang  tree,  and 
spent  the  night  in  dancing  and  merriment.  Many  of  these 
strangers  remained  at  Teesee  fw  three  days,  during  which  time 
I  was  constantly  attended  by  as  many  of  them  as  could  conve- 
niently see  me ;  one  party  giving  way  to  another,  as  soon  as 
curiosity  was  gratified. 

On  the  5th  of  January  an  embassy  of  ten  people  belong- 
ing to  Almami  Abdulkader,  King  of  Foota  Torra,  a  country 
to  the  west  of  Bondou,  arrived  at  Teesee ;  and  desiring  Tig-* 
gity  Sego  to  call  an  assemUy  of  the  inhabitants,  announced 
puMicly  their  king's  determination,  to  this  efiect:  "  That  un- 
less all  the  people  of  Kasson  would  embrace  the  Mahcxnedan 
religion,  and  evince  their  conversion  by  saying  eleven  public 
prayers,  he  (the  King  of  Foota  Torra)  could  not  possibly  stainl 
neuter  in  the  present  contest,  but  would  certainly  join  his 
arms  to  those  of  Kajaaga/'  A  message  of  this  nature,  from  so 
powerful  a  prince,  could  not  fail  to  create  great  alarm;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Teesee,  after  a  long  comultation,  agreed  to 
conform  to  his  good  pleasure,  humiliating  as  it  was  to  them. 
Accordingly,  one  and  all  publicly  offered  up  eleven  prayers, 
whiph  were  consid^ed  a  sufficient  testimony  of  their  hav- 
ving  renounced  Paganism,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Prophet; 

It  was  the  8th  of  January  before  Demba  Sego  returned  with 
my  horse ;  and  being  quite  wearied  out  with  the  delay,  I  went 
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immediately  to  inform  his  father,  that  I  should  set  out'  for 
Kooniakary  early  the  next  day.  The  old  man  made  many  fri- 
volous objections ;  and  at  length  gave  me  to  understand,  that  I 
must  not  think  of  departing,  without  first  paying  him  the  same 
duties  he  was  entitled  to  receive  from  all  travellers ;  besides 
which,  he  expected,  he  said,  some  acknowledgment  for  his  kindr 
ness  towards  me.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  my 
friend  Demba,  with  a  number  of  people,  came  to  me,  and  said 
that  they  were  sent  by  Tiggity  Sego  for  my  present,  and.wbhed 
to  see  what  goods  I  had  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  I  knew 
that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  complaint  unavailing;  and 
being  in  some  measure  prepared,  by  the  intimation  I  had  re- . 
ceived  the  night  before,  I  quietly  offered  him  seven  bars  of 
amber,  and  five  of  tobacco.  After  surveying  these  articles  for 
some  time  very  coolly,  Demba  laid  them  down,  and  told  me, 
this  was  not  a  present  for  a  liian  of  Tiggity  Sego's  consequence, 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  take  whatever  he  pleased  from  me. 
He  added,  that  if  I  did  not  consent  to  make  him  a  larger  offer- 
ing, he  would  carry  all  my  baggage  to  his  father,  and  let  him 
choose  for  himself.  I  had  no  time  for  reply ;  for  Demba  and 
his  attendants  immedktely  began  to  open  my  bundles,  and 
spread  the  different  articles  upon  the  floor,  where  they  under- 
went a  more  strict  examination  than  they  had  done  at  Joag. 
Every  thing  that  pleased  them,  they  took  withcwt  scruple; 
and  amongst  other  things,  Demba  seized  the  tin  box,  which 
had  so  much  attracted  his  attention  in  crossing  the  river.  Upon 
collecting  the  scattered  remains  of  my  little  fortune  after  these 
people  had  left  me,  I  found  that,  as  at  Joag,  I  had  been  plun- 
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Cleared  of  half,  so.  here,  without  even  the  shadow  of  accusa* 
tioD,  I  was  deprived  of  half  the  remainder.  The  blacksmith 
himseifr  though  a  native  of  K^ison,  had  also  been  compelled  to 
open  hm  bundles,  and  take  an  oath  that  the  different  articles 
they  contained  were  his  own  exclusive  property.  There  was, 
however,  no  remedy ;  and  having  been  under  some  oUigatioB 
to  Demba  Sego  for  his  attention  towards  me  in  the  journey 
from  Joag,  I  did  not  reproadi  him  for  his  rapacity,  but  deter- 
mined to  quit  Teesee  at  all  events  the  next  mcNrnitig.  In  the 
meanwhile,  in  order  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  my  at- 
tendants, I  purchased  a  fat  ^eep,  and  had  it  dressed  for  our 
dinner. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  January  loth,  therefore,  I  left 
Teesee,  and  about  mid-day  ascended  a  ridge,  from  whence  we 
had  a  distant  view  of  the  hills  round  Kooniakary.  In  the  even* 
ing  we  reached  a  small  village  where  we  slept,  and  departing 
from  thence  the  next  morning,  crossed  in  a  few  hdurs  a  narrow 
but  deep  stream  called  Krieko,  a  branch  of  the  Senegal.  About 
two  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  we  passed  a  large  town 
called  Madina ;  and  at  two  o*clock  came  in  sight  of  Jumbo, 
the  blacksmith's  native  town,  from  whence  he  had  been  absent 
more  than  four  years.  Soon  after  this  his  brother,  who  had 
by  some  means  been  apprized  of  his  coming,  came  out  to  meet 
him,  accompanied  by  a  singing  man  :  he  brought  a  horse  for 
the  blacksmith,  that  he  might  enter  his  native  town  in  a  dig- 
nified manner ;  and  he  desired  each  of  us  to  put  a  good  charge 
of  powder  into  our  guns.  The  singing  man  now  led  the  way, 
followed  by  the  two  brothers ;  and  we  were  presently  joined  by 
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a  number  of  people  from  the  town,  all  of  whom  demonstrated 
great  joy  at  seeing  their  old  acquaintance  the  blacksmith,  by 
the  most  extravagant  jumping  and  singing.  On  entering  the 
town,  the  singing  man  began  an  extempore  song  in  praise  of 
the  blacksmith,  extolling  his  courage  in  having  overcome  io 
many  difficulties ;  and  concluding  with  a  strict  injunction  to  his 
friends  to  dress  him  plenty  of  victuals. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  blacksmith's  place  of  residence,  we 
dismounted  and  fired  our  muskets.  The  meeting  between 
him  and  his  relations  was  very  tender  ;  for  these  rude  children 
of  nature,  free  from  restraint,  display  their  emotions  in  the 
strongest  and  most  expressive  manner.  Amidst  these  trans* 
ports,  the  blacksmith's  aged  mother  was  led  forth,  leaning  upon 
a  staff.  Every  one  made  way  for  her  ;  and  she  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  bid  her  son  welcome.  Being  totally  blind,  she 
stroked  his  hands,  arms,  and  face,  with  great  care,  and  seemed 
highly  delighted  that  her  latter  days  were  blessed  by  his  return, 
and  that  her  ears  once  more  heard  the  music  of  his  voice.  From 
this  interview  I  was  fully  convinced,  that  whatever  difference 
there  is  between  the  Negro  and  European  in  the  conformation 
of  the  nose  and  the  colour  of  the  skin,  there  is  none  in  the 
genuine  sympathies  and  characteristic  feelings  of  our  common 
nature. 

During  the  tumult  of  these  congratulations,  I  had  seated  my* 
self  apart,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  huts,  being  unwilling  to 
interrupt  the  flow  of  filial  and  parental  tenderness;  and  the 
attention  of  the  company  was  so  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
blacksmith,  that  I  believe  none  of  his  friends  had  observed  me. 
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When  all  the  people  present  had  seated  themselves,  the  black- 
smith was  desired  by  his  father  to  give  them  some  account  of 
his  adventures ;  and  silence  being  commanded,  he  began  ;  and 
after  repeatedly  thanking  God  for  the  success  that  had  attended 
him,  related  every  material  occurrence  that  had  happened  to 
him  from  his  leaving  Kasson  to  his  arrival  at  the  Gambia ;  his 
employment  and  success  in  those  parts;  and  the  dangers  he 
had  escaped  in  returning  to  his  native  country.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  narration,  he  had  frequently  occasion  to  mention 
me ;  and  after  many  strong  expressions  concerning  my  kind- 
ness to  him,  he  pointed  to  the  place  where  I  sat,  and  exclaim- 
ed, qffille  ibi  siring^  "  see  him  sitting  there.''  In  a  moment  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  me ;  I  appeared  like  a  being  dropped 
from  the  clouds ;  every  one  was  surprised  that  they  had  not 
observed  me  before ;  and  a  few  women  and  children  expressed 
great  uneasiness  at  being  so  near  a  man  of  such  an  uncommon 
appearance.  By  degrees,  however,  their  apprehensions  sub- 
sided ;  and  when  the  blacksmith  assured  them  that  I  was  per- 
fectly inoffensive,  and  would  hurt  nobody,  some  of  them  ven- 
tured so  far  as  to  examine  the  texture  of  my  clothes ;  but  many 
of  them  were  still  very  suspicious ;  and  when  by  accident  I 
happened  to  move  myself,  or  look  at  the  young  children,  their 
mothers  would  scamper  off  with  them  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cipitation. In  a  few  hours,  however,  they  all  became  reconciled 
to  me. 

With  these  worthy  people  I  spent  the  remainder  of  th^t,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day,  in  feasting  and  merriment ;  and 
the  blacksmith  declared  he  would  not  quit  me  during  my  stay 
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at  Kooniakary,  for  which  place  we  set  out  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  i4,th  of  January^  and  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the 
day  at  Soolo,  a  small  village  three  miles  to  the  south  of  it. 

As  this  place  was  somewhat  out  of  the  direct  road^  it  is  ne^ 
cessary  to  observe^  that  I  went  thither  to  visit  a  Slatee^  or 
Gambia  trader,  of  great  note  and  reputation,  named  Salim 
DaucarL  He  was  well  known  to  Dr.  Laidley,  who  had  trusted 
him  with  efiects  to  the  value  of  five  slaves,  and  had  given  me 
an  order  for  the  whole  of  the  debt.  We  luckily  found  him  at 
home,  and  he  received  me  with  great  kindness  and  attention. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  King  of  Kasson  was,  by 
some  means,  immediately  apprized  of  my  motions ;  for  I  had 
been  at  Soolo  but  a  few  hours,  before  Sambo  Sego^  his  second 
son,  came  thither  with  a  party  of  horse,  to  inquire  what  had 
prevented  me  from  proceeding  to  Kooniakary,  and  waiting  im- 
mediately upon  the  king,  who,  he  said,  was  impatient  to  see  me. 
Salim  Daucari  made  my  apology,  and  promised  to  accompany 
me  to  Kooniakary  the  same  evening :  we  accordingly  departed 
frcrni  Soolo  at  sunset,  and  in  about  an  hour  entered  Kooniakary. 
But  as  the  king  had  gone  to  sleep,  we  deferred  the  interview 
till  next  morning,  and  slept  at  the  hut  of  Sambo  Sego. 

My  interview  with  the  king,  and  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred to  me  in  the  kingdoms  of  Kasson  and  Kaarta,  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

The  Author  admitted  to  an  Audience  of  the  King  of  Kasson^  whom 
be  finds  well  disposed  towards  bim.-^lncidents  during  the 
Authors  stay  at  Kooniakary. — Departs  thence  for  Kemmoo, 
the  Capital  ofKaarta. — Is  received  with  great  Kindness  by  the 
King  ofKaarta,  who  dissuades  him  from  prosecuting  his  Jour^ 
neyy  on  Account  of  approaching  Hostilities  with  the  King  of 
Bambarra. — The  Author  determines,  notwithstanding,  to  pro^ 
ceed;  and  the  usual  Routes  being  obstructed,  takes  the  Path  to 
Ludamar,  a  Moorish  Kingdom. — Is  accommodated  by  the  King 
with  a  Guide  to  Jarra,  the  frontier  Town  of  the  Moorish  Ter^ 
ritories;  and  sets  out  for  that  Place,  accompanied  by  Three  of 
the  King's  Sons,  and  200  Horsemen. 

/IlBQut  eight  o'clock  in  the  mcnrning  of  January  15, 1796^  we 
went  to  an  audience  of  the  king  (Demba  Sego  Jalla);  but  the 
crowd  of  people  to  aee  me  was  so  greats  that  I  could  scarcely 
get  admittance.  A  passage  being  at  length  obtained,  I  made 
my  bow  to  the  monarch,  whom  we  found  sitting  upon  a  mat^  in 
a  large  hut :  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of 
i^e :  his  success  in  war,  and  the  mildness  of  his  behaviour  in 
time  of  peace^  had  much  endeared  him  to  all  his  subjects.  He 
surveyed  me  with  great  attention ;  and  when  Salim  Daucari 
explained  to  him  the  ofcyect  of  my  journey^  and  my  reasons  for 
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passing  through  his  country,  the  good  old  king  appeared  not 
only  perfectly  satisfied,  but  promised  me  every  assistance  in  his 
power.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  Major  Houghton, 
and  presented  him  with  a  white  horse ;  but  that  after  crossing 
the  kingdom  of  Kaarta,  he  had  lost  his  life  among  the  Moors ; 
in  what  manner  he  could  not  inform  me.  When  this  audience 
was  ended  we  returned  to  our  lodging,  and  I  made  up  a  small 
present  for  the  king,  out  of  the  few  eflfects  that  were  left  me ; 
for  I  had  not  yet  received  any  thing  from  Salim  Daucari.  This 
present,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  was  well  received  by 
the  king,  who  sent  me  in  return  a  large  wliite  bullock.  The 
sight  of  this  animal  quite  delighted  my  attendants ;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  bulk,  as  from  its  being  of  a  white  colour ; 
which  is  considered  as  a  particular  mark  of  favour.  But  al- 
though the  king  himself  was  well  disposed  towards  me,  and 
readily  granted  me  permission  to  pass  through  his  territories, 
I  soon  discovered  that  very  great  and  unexpected  obstacles  were 
likely  to  impede  my  progress.  Besides  the  war  which  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out  between  Kasson  and  Kajaaga,  I  was 
told  that  the  next  kingdom  of  Kaarta,  through  which  my  route 
lay,  was  involved  in  the  issUe ;  and  was  furthermore  threatened 
with  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Bambarra.  The  king  himself  in- 
formed me  of  these  circumstances ;  and  advised  me  to  stay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kooniakary,  till  such  time  9s  he  could 
procure  proper  information  respecting  Bambarra,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  do  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days,  as  he  had  already, 
he  said,  sent  four  messengers  into  Kaarta  for  that  purpose.  I 
readily  submitted  to  this  proposal,  and  went  to  Soolo,  to  stay 
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there  till  the  return  of  one  of  those  messengers.  This  afforded 
me  a  favourable  opportunity  of  receiving  what  money  Salim 
Daucari  could  spare  me  on  Dr.  Laidley's  account.  I  succeeded 
in  receiving  the  value  of  three  slaves,  chiefly  in  gold  dust ;  and 
being  anxious  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  begged  Dau- 
cari to  use  his  interest  with  the  king  to  allow  me  a  guide  by 
the  way  of  Fooladoo,  as  I  was  informed  that  the  war  had  al- 
ready commenced  between  the  Kings!  of  Bambarra  and  Kaarta. 
Daucari  accordingly  set  out  for  Kooriiakary  on  the  morning  of 
the  soth,  and  the  same  evening  returned  with  the  king's  an- 
swer, which  was  to  this  purpose ;  that  the  king  had,  many  year? 
ago,  made  an  agreement  with  Daisey,  King  of  Kaart^  to  send 
all  merchants  and  travellers  through  his  dominions ;  but  that 
if  I  wished  to  take  the  route  through  Fooladoo,  I  had  his  per- 
mission so  to  do ;  though  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his 
agreement,  lend  me  a  guide.  Having  felt  the  want  of  regal 
protection  in  a  former  part  of  my  journey,  I  was  unwilling  to 
hazard  a  repetition  of  the  hardships  I  had  then  experienced, 
^ecially  as  the  money  I  had  received  was  probably  the  la^ 
supply  that  I  should  obtain  ;  I  therefore  determined  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  the  messengers  from  Kaarta. 

In  the  interim,  it  began  to  be  whispered  abroad  that  I  had 
received  plenty  of  gold  from  Salim  Daucari ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d,  Sambo  Sego  paid  me  a  visit  with  a  party  of 
horsemen.  He  insisted  upon  knowing  the  exact  amount  of  the 
money  I  had  obtained  ;  dedlaring,  that  whatever  the  sum  was, 
one  half  of  it  must  go  to  the  kic^;  besides  which,  he  intimated 
that  he  expected  a  handsome  present  for  himself,  as  being  the 
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king's  son ;  and  for  his  attendants,  as  being  the  king's  rela- 
tions. The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  if  all  these  deoiands 
had  been  satisfied,  I  should  not  have  been  o^rwburthened  with 
money ;  but  though  it  was  very  mc»*tifyiiig  to  me  to  ccmiply 
with  the  demands  of  injustice,  and  so  arlntrary  an  exac^n, 
yet,  thinking  it  was  h'^hly  dangerous  to  make  a  fodish  resist* 
ance,  and  irritate  the  lion  when  within  the  reach  of  his  paw,  I 
prepared  to  submit ;  and  if  Salim  Daucari  had  not  interposed, 
all  my  endeavours  to  mitigate  this  oppressive  claim  would  have 
been  of  no  avail.  Salim  at  last  prevailed  upon  Sambo  to  ac- 
cept sixteen  bars  of  European  merchandize,  and  some  powder 
and  ball,  as  a  complete  payment  of  every  demand  that  could  be 
made  upon  me  in  the  kingdom  of  Kasson. 

January  26th,  in  the  forenoon,  I  went  to  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  to  the  southward  of  Soolo,  where  I  had  a  most  enchanting 
prospect  of  the  country.  The  number  of  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  extensive  cultivation  around  them,  surpassed  every 
thing  I  had  yet  seen  in  Africa.  A  gross  calculation  may  be 
formed  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  delightful  plain,  by 
considering,  that  the  King  of  Kasson  can  raise  four  thousand 
fighting  men  by  the  sound  of  his  war  drum.  In  traversing  the 
rocky  eminences  of  this  hill,  which  are  almost  destitute  of  ve- 
getation, I  observed  a  number  of  large  holes  in  the  crevices  and 
fissures  of  the  rocks,  where  the  wolves  and  hyenas  take  refuge 
during  the  day.  Some  of  these  animals  paid  us  a  visit  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  ;  their  approach  was  discovered  by  the  dc^ 
of  the  village  ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
dogs  did  not  berk,  but  howl  in  the  most  dismal  manner.   The 
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inhabitants  of  the  village  no  sooner  heard  them  than,  knowing 
the  cause,  they  armed  themselves ;  and  providing  bunches  of 
dry  grass,  went  in  a  body  to  the  enclosure  in  the  middle  of 
the  village  where  the  cattle  were  kept.  Here  they  lighted  the 
bunches  of  grass,  and,  waving  them  to  and  fro,  ran  hooping 
and  hallooing  towards  the  hills-  This  manoeuvre  had  the  de- 
sired effect  of  frightening  the  wolvefe  away  from  the  village ; 
but  on  examination,  we  found  that  they  had  killed  five  of  the 
cattle,  and  torn  and  wounded  many  others. 

February  ist.  The  messengers  arrived  from  Kaarta,  and 
brought  intelligence  that  the  war  had  not  yet  commenced 
between  Bambarra  and  Kaarta,  and  that  I  might  probably 
pass  through  Kaarta  before  the  Bambarra  army  invaded  that 
country. 

Feb.  3d.  Early  in  the  morning,  two  guides  on  horseback 
came  from  Kooniakary  to  conduct  me  to  the  frontiers  of  Kaarta. 
I  accordingly  took  leave  of  Salim  Daucari,  and  parted  for  the 
last  time  from  my  fellow-traveller  the  blacksmith,  whose  kind 
solicitude  for  my  welfare  had  been  so  conspicuous ;  and  about 
ten  o'clock  departed  from  Soolo.  We  travelled  this  day  through 
a  rocky  and  hilly  country,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Krieko, 
and  at  sunset  came  to  the  village  of  Soomo,  where  we  slept. 

Feb.  4th.  We  departed  from  Soomo,  and  continued  our 
route  along  the  banks  of  the  Krieko,  which  are  every  where 
well  cultivated,  and  swarm  with  inhabitants.  At  this  time 
they  were  increased  by  the  number  of  people  that  had  flown 
thither  from  Kaarta,  on  account  of  the  Bambarra  war.  In  the 
afternoon  we  reached  Kimo^  a  large  village,  the  residence  of 
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Madi  Konko/ governor  of  the  hilly  country  of  Kasson,  which  is 
called  Sorroma*  From  hence  the  guides  appointed  by  the  King 
of  Kasson  returned,  to  jcnn  in  the  expedition  against  Kajaaga  ; 
and  I  waited  until  the  6th,  before  I  could  prevail  on  Madi  Konko 
to  appoint  me  a  guide  to  Kaarta. 

Feb.  7th.  Departing  from  Kimo,  with  Madi  Konko's  son 
as  a  guide>  we  continued  our  course  along  tlie  banks  of  the 
Kridco  until  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrived  at  Kangee,  a  con-, 
siderable  town.  The  Krieko  is  here  but  a  small  rivulet ;  this 
beautiful  stream  take  its  rise  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  this  tovtiu 
and  descends  with  a  rapid  and  noisy  current  until  it  reaches  the 
bottcmi  of  the  high  hill  called  Tappa,  where  it  becomes  more 
placid,  and  winds  gently  through  the  lovely  plains  of  Kooni- 
akary ;  after  which,  having  received  an  additional  branch  from 
the  north,  it  is  lost  in  the  Senegal,  somewhere  near  the  Falls  of 
Felow. 

Feb.  8th.  This  day  we  travelled  over  a  rough  stony  coun- 
try, and  having  passed  Seimpo  and  a  number  of  other  villages, 
arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Lackarago,  a  small  village,  which 
stands  iipon  the  ridge  of  hills  that  separates  the  kingdoms  of 
Kasson  and  Kaarta.  tn  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed  many 
hundreds  of  people  flying  from  Kaarta,  with  their  families  and 
eHects. 

Feb.  gth.  Early  in  the  nwrning,  we  departed  from  Lacka- 
rago, and  a  little  to  the  eastward  came  to  the  brow  of  a 
bill,  from  whence  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  country. 
Towards  the  south-east  were  perceived  some  very  distant  hills, 
which  our  guide  told  us  were  the  mountains  of  Fooladoo*    We 
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travelled  with  great  difficulty  down  a  stony  and  abrupt  pred* 
pice»  and  continued  our  way  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  river  course ; 
where  the  trees^  mieeting  ovor  head,  made  the  pl^ce  dark  and 
cool;  In  a  little  time  vte  readied  the  bottom  of  this  romantic 
glen^  and  about  ten  o'clock  emerged  from  between  two  rocky 
hills,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  level  and  sandy  plains  of  Kaarta. 
At  noon  we  arrived  at  a  Korree,  or  watering-place,  where,  for  a 
few  strings  of  beacb,  I  purchased  as  much  milk  and  corn-meal 
as  we  could  eat ;  indeed  provisions  are  here  so  cheap,  and  the 
shepherds  live  in  such  affluence,  that  they  seldom  ask  any  return 
for  what  refreshments  a  traveller  receives  from  them.  iFrom 
this  Korree^  we  reached  Feesurah  at  sunset^  where  we  took  up 
our  lodging  (oc  the  night. 

Feb.  loth.  We  continued  at  Feesurah  all  this  day,  to  have 
a  few  clothes  wa^ied,  and  learn  more  exactly  the  situation  of 
affairs  before  we  ventured  towards  the  capital. 

Feb.  11th.  Our  landlord,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  demanded  so  extravagant  a  sum  for  our 
lodging,  that  suspecting  he  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  quar* 
rel  with  us,  I  refused  to  submit  to  his  exorbitant  demand ;  but 
my  attendants  were  so  much  frightened  at  the  reports  of  ap* 
preaching  war,  that  they  refused  to  proceed  any  farther,  unless 
I  could  settle  matters  with  him^  and  induce  him  to  accompany 
lis  to  Kemmoo,  for  our  protection  on  the  road.  This  I  accom- 
plished with  some  difficulty,  and  by  a  present  of  a  blanket, 
which  I  had  brought  with  me  to  sleep  in,  and  for  which  our 
landlord  had  conceived  a  very  great  liking,  matters  were  at 

Na 
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length  amicably  adjusted,  and  he  mounted  his  horse  and  led  the 
way.  He  was  one  of  those  Negroes  who,  together  with  the 
ceremonial  part  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  retain  all  their 
ancient  superstitions,  and  even  drink  strong  liquors.  They  ore 
called  Johars,  or  Jowers,  and  in  this  kingdom  form  a  very  nu«* 
merous  and  powerful  tribe.  We  had  no  sooner  got  into  a  dark 
and  lonely  part  of  the  first  wood,  than  he  made  a  sign  for  us  to 
stop,  and  taking  hold  of  a  hollow  piece  of  bamboo,  that  hung 
as  an  amulet  round  his  neck,  whistled  very  loud,  three  times.  I 
confess  I  was  somewhat  startled,  thinking  it  was  a  signal  for 
some  of  his  companions  to  come  and  attack  us ;  but  he  assured 
me  that  it  was  done  merely  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  suc- 
cess we  were  likely  to  meet  with  on  our  present  journey.  He 
then  dismounted,  laid  his  spear  across  the  road,  and  having  said 
a  number  of  short  prayers,  concluded  with  three  loud  whistles ; 
after  which  he  listened  for  some  time,  as  if  in  expectation  of  an 
answer,  and  receiving  none,  told  us  we  might  proceed  without 
fear,  for  there  was  no  danger.  About  noon  we  passed  a  number 
of  large  villages  quite  deserted,  the  inhabitants  having  fled  into 
Kasson  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war.  We  reached  Karankalla 
at  sunset?;  this  formerly  wais  a  large  town,  but  having  been 
plundered  by  the  Bambarrans  about  four  years  ago,  nearly  one 
half  of  it  is  still  in  ruins. 

Feb.  lath.  At  daylight,  we  departed  from  Karankalla,  and 
as  it  was  but  a  short  day's  journey  to  Kemmoa,  tve  travelled 
slower  than  usual,  and  amused  ourselves  by  cdltecting  such 
ratable  fruits  as  grew  near  the  road  side.    In  this  pursuit  I  had 
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wandered  a  little  from  my  people,  and  being  uncertain  whether 
they  were  before  or  behind  me,  I  hastened  to  a  rising  ground 
to  look  about  me.  As  I  was  proceeding  towards  this  eminence, 
two  Negro  horsemen,  armed  with  muskets,  came  galloping 
from  among  the  bushes :  on  seeing  them  I  made  a  full  stop ; 
.the  horsemen  did  the  same,  and  all  three  of  us  seemed  equally 
surprised  and  confounded  at  this  interview.  As  I  approached 
them  their  fears  increased,  and  one  of  them,  after  casting  upon 
me  a  look  of  horror,  rode  off  at  full  speed  ;  the  other,  in  a  panic 
of  fear,  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  continued  muttering 
prayers  until  his  horse,  seemingly  without  the  rider's  know- 
ledge, conveyed  him  slowly  after  his  companion.  About  a  mile 
to  the  westward,  they  fell  in  with  my  attendants,  to  whom  they 
related  a  frightful  story:  it  seems  their  fears  had  dressed  me  in 
the  flowing  robes  of  a  tremendous  spirit,  and  one  of  them  af- 
firmed, that  when  I  made  my  appearance,  a  cold  blast  of  wind 
came  pouring  down  upon  him  from  the  sky  like  so  much  cold 
water.  About  noon  we  saw  at  a  distance  the  capital  of  Kaarta,* 
situated  in  the  middle  of  an  open  plain,  the  country  for  two 
miles  round  being  cleared  of  wood,  by  the  great  consumption 
of  that  article  for  building  and  fuel,  and  we  entered  the  town 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

We  proceeded,  without  stopping,  to  the  court  before  the  king's 
residence ;  but  I  was  so  completely  surrounded  by  the  gazing 
multitude,  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  dismount,  but  sent  in  the  land- 
lord and  Madi  Konko's  son,  to  acquaint  the  king  of  my  arrival. 
In  a  little  time  they  returned,  accompanied  by  a  messenger  from 
the  king,  signifying  that  he  would  see  me  in  the  evening ;  and  in 
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the  mean  lime,  the  messenger  had  orders  to  procure  me  a  lodg- 
ing, and  see  that  the  crowd  did  not  molest  me.  He  conducted 
me  into  a  court,  at  the  door  of  which  he  stationed  a  roan,  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  to  keep  off  the  mob,  and  then  shewed  me  a 
large  hut,  in  which  I  Was  to  lodge.  I  had  scarcely  seated  my- 
self in  this  spacious  apartment,  when  the  mob  entered ;  it  was 
found  unppssible  to  keep  them  out,  and  I  was  surrounded  by  as 
many  as  the  hut  could  contain.  When  the  first  party,  however, 
had  seen  me,  and  asked  a  few  questbns,  they  retired,  to  make 
room  for  another  company ;  and  in  this  manner  the  hut  was 
filled  and  emptied  thirteen  different  times. 

A  little  before  sunset,  the  king  sent  to  inform  me  that  he 
was  at  leisure,  and  wished  to  see  me.  I  followed  the  messenger 
through  a  number  of  courts  surrounded  with  high  walls,  where 
I  observed  plenty  of  dry  grass  bundled  up  like  hay^  to  fodder 
the  horses,  in  case  the  town  should  be  invested.  On  entering 
the  court  in  which  the  king  was  sitting,  I  was  astonished  at 
*the  number  of  his  attendants,  and  at  the  good  order  that 
seemed  to  prevail  among  them:  they  were  all  seated;  the 
fighting  men  on  the  king's  right  hand,  and  the  women  and 
children  on  the  left,  leaving  a  space  between  them  for  my 
passage.  The  king,  whose  name  was  Daisy  Kocnrabarri,  was 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  his  subjects  by  any  superiority  in 
point  of  dress ;  a  bank  of  earth,  about  two  feet  high,  upon 
which  was  spread  a  leopard's  skin,  constituted  the  only  mark 
of  royal  dignity.  When  I  had  seated  myself  upon  the  ground 
before  him,  and  related  the  various  circumstances  that  had 
induced  me  to  pass  through  his  country,  and  my  reasons  for 
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soliciting  his  protection^  he  appeared  perfectly  satisfied;  but 
said  it  was  not  in  his  power  at  present  to  afford  me  much  as^ 
sistance;  for  that  all  sort  of  communication  between  Kaarta 
and  Bambarra  had  been  interrupted  for  some  time  past ;  and 
ais  Mansong,  the  King  of  Bambarra,  with  his  armj,  had  en'- 
tered  Fooladoo  in  his  way  to  Kaarta^  there  was  but  little  hope 
of  my  reaching  Bambarra  by  any  of  the  usual  routes,  inasmuch, 
as,  coming  from  an  enemy's  country,  I  should  certainly  be  plun- 
dered, or  taken  for  a  spy.  If  his  country  had  been  at  peace,, 
be  said,  I  might  have  remained  with  him  until  a  more  &vour- 
able  opportunity  offered ;  but,  as  matters  stood  at  pres^it,  he- 
did  not  wish  me  to  continue  in  Kaarta,  for  fear  some  accident 
should  be£all  me,  in  which  case  my  countrjrmen  might  say  that 
he  had  murdered  a  white  man.  He  woidd  therefore  advise  me 
to  return  into  Kasson,  and  renrnin  there  until  the  war  siiould 
terminate,  which  would  probabJy  happen  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  months ;.  after  which>  if  he  was  alive,  he  said,  he  would 
be  gkd  to  see  me»  and  if  he  was  dead,  his  sons  would  take  care 
of  me. 

This  advice  was  certainly  well  meant  on  the  part  of  the  king  ; 
and  perhaps  I  was  to  blame  m  not  following  it ;  but  I  refiect*- 
ed  that  the  hot  months  were  approaching,  and  I  dreaded  the 
thoughts  of  spending  the  rainy  season  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
These  considerations,  and  the  aversion  I  fdt  at  the  idea  oi  re- 
turning wtthoot  having  made  a  greater  progress  in  discovery^ 
made  me  determine  to  go  forwards;  and  thot^  the, king  could 
not  give  me  a  guide  to  Bambarra,  I  begged  that  he  would  allow 
a  man  to  accompany  me  as  near  the  frontiers  of  hiskingdoni  as. 
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was  consistent  with  safety.  Finding  tliat  I  was  determined  to 
proceed,. the  king  told  me  that  one  route  still  remained,  but  that, 
he  said,  was  by  no  means  free  from  danger ;  which  was  togo  from 
Kaarta  into  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Ludamar,  from  whence  I 
might  pass,  by  a  ch-cuitous  route,  into  Bambarra.  .  If  I  wished 
to  follow  this  route,  he  would  appoint  people  to  conduct  me  to 
Jarra,  the  frontier  town  of  Ludaman  He  then  inquired  very 
particularly  how  I  had  been  treated  since  I  had  left  the  Gam- 
bia, and  asked  in  a  jocular  way  how  many  slaves  I  expected  to 
carry  home  with  me  on  my  return.  He  was  about  to  proceed, 
when  a  man  mounted  on  a  fine  Moorish  horse,  which  was 
covered  with  sweat  and  foam,  entered  the  court,  and  signi- 
fying that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate, 
the  king  immediately  took  up  his  sandals,  which  is  the  signal 
to  strangers  to  retire.  I  accordingly  took  leave,  but  desired, 
my  boy  to  stay  about  the  place,  in  order  to  learn  something 
of  the  intelligence  that  this  messenger  had  brought.  In  about 
an  hour  the  boy  returned,  and  informed  me  that  the  Bam* 
barra  army  liad  left  Fooladoo,  and  was  on  its  march  towards 
Kaarta  ;  that  the  man  I  had  seen,  who  had  brought  this  intelli- 
gence, was  one  of  the  scouts  or  watchmen  employed  by  the 
king,  each  of  whom  has  his  particfflar  station  (commonly  on 
some  rising  ground)  from  whence  he  has  the  best  view  of  the 
country,  and  watches  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  evening  the  king  sent  me  a  fine  sheep  ;  which  was 
very  acceptable,  as  none  of  us  had  tasted  victuals  during  the 
day.  Whilst  we  were  employed  in  dressing  supper,  evening 
prayers  were  announced  ;  not  by  the  call  of  the  priest,  as  usual. 
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but  by  beating  on  drums,  and  blowing  through  large  elephants' 
teethi  hollowed  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  bugle 
horns;  the  sound  is  melodious^  and,  in  my  opinion,  comes 
nearer  to  the  human  voice  than  any  other  artificial  sound.  As 
the  main  body  of  Daisy's  army  was,  at  this  juncture,  at  Kem- 
moo,  the  mosques  were  very  much  crowded ;  and  I  observed 
that  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  composed  nearly  one  half  of  the 
army  of  Kaarta. 

Feb.  13th.  At  daylight  I  sent  my  horse-pistols  and  holsters 
as  a  present  to  the  king,  and  being  very  desirous  to  get  away 
from  a  place  which  was  likely  soon  to  become  the  seat  of  war, 
I  begged  the  messenger  to  inform  the  king  that  I  wished  to 
depart  from  Kemmoo  as  soon  as  he  should  find  it  convenient 
to  appoint  me  a  guide.  In  about  an  hour  the  king  sent  his 
messenger  to  thank  me  for  the  present,  and  eight  horsemen 
to  conduct  me  to  Jarra.  They  told  me  that  the  king  wished 
me  to  proceed  to  Jarra  with  all  possible  expedition,  that  they 
might  return  before  any  thing  decisive  should  happen  between 
the  armies  of  Bambarra  and  Kaarta ;  we  accordingly  departed 
fotthwith  from  Kemmoo,  accompanied  by  three  of  Daisy's  sons,' 
and  about  two  hundred  horsemen,  who  kindly  undertook  to  see 
me  a  little  way  on  my  journey. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Joumty  from  Kemmoo  to  Funingkedy. — Some  Account  of  the 
Lotufi. — A  Toutb  murdered  by  tbe  Moors-^interesting  Scene  at 
bis  Deatk — Autbor  passes  tbrougb  Simbing. — Some  Particu^ 
odors  concerning  Mqjor  Hougbton.^^Autbor  reaches  Jarra — 
Situation  of  tbe  surrounding  States  at  tbe  Period  of  bis  Arrival 
there y  and  a  brief  Account  of  the  War  between  Kaarta  and 
Bambarra. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  departure  from  Kemmoo, 
(the  kin^s  eldest  son  and  great  part  of  the  horsemen  having 
veturned)  we  reached  a  village  called  Marina^  where  we  slept. 
During  the  night  some  thieves  broke  into  the  hut  where  I 
had  deposited  my  baggage,  and  having  cut  open  one  of  my 
bundles^  stole  a  quantity  of  beads,  part  of  my  clothes,  and 
some  amber  and  gold,  which  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the 
pockets.  I  complained  to  my  protectors,  but  without  effect. 
The  next  day  (Feb.  14,)  was  far  advanced  before  we  departed 
from  Marina,  and  we  travelled  slowly,  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive heat,  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  two  Negroes 
were  observed  sitting  anlong  some  thorny  bushes  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  road.  The  king's  people,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  runaway  slaves,  cocked  their  muskets,  and  rode 
at  full  speed  in  different  directions  through  the  bushes,  in  order 
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to  surround  them,  and  prevent  their  escaping.  The  Negroes, 
however,  waited  with  great  composure  until  we  came  within 
bowshot  of  them,  when  each  of  them  took  from  his  quiver  a 
handful  of  arrows,  and  putting  two  between  his  teeth  and  one 
in  his  bow,  waved  to  us  with  his  hand  to  keep  at  a  distance ; 
upon  which  one  of  the  king's  people  called  out  to  the  strangers 
to  give  some  account  6f  themselves.  They  said  that  ^^  they 
were  natives  of  Toorda,  a  neighbouring  village,  and  had  come 
to  that  place  to  gather  tomberongs."  These  are  small  farina- 
ceous buries,  of  a  yellow  colour  and  delicious  taste,  whkh  I 
knew  to  be  tl^  fruit  of  the  rhatmius  lotus  of  Linnaeus.  The  Ne- 
groes shewed  us  two  krge  ba^ets  full,  which  they  had  collected 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  These  berries  are  much  esteemed  by 
the  natives,  who  convert  them  into  a  sort  of  bread,  by  etxposing 
them  for  some  days  to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  pounding  them 
gently  in  a  wooden  mortar,  until  the  farinaceous  part  of  th^ 
berry  is  separated  from  the  stone.  This  meal  is  then  mixed 
with  a  little  water,  and  formed  into  cakes ;  which,  when  dried 
in  the  sun,  resemble  in  colour  and  flavour  the  sweetest  ginger- 
bread. The  stones  are  afterwards  put  into  n  vessel  of  water,  and 
shaken  about  so  as  to  separate  the  meal  whbh  may  still  adhere 
to  them :  this  cotodiunicates  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste  to  the 
water,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  pounded  millet,  forms 
a  pleasant  gruel  called /on^/,  which  is  the  common  breakfast  in 
many  parts,  of  Ludamar,  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  The  fruit  is  collected  by  spreading  a  doth  upon  the 
ground*  and  beating  the  branches  with  a  stkk. 

The  lotus  is  very  common  in  all  the  kingdoms  which  I  visited ; 
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but  is  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  on  the  sandy  soil  of  Kaarta, 
Ludamar,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Bambarra,  where  it  is  one 
of  the  most  common  shrubs  of  the  country.  I  had  observed  the 
same  species  at  Gambia,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
drawing  of  a  branch  in  flower,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given. 
The  leaves  of  the  desert  shrub  are,  however,  much  smaller ; 
and  more  resembling,  in  that  particular,  those  represented  in 
the  engraving  given  by  Desfontaines,  in  the  M6moires  de  TAca- 
d^mie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences,  1788,  p.  443. 

As  this  shrub  is  found  in  Tunis,  and  also  in  the  Negro  king- 
doms, and  as  it  furnishes  the  natives  of  the  latter  with  a  food 
resembling  bread,  and  also  with  a  sweet  liquor,  which  is  much 
relished  by  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  lotus 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  the  food  of  the  Lybian  Lotophagi.  An 
army  may  very  well  have  been  fed  with  the  Iwead  I  have  ta^d; 
made  of  the  meal  of  the  fruit,  as  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
done  in  Lybia ;  and  as  the  taste  of  the  bread  is  sweet  and 
agreeable,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  soldiers  would  complain  of  it. 

We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  village  of  Toorda ;  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  king's  people  turned  back  except  two,  who 
remained  with  me  as  guides  to  Jarra. 

Feb.  15th.  I  departed  from  Toorda,  and  about  two  o'clock 
came  to  a  considerable  town  called  Funingkedy.  As  we  ap* 
proached  the  town  the  inhabitants  were  much  alarmed  ;  for,  as 
one  of  my  guides  wore  a  turban,  they  mistook  us  for  sorne 
Moorish  banditti.  This  misapprehension  was  soon  cleared  up» 
and  we  were  well  received  by  a  Gambia  Slatee>  who  resides  at 
this  town,  and  at  whose  house  we  lodged 
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Feb.  i6ih.  We  were  informed  that  a  number  of  people  woulfl 
go  from  this  town  to  Jarra  on  the  day  following ;  and  as  the 
road  was  much  infested  by  the  Moors,  we  resolved  to  stay  and 
accompany  the  travellers.  In  tlie  meantime  we  were  told,  that 
a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  most  of  the  Bushreens  and  people 
of  property  in  Funingkedy  had  gone  to  Jarra,  to  consult  about 
removing  their  families  and  effects  to  that  town,  for  fear  of  the 
approaching  war ;  and  that  the  Moors,  in  their  absence,  had 
stolen  some  of  their  cattle. 

About  two  o'clock,  as  I  was  lying  asleep  upon  a  bullock's 
hide  behind  the  door  of  the  hut,  I  was  awakened  by  the  screams 
of  women,  and  a  general  clamour  and  confusion  among  the 
inhabitants  At  first^  suspected  that  the  Bambarrans  had  ac- 
tually entered  the  town  ;  but  observing  my  boy  upon  the  top 
of  one  of  the  huts,  I  called  to  him  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
He  informed  me  that  the  Moors  were  come  a  second  time  to 
steal  the  cattle,  and  that  they  were  now  close  to  the  town.  I 
mounted  the  roof  of  the  hut,  and  observed  a  large  herd  of  bul- 
locks coming  towards  the  town,  followed  by  five  Moors  on 
horseback,  who  drove  the  cattle  forward  with  their  musketsi 
When  they  had  reached  the  wells,  which  are  close  to  the  town, 
'the  Moors  selected  from  the  herd  sixteen  of  the  finest  beasts, 
and  drove  them  off  at  full  gallop.  During  this  transaction, 
the  townspeople,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  stood  collected 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  town  ;  and  when  the  Moors  drove  the 
cattle  away,  though  they  passed  within  pistol-shot  of  them,  the 
inhabitants  scarcely  made  a  shew  of  resistance.  I  only  saw 
four  muskets  fired,  whwh,  being  loaded  with  gunpowder  of  the 
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Negroes'  own  manufacture,  did  no  execution.  Shortly  after 
this  I  observed  a  number  of  people  supporting  a  young  man 
upon  horseback,  and  conducting  him  slowly  towards  the  town. 
This  was  one  of  the  herdsmen,  who,  attempting  to  throw 
his  spear,  had  been  woundwi  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  Moors* 
His  mother  walked  on  before,  quite  frantic  with  grief,  clapping 
her  hands,  and  enumerating  the  good  qualities  of  her  son,  Ee 
maffo  fofdoy  (he  never  told  a  lie)  said  the  disconsolate  mother, 
as  her  wounded  son  was  carried  in  at  the  gate— J5^  maffo  fomo 
cbada  (he  never  told  a  lie;  no,  never.)  When  they  had  con- 
veyed him  to  his  hut,  and  laid  him  upon  a  mat,  all  the  specta- 
tors joined  in  lamenting  his  fate,  by  screaming  and  howling  in 
the  most  piteous  manner. 

After  their  grief  had  subsided  a  little,  I  was  desired  to  exa- 
mine the  wound:  I  found  that  the  ball  had  passed  quite  through 
his  leg,  having  fractured  both  bones  a  little  below  the  knee : 
the  poor  boy  was  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  his  situation 
withal  so  very  precarious,  that  I  could  not  console  his  relations 
with  any  great  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Hdwever,  to  give  him  a 
possible  chance,  I  observed  to  tliem  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
off  his  leg  above  the  knee  ;  this  proposal  made  every  one  stwt 
with  horror :  th^  had  never  heard  of  such  a  method  of  cufe^ 
and  would  by  no  means  give  their  consent  to  it ;  indeed  they 
evidently  consixlered  me  as  a  sort  of  cannibal  for  proposing 
so  cruel  and  unheard  of  an  operation,  which  in  their  opinion 
would  be  attended  with  more  pain  and  dang^  than  the  wound 
itself.  The  patient  was  therefwe  committed  to  the  care  of 
some  old  Bushreeiis,  who  endeavoured  to  secure  him  a  passage 
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into  Paradise,  by  whispering  in  his  ear  some  Arabic  sentences, 
and  desiring  him  to  repeat  them.  After  many  unsuccessful 
attempts,  the  poor  Heathen  at  last  pronounced,  la  illab  el  allah^ 
Mabamet  rasowl  allabi,*  and  the  disciples  of  the  Prophet  assured 
his  mother  that  her  son  had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
faith,  and  would  be  happy  in  a  future  state.  He  died  the  same 
evening. 

Feb.  17th.  My  guides  informed,  that  in  orda*  to  avoid  the 
Moorish  banditti,  it  was  necessary  to  travel  in  the  night ;  we 
accordingly  departed  from  Funingkedy  in  the  afternoon,  accom- 
panied by  about  thirty  people,  carrying  their  effects  with  them 
into  Ludamar,  for  fear  of  the  war.  We  travelled  with  great 
silence  and  expedition  until  midnight,  when  we  stopped  in  a 
sort  of  inclosure,  near  a  small  village ;  but  the  thermometer 
being  so  low  as  68*,  none  of  the  Negroes  could  sleep  on  ac* 
count  of  the  cold. 

At  daybreak  on  the  i8th,  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  passed  Simbing,  the  frontier  village  of  Ludamar^ 
situated  in  a  narrow  pass  between  two  rocky  hills,  and  sur* 
rounded  with  a  high  wall.  From  this  village  Major  Houghtcm 
(being  deserted  by  his  Negro  servants,  who  refused  to  follow 
him  into  the  Moorish  country),  wrote  his  last  letter  with  a  pencil 
to  Dr.  Laidley.  This  brave  but  unfortunate  man,  having  sur- 
mounted many  difficulties,  had  taken  a  northerly  direction,  and 
endeavoured  to  pass  through  the  kingdom  of  Ludamar,  where  I 
afterwards  learned  the  following  particulars  concerning  his^ 

•  There  is  but  one  God*  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet. 
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melancholy  fate.    On  his  arrival  at  Jarra,  he  got  acquainted  with 
certain  Moorish  merchants  who  were  travelling  to  Tisheet  (a 
place  near  the  salt  pits  in  the  great  Desert,  l;pn  day's  journey  to 
the  northward)  to  purchase  salt ;  and  the  Major,  at  the  expence 
of  a  musket  and  some  tobacco,  engaged  them  to  convey  him 
thither.    It  is  impossible  to  form  any  other  opinion  on  this  de- 
termination, than  that  the  Moors  intentionally  deceived  him, 
either  with  regard  to  the  route  that  he  wished  to  pursue,  or  the 
state  of  the  intermediate  country  between  Jarra  and  Tombuc- 
too.    Their  intention  probably  was  to  rob  and  leave  him  in  the 
Desert.    At  the  end  of  two  days  he  suspected  their  treachery, 
and  insisted  on  returning  to  Jarra.     Finding  him  persist  in  this 
determination,  the  Moors  robbed  him  of  every  thing  he  pos- 
sessed, and  went  off  with  their  camels;  the  poor  Major  being 
thus  deserted,  returned  on  foot  to  a  watering  place  in  possession 
of  the  Moors,  called  Tarra.     He  had  been  some  days  without 
food,  and  the  unfeeling  Moors  refusing  to  give  him  any,  he 
sunk  at  last  under  his  distresses.    Whether  he  actually  perished 
of  hunger,  or  was  murdered  outright  by  the  savage  Mahome- 
dans,  is  not  certainly  known ;  his  body  was  dragged  into  the 
woods,  and  I  was  shewn  at  a  distance,  the  spot  where  his  re- 
mains were  left  to  perbh. 

About  four  miles  jto  the  north  of  Simbing,  we  came  to  a  small 
stream  of  water,  where  we  observed  a  number  of  wild  horses : 
they  were  all  of  one  colour,  and  galloped  away  from  us  at  an 
^asy  rate,  frequently  stopping  and  looking  back.  The  Negroes 
hunt  them  for  food,  and  their  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

About  jnoon  we  arrived  at  Jarra,  a  large  town  situated  at  the 
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bottom  of  some  rocky  hills.  But  before  I  proceed  to  describe  the 
place  itself>  and  relate  the  various  occurrences  which  befel  m^ 
th^e>  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  my  read^s  a  brief  recital  of 
the  origin  of  the  war  which  induced  me  to  take  this  route ;  an 
unfortunate  determination,  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
ibrtunes  and  calamities  which  afterward  befel  me.  The  recital 
which  I  propose  to  give  in  this  place,  will  prevent  interruptions 
hereafter. 

This  war,  which  desolated  Kaarta  soon  after  I  had  left  that 
kingdom,  and  spread  terror  into  many  of  the  neighbouring 
stated,  arose  in  the  following  manner.  A  few  bullocks  belong- 
ing to  a  frontier  village  of  Bambarra  having  been  stolen  by  a 
party  of  Moors,  were  sold  to  the  Dooty,  or  chief  man,  of  a  town 
in  Kaarta.  The  villagers  claimed  their  cattle,  and  being  refUsed 
satisfaction,  complained  of  the  Dooty  to  their  sovereign,  Man- 
song^  King  of  Bambarra,  who  probably  beheld  with  an  eye  of 
jealousy  the  growing  prosperity  of  Kaarta,  and  availed  himself 
of  this  incident  to  declare  hostilities  against  that  kingdom. 

With  this  view  he  sent  a  messenger  and  a  party  of  horsemen 
to  Daisy  King  of  Kaarta,  to  inform  him  that  the  King  of  Bamr 
•barra,  with  nine  thousand  men,  would  visit  Kemmoo  in  the 
course  of  the  dry  season ;  and  to  desire  that  he  (Daisy)  would 
direct  his  slaves  to  sweep  the  houses,  and  have  every  thing  ready 
for  their  accommodation.  The  messenger  concluded  this  insult- 
ing notification  by  presenting  the  king  with  a  pair  odron  san- 
dals; at  the  same  time  adding,  that  «*  until  such  time  as  Daisy 
had  worn  out  these  sandals  in  his  flight,  he  should  never  be 
secure  iVom  the  arrows  of  Bambarra." 

P 
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Daisy,  having  consulted  with  his  chief  men  about  the  best 
means  of  repelling  so  formidable  an  enemy,  returned  an  answer 
of  defiance,  and  made  a  Bushreen  write  in  Arabic,  upon  a  piece 
of  thin  board,  a  sort  of  proclamation,  which  was  suspended  to 
a  tree  in  the  public  square ;  and  a  number  of  aged  men  were 
sent  to  difierent  places  to  explain  it  to  the  common  people. 
This  proclamation  called  upon  all  the  friends  of  Daisy  to  join 
him  immediately  ;  but  to  such  as  had  no  arms,  or  were  afraid 
to  enter  into  the  war,  permission  was  given  to  retire  into  any 
jof  the  neighbouring  kingdoms ;  and  it  was  added,  that  provided 
they  observed  a  strict  neutrality,  they  should  always  be  welcome 
to  return  to  their  former  habitations ;  if,  however,  they  took 
any  active  part  against  Kaarta,  they  had  then  "  broken  the  key 
of  their  huts,  and  could  never  afterwards  enter  the  door/'  Such 
was  the  expression 

This  proclamation  was  very  generally  applauded  :  but  many 
of  theKaartans,  and  amongst  others  the  powerful  tribes  of  Jower 
and  Kakaroo,  availing  themselves  of  the  indulgent  clause,  retired 
from  Daisy's  dominions,  and  took  refuge  in  Ludamar  and  Kas- 
son.  By  means  of  these  desertions,  Daisy ^s  army  was  not  so 
numerous  as  might  have  been  expected ;  and  when  I  was  at 
Kemmoo,  the  whole  number  of  effective  men,  according  to  re- 
port, did  not  exceed  four  thousand  ;  but  they  were  men  of  spirit 
and  enter  prize,  and  could  be  depended  on. 

On  the  sad  of  February  (four  days  after  my  arrival  at  Jarra), 
Mansong,  with  hisarmy,  advanced  towardsKemmoo ;  and  Daisy, 
without  hazarding  a  battle,  retired  to  Joko,  a  town  to  the  north- 
west of  Kemmoo,  where  he  remained  three  days,  and  then  took 
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itSage  in  a  strong  town  called  Gedingooma,  situated  in  the  hilly, 
country*  and  ^irrouhded  with  high  walk  of  stone.  When  Daisy 
departed  from  Joko^  his  sons  refused  to  follow  him,  allying 
that  "  the  singing-men  would  publish  their  disgrace,  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  known  that  Daisy  and  his  family  had  fled  from  Joko 
without  firing  a  gun/'  They  were  therefore  left  behind  with 
a  number  of  horsemen  to  defend  Joko ;  but,  after  many  skirr 
mishes,  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  one  of  Daisy's  sons  taken 
prisoner ;  the  remainder  fled  to  Gedingooma,  which  Daisy  had 
ttored  with  provisions,  and  where  lie  determined  to  make  his 
final  stand* 

Mansong,  finding  that  Daisy  was  determined  to  avokl  a 
pitched  battle,  placed  a  strong  force  at  Joko  to  watch  his  mo- 
tions, and  separating  the  remainder  of  his  army  into  small 
detachments,  ordered  them  to  over-run  the  country,  and  seize 
upon  the  inhabitants,  before  they  had  time  to  escape*  These 
orders  were  executed  with  such  promptitude,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  whole  kingdom  of  Kaarta  became  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion. Most  of  tl^  poor  inhabitants  of  the  diflferent  towns  and 
villages,  being  surprised  in  the  night,  fell  an  easy  prey ;  and 
their  corn,  and  every  thing  which  could  be  useful  to  Daby,  was 
burnt  and  destroyed.  During  these  transactions,  Daisy  was 
employed  in  fortifying  Gedihgooma :  this  town  is  built  in  a 
iiarrow  pass  between  two  high  hills,  havii^  only  two  gates,  one 
towards  Kaarta,  and  the  other  towards  Jaffhoo ;  the  gate 
towards  Kaarta  was  defended  by  Daisy  in  person :  and  that  to- 
wards JafFnoo  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  his  sons.  When 
the  army  of  Bambarni  approached  the  town,  they  made  some 
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^tempts  to  istorm  it ;  but  were  always  driven  back  with  great 
loss ;  and  Mansong,  finding  Daisy  more  formidable  than  he 
expected^  resolved  to  cut  off  hn  supplies,  and  starve  him  inbo 
submission.  He  accordingly  sent  all  the  prisoners  faeibad  takets, 
into  Bambarra ;  and  having  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of 
provisbns,  remained  with  hb  army  two  vrhoAe  months  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gedingooma,  without  doing  any  thing  decisive. 
During  this  time  he  was  much  harassed  by  sallies  from  the  be* 
sieged ;  and  bis  stock  of  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted,  he 
sent  to  Alit  the  Moorish  King  of  Ludamar^  for  two  hundred 
horsemen,  to  enable  him  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  north  gate 
of  the  town,  and  gave  the  Bambarrans  an  opportunity  of  storm- 
ing the  place.  Ali,  though  he  had  made  an  agreement  with 
Mansong  at  the  commencralient  of  the  war,  to  afibrd  ium  as* 
sistance,  now  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagement ;  which  so  en- 
raged Mansong,  that  he  marched  part  of  his  army  to  Funing* 
kedy,  with  a  view  to  surprise  the  camp  nf  fienowm ;  but  the 
Moors  having  received  intell^ence  of  his  design,  fled  to  the 
northward  ;  and  Mansong,  without  attempting  any  thing  far- 
ther, returned  to  Sego.  This  happened  while  I  was  myself  in 
captivity  in  Ali's  camp,  as  will  hereafter  be  aeen. 

As  the  King  of  Kaarta  had  now  got  quit  of  bis  most  formi- 
dable antagonist,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  peace  would 
have  been  restored  to  his  dominions  ;  but  an  extraordinary  in- 
cident involved  him,  immediately  afterward,  in  hostilities  with 
Kasson  ;  the  king  of  which  country  dying  about  that  time,  the 
succession  was  disputed  by  his  two  sons-  The  younger  (Sambo 
Sego,  my  old  acquaintance)  prevailed ;  and  drove  his  brother 
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fium  tbe  oMntry.  He  fied  to  GedingoovM;  iud  beiog  t^ui> 
sued  thither,  Daisy,  who  had  lived  in  xxuistartt  fiirads^)  with 
both  tktf  \fiiH\mm,  refused  to  deliYier  him  i^ ;  jat  tlie  saam  time 
dsdving.ibtt  be  would  not  support  his  damlt  nor  atiy:  way 
imi»!£bre  m.  ihe  quarneL  Sambo  Sego,  etlatod  with  auccess,  And 
{KXKid  af  tbe  harsAg^  ibat  was  paid  bin  as  aoverei^  of  Kasson, 
was  imcb  di$ple89ed  with  Daisy  s  conduct,  and  joined  ¥ritb 
a»pe  distiSocted  fugitive  Kaartans  in  a  plunderiiig  expedition 
against  him.  Daisy,  who  Ik  tie  expejcted  ^uch  a  vi»t,  bad  sent 
»  number  of  people  to  Joko,  to  plant  corn,  and  ooUect  together 
such  cattle  as  they  m^ht  find  str^y  idag  in  tbe  woods,  in  order  to 
supply  his  army.  All  these  people  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sambo 
Sego,  who  carri^  them  to  K.oonbjfiary,  And  afberwiacds  sent 
them  in  caravans,  to  be  $oid  to  jlhe  French  at  Fort  Louis,  on 
the  riV'Cr  Sen^al. 

Tbis  attack  was  sopn  retaliated ;  for  Daisy,  who  was  now  in 
distress  ibr  want  of  provisions,  thought  he  was  ju^ified  in  sup** 
plying  himself  from  the  plunder  of  Kasson.  He  accordingly 
took  with  bim  e^ht  hundred  of  his  best  men,  and  marching 
secretly  through  the  woods,  surpriief],  in  the  night,  three  large 
villages  i^sar  Kooniakary^  in  >which  many  of  his  traitorous  sid>* 
jects,  who  were  in  Sambo's  expedition,  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence; all  these,  and  indeed  all  the  able  men  that  fell  into 
Daisy's  hands,  were  immediately  put  to  death. 

After  this  expedition,  Daisy  began  to  indulge  the  hopes  of 
peace ;  many  of  his  discontented  subjects  had  returned  to  their 
allegiance,  and  were  repairing  the  towns  which  had  been  deso- 
lated by  the  war ;  the  rainy  season  was  approaching ;  and  every 
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thing  wore  k  ^stvoorable  appearfthce^^  when  hi^  ^v^a  suddenly 
attacked  from  a  diflferent  quarter. 

The  lowers,  Kakaroos,  and  some  other  Kaartans^  who  had 
deserted  from  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  had 
shewn  a  decided  preference  to  Mansong  and  his  army  during 
the  whole  campaign,  were  now  afraid  or  ashamed  to  ^isk  for«f 
giveness  of  Daisy,  and  being  very  powerful  in  themtelve^, 
joined  together  to  make  war  upon  him.  They  solicited  thd 
Moors  to  assist  them  in  their  rebellion  (as  will  appear  here-^ 
after)  and  having  collected  a  considerable  army,  they  plundered 
a  large  village  bdonging  to  Daisy,  and  carried  off  a  number  of 
prisoners. 

Daisy  immediately  prepared  to  revenge  this  insult ;  but  the 
Jowa:s,.and  indeed  almost  all  the  Negro  inhabitants  of  Lu-^ 
damar,  deserted  their  towns  and  fled  to  the  eastward ;  and  th^ 
rainy  season  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Kaarta,  which  had 
enriched  a  few  individuals,  but  destroyed  the  happiness  of 
thousands. 

Such  was  the  state  of  af&irs  among  the  nations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jarra,  soon  after  the  period  of  my  arrival  there; 
I  shall  now  proceed,  after  giving  some  description  of  that  place, 
with  the  detail  of  events  as  they  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"^Same  Account  of  Jarra,  and  the  Moorish  Inbahitants.—Tbe  Au^ 
tbor  applies  for^  and  obtains  Permission  from  Ali,  the  Moorish 
Chief  or  Sovereign,  ofLudamar,  to  pass  through  his  Territories. 
— Departs  from  Jarra^  and  arrives  at  Deena — ill  treated  by  the 
Moors. — Proceeds  to  Sampaka-^finds  a  Negro  who  makes  Gun-' 
powder.-''-Continues  bis  Journey  to  Samee,  where  he  is  seized 

'  by  some  Moors  who  are  sent  for  that  Purpose  by  Ali^-^is  conveyed 
a  Prisoner  to  the  Moorish  Camp  at  Benowm,  on  the  Borders  of 
the  Great  Desert. 

'  if 

1  HE  town  of  Jarra  is  of  considerable  extent :  the.  houses  are 
built  of  clay  and  stone  intermiied ;  the  clay  answering  tlie 
purpose  of  mortar.  It  Is  situated  in  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
Ludamar ;  but  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Negrotea^ 
from  the  borders  of  the  southern  states,  who  prefer  a  precarious 
protection  under  the  Moors»  which  they  purchase  by  a  tribute^ 
Tather  than  continue  exposed  to.  their  predi^ory  hostilities*  Th^ 
tribute  they  pay  is  considerable ;  and  they  manifest  towards 
rtheir  Moorish  superiors  the  most  unlimited  obedience  and  sub- 
mission^  and  are  treated  by  th6m  witK  the  utmost  indignity  and 
contempt.  The  Moors  of  this,  and  the  other  states  adjoining 
the  country  of  the  Negroes,  resemble  in  their,  persons  the  Mur 
lattoes  of  the  WiMSt  Indies  to  so  great  a  degteci  as  iK>t  easily  .t9 
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be  distinguished  from  them ;  and  in  truth,  the  present  gene- 
ration seem  to  be  a  mixed  race  between  the  Moors  (properly 
so  called)  of  the  North,  and  the  Negroes  of  the  South ;  pos- 
sessing many  of  the  worst  qualities  of  both  nations. 

Of  the  origin  of  these  Moorish  tribes,  as  distinguished  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Barbary,  from  whom  they  are  divided  by  the 
Great  Dtesert,  nothing  fsurther  seems  to  be  known  than  what 
is  related  by  John  Leo,  the  African  ;  whose  account  m^.  be 
abridged  as  follows :     \ 

Before  the  ArabiaiT  Conquest,  about  the  middleof  the  seventh 
century,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,^  whether  they  were  de- 
scended from  N^imidians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Homans, 
Vandals,  or  Goths,  were  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  Mauri,  or  Moors.  All  these  nations  were  converted  to  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  during  the  Arabian  empire  under  the 
Kallphg.  Abbut  this  time  many  of  the  Nunridlan  tribes,  who 
led  a  wandering  life  in  the  Desert,  and  supported  themselves 
up6h  *he  produce  of  tbeir  cattle,  retired  southward  across  the 
Great  Desert,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Arabians  ;  and  by  one  of 
those  tribes,  says  Leo,  (that  of  Zanhaga)  were  discovered  and 
conquered  the  Negro  nations  on  the  Niger.  By  the  Niger,  is 
hete  undoubteclly  itieant  the  river  of  Senegal,  which  in  the 
Maridingd  language  m  ckWedBafingf  or  the  Black  River. 

To  what  extent  tliese  people  are  now  spread  over  the  African 
cOtitinent,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  their  dominion  «tretcheii  fVom  West  to  East,  in  a  narrow 
line  at  belt,  from  the  tnouth  of  the  Senegal  (on  the* northern  side 
^  that  river)  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia.   ffTiey^are  «  subtle 
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and  treacherous  race  of  people ;  and  take  every  opportunity  of 
cheating  and  plundering  the  credulous  and  unsuspecting  Ne- 
groes. But  their  manners  and  general  habits  of  life  will  be  best 
explained,  as  incidents  occur  in  the  course  of  my  narrative. 

On  my  arrival  at  Jarra,  I  obtained  a  lodging  at  the  house 
of  Daman  Jumma,  a  Gambia  Slatee.  This  man  had  formerly 
borrowed  goods  from  Dr.  Laidley,  who  had  given  me  an  order 
for  the  money,  to  the  amount  of  six  slaves ;  and  though,  the 
debt  was  of  five  years  standing,  he  readily  acknowledged  it, 
and  promised  me  what  money  he  could  raise.  He  was  afraid, 
he  said,  in  his  present  situation,  he  could  not  pay  more  tlian 
two  slaves'  value.  He  gave  me  his  assistance  however  in  ex* 
changing  my  beads  and  amber  for  gold,  which  was  a  more 
portable  article,  and  more  easily  concealed  from  the  Moors« 

The  difficulties  we  had  already  encountered,  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  the  savage  and  overbearing 
deportment  of  the  Moors,  had  so  completely  frightened  my  at- 
tendants, that  they  declared  they  would  rather  relinquish  every 
claim  to  reward,  than  proceed  one  step  farther  to  the  eastward. 
Indeed  the  danger  they  incurred  of  being  seized  by  the  Moors, 
and  sold  into  slavery,  became  every  day  more  apparent ;  and 
I  could  not  condemn  their  apprehensions.  In  this  ^tuation, 
deserted  by  my  attendants,  and  reflecting  that  my  retreat  was 
cut  off  by  the  war  behind  me,  and  that  a  Moorish  country  of 
ten  days'  journey  lay  before  me^  I  applied  to  Damen  to  obtain 
permission  from  Ali^  the  chief  or  sovereign  of  Ludamm*,  that  I 
might  pass  through  his  country  unmolested,  into  Bambarra ; 
and  I  hired  one  of  Daman  s  slaves  to  accompany  me  thither,  as 
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soon  as  such  permission  should  be  obtained.  A  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  Ali,  who  at  this  time  was  encamped  near  Benowm ; 
and  as  a  present  was  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  success,  I  sent 
him  five  garments  of  cotton  cloth,  which  I  purchased  oF  Daman, 
for  one  of  my  fowling  pieces.  Fcxirteen  days  elapsed  in  settling 
this  affeir ;  but,  on  the  evening  of  the  fiCth  of  February,  one  of 
Ali's  slaves  arrived  with  directions,  as  he  pretended,  to  conduct 
me  in  safety,'  as  far  as  Goomba  ;  and  told  me  I  was  to  pay  him 
one  garment  of  blue  cotton  cloth  for  his  attendance.  My  faith- 
ful boy  obs^ving  that  I  was  about  to  proceed  without  him, 
resolved  to  accompany  me ;  and  told  me,  that  though  he  wished 
me  to  turn  back,  he  never  had  entertained  any  serious  thoughts 
of  deserting  me,  but  had  been  advised  to  it  by  Johnson,  with 
a  view  to  induce  me  to  return  immediately  for  Gambia. 

Feb.  37th.  I  delivered  most  of  my  papers  to  Johnson,  to 
convey  them  to  Gambia  as  soon  as  possible,  reserving  a  dupli- 
cate for  myself,  in  case  of  accidents.  I  likewise  left  in  Daman^s 
possession  a  bundle  of  clothes,  and  other  things  that  were  not 
absolutely  necessary ;  for  I  wished  to  diminish  my  bdggage  as 
much  as  possible,  that  the  Moors  might  have  fewer  inducements 
to  plunder  us. 

Things  being  thus  adjusted,  we  departed  from  Jarra  in  the 
forenoon,  and  slept  at  Troomgoomba,  a  small  walled  village, 
inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Negroes  and  Moors.  Oh  the  day 
following  (Feb.  a8th)  we  reached  Quira;  and  on  the  29th, 
after  a  toilsome  journey  over  a  sandy  country,  we  came  to 
Compe,  a  watering  place  belonging  to  the  Moors ;  from  whence 
on  the  morning  following,  we  proceeded  to  Deena,  a  large  town, 
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bled  round  the  hdt  of  the  Negix>  Avhecei  lodged*  and  treated: 
me  with  the  gxreattet  hisblence :  theyihissed;  ^outed^and  abused 
me ;  they  ^veninpit-  iti.«y  Ace,  with  a ^ieix.  toiirrltate  me,  and. 
aSord  tbera  a  |nret^t.  fbr  isetsicigi  my  ha^g^ge.  But,  'fiiidtng 
mich  insults  had  not  the  desired  ^fect,  th^  .Imd  recolxrse  to 
the  final  and  decbive  argument,  that  I  Was  a  Chri^ian,  and  of 
course  that  my  property  was  lawful  plunder  to  the  fiDllowers 
of  Mahomet ;  They  acoordingly  opened  my  bubdles,  and  rd>bed 
me  of  every  thing  they  fancied.  My  ;attendai3ts  finding  that 
every  body  could  rob  me  with  impunity,  irisfctfed  on  returning 
to  Jarra*  i^in     -.       . 

The  day.follo\ying  (March  ad)  E  endeavoured,  by  aE  the 
means  in  my  power,  to  prevail  upon  my  people  to  go  an;  but 
they  still  continued  obstinate.;  and  havir^  reason  to  iear  some 
further  .insult  jfitom  the  fanatic  Moors,  I  resolved  to  proceed 
alone*.  Accordin^y  the  next  morning,  about  two  o'clock  I  de- 
parted from  Deena.  It  was  moonlight ; .  but  the  roaring  of  the 
wild  beasts  niade  it  necessary  to.prooeed  with  caution. 

When  I  had  reached  a  piece  of  rising  ground  ^bout  half  a 
n!^€!  fr<8n.the  town,  I  heardsonidbody  halloorand  looking  back, 
saw  my.  faithful  boy  rumiibg  after  me.  He  informed  me,  that 
Ali'i&XQaa  had  goile  back  to  Benowm,  and  that  Daman's  Negro 
was  about  to  depart  for  Jarra ;  but  he^said  he  had  no  doubt,  if 
I  would  stop  a  little,  that  he  could  persuade  the  latter  to  ac- 
company  us«  I  waited  a(x:ordii^ly,  and  in  about  an  hour  the 
boy  returned  with  the  Negro ;  and  we  continued  travelling  over 
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a  sandy  OHintry^  covered  chiefly  with  the  asckpias  gigantea, 
until  inid-d^>  when  we  came  to  a  number  of  deserted  huts ;  and 
seeing  some  appearances  d  water  at  a  little  distance,  I  sent  the 
boy  to  fill  a  soofroo ;  but  as  he  was  examining  the  place  for  water, 
the  roaring  of  a  licm,  that  was  probably  on  the  same  pursuit,  in- 
duced the  frightened  boy  to  return  in  haste,  and  we  submitted 
patiently  to  the  disappointment.  In  the  afternoon  we  reached 
a  town  inhabited  chiefly  by  Foulahs,  called  Samamingkoos. 

Next  morning  (March  4th)  we  set  out  for  Sampaka ;  which 
place  we  reached  about  two  o'clock.  On  the  road  we  observ* 
ed  immense  quantities  of  locusts:  the  trees  were  quite  black 
with  them.  These  insects  devour  every  vegetable  that  comes  in 
their  way,  and  in  a  short  time  completely  strip  a  tree  of  its 
leaves.  The  noise  of  their  excrement  falling  upon  the  leaves 
and  withered  grass,  very  much  resembles  a  shower  of  rain. 
When  a  tree  is  shaken  or  struck,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what 
a  cloud  of  them  will  fly  off.  In  their  flight  they  yield  to  the 
current  of  the  wind,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  always 
from  the  N.  £.  Should  the  wind  shift,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
where  they  could  collect  food,  as  the  whole  of  their  course  was 
marked  with  desolation. 

Sampaka  is  a  large  town,  and  when  the  Moots  and  Bambar^ 
rans  were  at  war,  was  thrice  attacked  by  the  former ;  but  they 
were  driven  off  with  great  loss,  though  the  King  of  Bambarra 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  give  up  this,  and  all  the  other  towns 
as  far  as  Goomba,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace.  Here  I  lodged 
at  the  house  of  a  Negro  who  practised  the  art  of  making  gun* 
powder.    He  shewed  me  a  bag  of  nitre,  very  white,  but  the 
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crystals  ware  mudi  smalkr  than  common.  They  procure  it 
in  comderable  quantities  from  the  ponds  which  are  filled  in 
the  rainy  season>  and  to  which  the  cattle  resort  for  coolness 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  the  water  is  evaporated^  a 
white  efflorescence  is  observed  on  the  mud,  which  the  natives 
collect  and  purify  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  their  purpose. 
The  Moors  supply  them  with  sulphur  from  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  process  is  completed  by  pounding  the  different  articles 
together  in  a  wooden  mortar.  The  grains  are  very  unequal, 
and  the  sound  of  its  explosion  is  by  no  means  so  sharp  as  that 
produced  by  European  gunpowder. 

March  5th.  We  departed  from  Sampaka  at  daylight.  About 
noon  we  stopped  a  little  at  a  village  called  Ihmgali ;  and  in 
the  evening  arrived  at  Dalli.  We  saw  upon  the  road  two  large 
herds  of  camels  feeding.  When  the  Moors  turn  their  camels  to 
feed,  they  tie  up  one  of  their  fore  legs,  to  prevent  their  straying; 
This  happened  to  be  a  feast  day  at  Dalli,  and  the  people  were 
dancing  before  the  Dooty's  house.  But  when  they  were  informed 
that  a  white  man  was  come  into  the  town,  they  left  off  dancing, 
and  came  to  the  place  where  I  lodged,  walking  in  regular  order, 
two  and  two,  with  the  music  before  them.  They  play  upon  a 
sort  of  flute ;  bat  instead  of  blowing  into  a  hole  in  the  side^ 
they  blow  obliquely  over  the  end,  which  is  half  shut  by  a  thin 
piece  of  wood :  they  govern  the  holes  on  the  side  with  their 
fingers,  and  play  some  simple  and  very  plaintive  airs.  They 
continued  to  dance  and  sing  until  midnight :  during  which  time 
I  was  surrounded  by  so  great  a  crowd,  as  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  by  ^tting  stilL 
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March  6tb«  We  stopt  here  this  iiKtfniog,  becatise-SiMBQe  of  tho 
townspeople,  who  w«re  going  for  Goombftroo  the  ddy  ftrtlowing, 
wished  to  accompany  us?;  but  in  Order  tb  tvpid  the  crowd  of 
people  which  usually  assembled  in  the  evening,  w6  went  to  ^ 
Negro  villagfe  to  the  east  df  Palli,  cabled  Satnee^  where  we  wiete 
kindly  received  by  the  hospitable  Dooty,  who  on  this  occasion; 
killed  two  fine  sheep,  and  invited  his  friends  to  come  and  fea^ 
with  him. 

March  7th.  Our  landlord  was  so  proud  of  the  hpnour  of  en- 
tertaining A  white  man,  that  he  Insisted  on  my  staying  with 
him  and  hia  friends  until  the  cool  of  the  evening,  wheti  he  said 
he  would  conduct  me  to  the  n^xt  village.  As  I  was  noW  with- 
in two  days'  journey  of  Goomba,  I  had  no  apprehemsions  from 
the  MOM'S,  and  readily  accepted  the  invitation*  I  spent  the 
forenoon  very  pleasantly  with  thesfe  poor  Nfegfoe* :  their  c&mn 
pany  was,  the  more  acceptable,  fis  the  gentleness  of  their  m(an«> 
ners  presented  a  striking  contract  to  the  rudeness  and..barba«- 
rity  of  the  Moor«.  They  enlivened  their  conversation  hy  drinks 
ing  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  corn ;  the  same  sort,  of  beei: 
that  I  have  described  in  a  former  chapter ;  and  better  I  never 
tasted  in  Great  Britain.  ,  ,      .. 

In  the  midst  of  this  harmless  festivity,  I  flattctcjd  my^self  that 
all  danger  from  the  Mpors  wals  over.  Fancy  bad  ^eady  placed 
me  on  the  banks  df  the  Niger,  and  presented  to  my  imagination 
a  thousatKl  delightful  scenes  in  my  future  progress^,  when  a 
party  of  Moors  unexpectedly  entered  the  hut,  and  dispelled  tlie 
golden  dream..  They  came,  they  said,  by  Ali's  orders,  to  con* 
vey  me  to  his  camp  at  Benowm.  If  J  went  peaceaWy,  they  toW 
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me  I  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but  if  I  refused,  they  had  coders  to 
bring  me  by  force.  I  was  struck  dumb  by  surprise  arid  terror, 
which  the  Moors  observing,  endeavoured  to  calm  my  appre.- 
hensions>  by  repeating  the  assurance  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Their  -^nsit,  they  added,  was  occasioned,  by  the  curk)sity  of  All's 
wife,  Fatima,  who  hdd  heard  so  much  about  Chrbtians,  that  she 
was  very  anxious  to  see  one  t  as  soon  as  her  curioMty  should 
be  satisfied,  they  had  no  doubt,  tbey  said,  that  All  would  give 
hie  a  handsome  present,  and  send  a  person  to  condutt  me  to 
Bambarra.  Finding  entreaty  and  resistance  equally  fruitless, 
I  prepared  to  fbllow  the  messengers,  and  took  leave  of  my  landr 
lord  and  his  company  wi^  great  reluctance-  Accompanied  by 
my  faithful  boy  (for  Daman's  slave  made  his  escape  on  seeii^ 
the  Moors),  we  reached  palli  in  the  evening ;  where  we  were 
strictly  watched  by  the  Moors  during  the  n^ht. 

March  8th.  We  were  conducted  by  a  circuitous  path  through 
the  woods  to  Dangali,  where  we  slept*. 

March  gth.  We  continued  our  journey,  aiKl  in  the  aftisrnoon 
arrived  at  Sampaka.  On  the  road  wfe  saw  a  party  of  Moors^ 
well  armed,  who  told  us  that  they  were  hunting  for  a  runaway 
slave ;  but  the  townspeople  informed  us,  that  a  party  of  Moors 
had  attempted  to  steal  some  cattle  from  the  town  in  the  rawn* 
ing,  but  were  repulsed  ;  and,  on  their  describing  the  persons,  we 
were  satisfied  that  they  were  the  same  banditti  that  we  had  seen 
in  the  woods. 

Nelct  morning  (March  loth)  we  set  out  for  Samamingkoos* 
On  tiie  road  we  overtook  a  woman  and  two  boyis^  with  an  ass : 
she  informed  us  that  she  was  going  for  Bambarra,  but  had  been 
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Stopped  on  the  road  by  a  party  of  Moors»  who  had  taken  most 
of  her  clothes,  and  some  gold  from  her ;  and  that  she  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Deena  till  the  fast  moon  was 
over.  The  same  evening  the  new  moon  was  seen,  which 
ushered  in  the  month  Rhamadan.  Large  fires  were  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  victuals 
than  usual  dressed  upon  the  occasion. 

March  nth.  By  daylight  the  Moors  were  in  readiness; 
but  as  I  had  suffered  much  from  thirst  on  the  road,  I  mad€ 
roy  boy  fill  a  soofroo  of  water  for  ray  own  use ;  for  the  Moons 
assured  me  that  they  should  not  taste  either  meat  or  drink 
until  sunset.  However,  I  found  that  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  the  dust  we  raised  in  travelling,  overcame  their 
scruples,  and  made  my  soofroo  a  very  useful  part  of  our  bag* 
gage.  On  our  arrival  at  Deena,  I  went  to  pay  ray  respects  to 
one  of  Ali  s  sons.  I  found  him  sitting  in  a  low  hut,  with  five 
or  six  more  of  his  companions,  washing  their  hands  and  feet, 
and  frequently  taking  water  into  their  mouths,  gargling,  and 
spitting  it  out  again.  I  was  no  sooner  seated,  than  he  handed 
me  a  double-barreled  gun,  ard  told  me  to  dye  the  stock  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  repair  one  of  the  locks.  I  found  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  him  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 
However,  says  he,  if  you  cannot  repair  the  gun,  you  shall  give 
me  some  knives  arid  sciSsars  immediately ;  and  when  my  boy» 
who  acted  as  interpreter,  assured  him  that  I  had  no  such  arti- 
cles, he  hastily  ^snatched  up  a  musket  that  stood  by  hioi»  cocked 
it,  and  putting  the  muzzle  close  to  the  boy's  ear,  would  cer- 
tainly have  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot,  had  not  the  Moors 
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wrested  the  musket  from  him,  and  made  signs  for  us  to  retreat. 
The  boy,  being  terrified  at  this  treatment,  attempted  to  make 
his  escape  in  the  night ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  Moors,  who  guarded  us  with  strict  attention ;  and  at  night 
always  went  to  sleep  by  the  door  of  the  hut,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pass,  without  stepping 
upon  them. 

March  i«th.  We  departed  from  Deena  towards  Benowm, 
iand  about  nine  o'clock  came  to  a  Korree,  whence  the  Moors 
were  preparing  to  depart  to  the  southward,  on  account  of  the 
jscarcity  of  water  ;  here  we  filled  our  soofroo,  and  continued  our 
journey  over  a  hot  sandy  country,  covered  with  small  stunted 
shrubs,  until  about  one  o'clock,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  obliged 
us  to  stop.  But  our  water  being  expended,  we  could  not  pru- 
dently remain  longer  than  a  few  minutes  to  collect  a  little  gum, 
which  is  an  excellent  succedaneum  for  water  ;  as  it  keeps  the 
mouth  moist,  and  allays,  for  a  time,  the  pain  in  the  throat. 
.  About  five  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  Benowm,  the  residence 
of  Ali.  It  presented  to  the  eye  a  great  number  of  dirty  looking 
tents,  scattered,  without  order,  over  a  large  space  of  ground ; 
and  among  the  tents  appeared  large  herds  of  camels,  cattle,  and 
goats.  We  reached  the  skirts  of  this  camp,  a  little  before 
sunset,  and,  with  much  entreaty,  procured  a  little  water.  My 
arrival  was  no  sooner  observed,  than  the  people  who  drew  water 
iat  the  wells  threw  down  their  buckets ;  those  in  the  tents 
mounted  their  horses ;  and  men,  women,  and  children,  came 
running  or  galloping  towards  me.  I  soon  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  crowd,  that  I  could  scarcely  move ;  one  pulled 
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my  clothes,  another  took  off  my  hat,  a  third  stopped  me  to  exa- 
mine my  waistcoat  buttons,  and  a  fourth  called  out,  la  ilia 
el  allab  Mabamet  rasowl  allabi,^  and  signified,  in  a  threat- 
ening manner,  that  I  must  repeat  those  words.  We  reached 
at  length  the  king's  tent,  where  we  found  a  great  number  of 
people,  men  and  wpmen,  assembled.  Ali  was  sitting  upon  a  black 
leather  cushion, clipping  a  few  hairs  from  his  upper  lip;  a  female 
attendant  holding  up  a  looking  glass  before  him.  He  appeared  to 
be  an  old  man,  of  the  Arab  cast,  with  a  long  white  beard ;  and 
he  had  a  sullen  and  indignant  aspect.  He  surveyed  me  with  atteiv 
tipn,  and  inquired  of  the  Moors  if  I  could  speak  Arabic  :  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  be  appeared  much  surprised,,  and 
continued  silent.  The  surroundirtg  attendants,  and  espedally 
the  ladies?,  were  abundantly  more  inquisitive :  they  asked  a 
thousand  questions ;  inspected  every  part  of  my  apparel,  ^earch^ 
ed  my  pockets,  and  obliged  me  to  unbutton  my  waistcoat,  and 
display  the  whiteness  of  my  skin :  they  even  counted  my  toes 
and  fingers,  as  if  they  doubted  whether  I  was  in  truth  a  human 
being.  In  a  little  time  the  priest  announced  evening  prayers ; 
but  before  the  people  departed,  the  Moor  who  had  acted  as 
interpreter,  informed  me  that  Ali  was  about  to  present  me 
with  something  to  eat ;  and  looking  round,  I  observed,  aiome 
boys  bringing  a  wild  hog,  which  they  tied  to  one  of  the  tent 
strings,  and  Ali  made  signs  to  me  to  kill  and  dress  it  for  supper. 
Though  I  was  very  hungry,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  eat 
any  part  of  an  animal  so  much  detested  by  tlie  Moors,  and 
therefore  told  him  that  I  never  eat  such  food.    They  then 

•  See  page  103. 
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^  untied  the  hog,  in  hopes  that  it  would  run  immediately  at  me ; 

for  they  believe  that  a  great  enmity  subsists  between  hogs  and 

^  Christians ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed ;  for  the  arrimal 

no  sooner  regained  his  liberty,  than  he  began  to  ittack  indis-^ 
criminately  every  person  that  came  in  his  way,  and  at  last  took 
shelter  under  the  couch  upon  which  the  king  was  sitting.    The 

)  assembly  being  thus  dissolved,  I  was  conducted  to  the  tent  of 

Ali's  chief  slave,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter,  nor  allowed  to 
touch  any  thing  belonging  to  it.  I  requested  something  to  eat, 
and  a  little  boiled  torn,  with  salt  and  water,  was  at  length  sent 
me  in  a  wooden  bowl ;  and  a  mat  was  spread  upon  the  sand 
before  the  tent,  on  which  I  passed  the  night,  surrounded  by  the 
curious  multitude. 

-  At  sunrise,  Ali,  with  a  few  attendants,  came  on  horseback  to 
visit  me,  and  signified  that  he  had  provided  a  hut  for  me,  where 
I  would  be  sheltered  from  the  sun.  I  was  accordingly  conducted 
thither,  and  found  the  hut  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant.  It 
Was  constructed  of  corn  stalks,  set  up  on  end,  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  with  a  flat  roof  of  the  same  materials,  supported  by 
forked  sticks ;  to  one  of  which  was  tied  the  wild  hog  before 
mentioned.  This  animal  had  certainly  been  placed  there  by 
Ali's  order,  out  of  derision  to  a  Christian ;  and  I  found  it  a  very 
disagreeable  inmate,  as  it  drew  together  a  number  of  boys,  who 
amused  themselves  hy  beating  it  with  sticks,  until  they  had  so 
irritated  the  hog  that  it  ran  and  bit  at  every  person  within  its 
reach. 

I  was  no  sooner  seated  in  this  my  new  habitation,  than  the 
Moors  assembled  in  crowds  to  behold  me ;  but  I  found  it  rather 
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a  troublesome  levee^  for  I  was  obliged  to  take  off  one  of  my 
stockings,  and  show  them  my  foot,  and  even  to  take  off  my 
jacket  and  waistcoat,  to  show  them  how  my  clothes  were  put 
on  and  off;  they  were  much  delighted  with  the  curious  con- 
trivance of  buttons.  All  this  was  to  be  repeated  to  every  suc- 
ceeding visitor;  for  such  as  had  already  seen  these  wonders, 
insisted  on  their  friends  seeing  the  same ;  and  in  this  manner  I 
was  employed,  dressing  and  undressing,  buttoning  and  unbut- 
toning, from  noon  to  night.  About  eight  o'clock,  Ali  sent  me 
for  supper,  some  kouskous  and  salt  and  water,  which  was  very 
acceptable,  being  the  only  vktuals  I  had  tasted  since  morning. 
I  observed  that,  in  the  night,  the  Moors  kept  regular  watch, 
and  frequently  looked  into  the  hut,  to  see  if  I  was  asleep,  and 
if  it  was  quite  dark,  they  would  light  a  wisp  of  grass.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  Moor  entered  the  hut,  probably 
with  a  view  to  steal  something,  or  perhaps  to  murder  me;  and 
groping  about,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  As  night 
visitors  were  at  best  but  suspicious  characters,  I  sprang  up  the 
moment  he  laid  his  hand  upon  me ;  and  the  Moor,  in  his  haste  to 
get  off,  stumbled  over  my  boy,  and  fell  with  his  face  upon  the 
wild  hog,  which  returned  the  attack  by  biting  the  Moor's  arm. 
The  screams  of  this  man  alarmed  the  people  in  the  king's  tent,  / 

who  immediately  conjectured  that  I  had  made  my  escape,  and  a  '^ 

number  of  them  mounted  their  horses,  and  prepared  to  pursue 
me.  I  observed  upon  this  occasion  that  Ali  did  not  sleep  in  his 
own  tent,  but  came  galloping  upon  a  white  horse  from  a  small 
tent  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  indeed,  the  tyrannical  and  cruel 
behaviour  of  this  man  made  him  so  jealous  of  every  person  around 
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him^  that  even  his  own  slaves  and  domestics  knew  not  where  he 
slept.  When  the  Moors  had  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  this 
outcry,  they  all  went  away,  and  I  was  permitted  to  sleep  quietly 
until  morning. 

March  13th.  With  the  returning  day  commenced  the  same 
round  of  insult  and  irritation :  the  boys  assembled  to  beat  the 
h<^,  and  the  men  and  wom^i  to  plague  the  Christian.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  behaviour  of  a  people  who 
study  mischief  as  a  science,  and  exult  in  the  miseries  and  mis* 
fortunes  of  their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  rudeness,  ferocity,  and  fanaticism,  which  distinguish 
the  Moors  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  found  here  a  proper  sub- 
ject whereon  to  exercise  their  propensities.  I  was  a  stranger,  I 
was  unprotected,  and  I  was  a  Christian ;  each  of  these  circum- 
stances is  sufficient  to  drive  every  spark  of  humanity  from  the 
heart  of  a  Moor ;  but  when  all  of  them,  as  in  my  case,  were 
combined  in  the  same  person,  and  a  suspicion  prevailed  withal, 
that  I  had  come  as  a  5^jr  into  the  country,  the  reader  will 
easily  imagine  that,  in  such  a  situation,  I  had  every  thing  to  fear. 
Anxious,  however,  to  conciliate  favour^  and,  if  possible,  to  affi^rd 
the  Moors  no  pretence  for  ill  treating  me,  I  readily  complied 
with  every  command,  and  patiently  bore  every  insult;  but 
never  did  any  period  of  my  life  pass  away  so  heavily:  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  was  I  obliged  to  suffer,  with  an  unruffled  coun- 
tenance, the  insults  of  the  rudest  savages  on  earth. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Various  Occurrences  during  the  Author's  ConfinemerU  at  Benowni 
W5  visited  by  some  Moorish  Ladics.-^A  Funeral  and  fFed^ 
ding. -^Tbe  Author  receives  art  extraordinary  Present  from  tbt 
Bride.^^^ther  Circumstances  illustrative  of.  the  Moorish  Cba^ 
racter  and  Manners.    . 

The  Moors,  though  very  indolent  themselves,  are  rigid  task- 
masters, and  keep  every  personrunder  them  in  full  employment. 
My  boy  Demba  was  sent  to' the  woods  to  collect  withered  grass 
for  Ali*s  horses;  and  after  a  Variety  of  projects  concerning 
myself,  they  at  kst  found  out  an  employment  for  me :  this  waS 
ho  other  than  the  respectable  office  of  barber.  I  Vas  to^  mak6 
my  first  exhibition  in  this  capacity  in  the  royal  presence,  and 
to  be  honoured  with  the  task  Of  shaving  the  head  of  the  young 
prince  pf  Liidarnar,  I  accordingly  seated  myself  upoh  the  Sand; 
and  the  boy,  with  sortie  hesitation,  eat  down  beside  me.  A  small 
razor,  about  three  inches  long,  was  put  into  my  hand,  and  I 
was  ordered  to  proce^ ;  but  whether  from  my  own  want  of 
skill,  or  the  improper  shape  of  the  instrument,  I  unfortunately 
made  a  slight  incision  in  the  boy's  head,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  operation ;  and  the  king  observing  the  aukward 
manner  in  which  I  held  the  razor,  concluded  that  his  son's 
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head  was  in  very  improper  hands,  and  ord^ed  me  to  resign  the 
razor,  and  walk  out  of  the  tent.  This  I  considered  as  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance ;  for  I  bad  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  make 
myself  as  useless  and  insignificant  as  possible,  as  the  only  means 
of  recovering  my  liberty.        r 

March  18.  Four  Moors  arrived  from  Jarra  with  Johnson  my 
•interpreter,  having  seized  him  before  he  had  received  any  inti- 
mation of  my  confinement ;  and  bringing  with  them  a  bundle  of 
clothes  that  I  had  left  at  Daman  Junima's  house,  for  my  use  in 
case  I  should  return  by  the  way  of  Jarra.  Johnson  was  led  into 
Ali's  tent  and  examined ;  the  bundle  was  opened,  and  I  was  sent 
for,  to  explain  the  use  of  the  different  articles.  I  was  happy, 
liowever,  to  find  that  Johnson  had  committed  my  papers  to  the 
charge  of  one  of  Damarfs  wives.  When  I  had  satisfied  Ali's  curio- 
sity respecting  the  different  articles  of  apparel,  the  bundle  was 
again  tied  up,  and  put  into  a  large  cow-skin  bag,  that  stood  In  a 
corner  of  the  tent*  The  same  evening  Ali  sent  tljree  of  his  people 
to  inform  me,,  that  there  were  many  thieves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  to  prevent  the  rest  of  my  things  from  being 
stolen,  it  was  necessary  to  convey  them  all  into  his  tent.  My 
clothes,  instrumiehts,  and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  me,  were 
accordingly  carried  away;  and  though  the  heat  and  dust  made 
clean  linen  vei^y  necessary  and  refreshing,  I  could  not  procure  a 
single  shirt  but  of  the  shotall  stock  I:  bad  lu'ought  along  with  me. 
Ali  was  ho^irdver  disappointed,  by  not  finding  among  my  effects 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  amber  that  be  expected  ;  but  to  make 
sure  of  every  things  he  sent  the  same  pec^le,  on  the  Aiorning  fol* 
lowing,  to  examine  whether  I  had  any  thing  concealed  about  my 
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person.  They,  with  their  usual  rudeness^  searched  eviery  part  of 
my  apparel,  and  stripped  me  of  all  my  gold,  amber,  my  watch, 
and  one  of  my  pocket  compasses ;  I  had  fortunately,  in  the  night, 
buried  the  other  compass  in  the  sand ;  and  this,  with  the  clothes 
I  had  on,  was  all  that  the  tyranny  of  Ali  had  now  left  me. 

The  gold  and  amber  were  highly  gratifying  to  Moorish 
avarice,  but  the  pocket  compass  soon  became  an  object  of  su- 
perstitious curiosity.  Ali  was  very  desirous  to  be  informed,  why 
that  small  piece  of  iron,  the  needle,  always  pointed  to  the  Great 
Desert ;  and  I  found  myself  somewhat  puzzled  to  answer  the 
question.  To  have  pleaded  my  ignorance,  would  have  created  a 
suspicion  that  I  wished  to  conceal  the  real  truth  from  him ;  I 
therefore  told  him,  that  my  mother  resided  far  beyond  the  sands 
of  Sahara,  and  that  whilst  she  was  alive  the  piece  of  iron  would 
always  point  that  way,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  conduct  me  to 
her,  and  that  if  she  was  dead  it  would  point  to  her  grave.  Ali 
now  looked  at  the  compass  with  redoubled  amazement ;  turned 
it  round  and  round  repeatedly ;  but  observing  that  it  always 
pointed  the  same  way,  he  took  it  up  with  great  caution  and 
returned  it  to  me,  manifesting  that  he  thought  there  was  some* 
thing  of  magic  in  it,  and  that  he  was  afraid  of  keeping  so  dah« 
gerous  an  instrument  in  his  possession. 

March  aoth.  This  morning  a  council  of  chief  men  was  held 
in  All's  tent  respecting  me :  their  decisions,  though  they  were 
all  unfavourable  to  me,  were  differently  related  by  diflfererit 
persons.  Some  said  that  they  intended  to  put  me  to  death ; 
others  that  I  was  only  to  lose  my  right  hand ;  but  the  most  pro- 
bable account  was  that  which  I  received  from  All's  own  soii, 
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a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age,  who  came  to  me  in  the  evening, 
and,  with  much  concern,  informed  me  that  his  uncle  had  per- 
suaded his  father  to  put  out  my  eyes,  which  they  said  resembled 
those  of  a  cat,  and  that  all  the  Bushreens  had  approved  of  this 
measure.  His  father  however,  he  said,  would  not  put  the  sen- 
tence into  execution  until  Fatima  the  queen,  who  was  at  present 
in  the  north,  had  seen  me. 

March  21st.     Anxious  to  know  my  destiny,  I  went  to  the 
king  early  in  the  morning ;   and  as  a  number  of  Bushreens 
were  assembled,  I  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering their  intentions.     I  therefore  began  by  begging  his 
permission  to  return  to  Jarra;  which  was  flatly  refused:  his  wife, 
he  said,  had  not  yet  seen  me,  and  I  must  stay  until  she  came  to 
Benowm,  after  which  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  depart ;  and  that 
my  horse,  which  had  been  taken  away  from  me  the  day  after  I 
arrived,  should  be  again  restored  to  me.    Unsatisfactory  as  this 
answer  was,  I  was  forced  to  appear  pleased ;  and  as  there  was 
little  hopes  of  making  my  escape,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heat,  and  the  total  want  of  water  in  the 
woods,  I  resolved  to  wait  patiently  until  the  rains  had  set  in,  or 
until  some  more  favourable  opportunity  should  present  itself  ;^ — 
but  hope  deferred  maketb  the  heart  sick.  This  tedious  procrastina- 
tion from  day  to  day,  and  the  thoughts  of  travelling  through  the 
Negro  kingdoms  in  the  rainy  season,  which  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching, made  me  very  melancholy ;  and  having  passed  a  rest- 
less night,  I  found  myself  attacked,  in  the  morning,  by  a  smart 
fever.    I  had  wrapped  myself  close  up  in  my  cloak,  with  a  view 
to  induce  perspiration^  and  was  asleep  when  a  party  of  Moors  en- 
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tered  thehuft,  and  with  their  usiml  rudeness  pulled  thedoak  from 
me.  I  made  signs  to  them  t^at  I  was  sick,  and  wished  much  to 
sleep ;  but  I  sdlicited  in  vain :  my  distress  was  matter  of  sport 
to  them,  and  they  endeavoured  to  heighten  it,  by  every  means  in 
their  po\<rer.  This  studied  and  d^rading  insolence,  to  which  I 
was  constantly  exposed,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  ingredients  in 
the  cup  of  captivity  ;  and  often  made  life  itself  a  burthen  to  me. 
In  those  distressing  moments  I  have  frequently  envied  the  si- 
tuation of  the  slave  ;  who,  amidst  all  his  calamities,  could  still 
possess  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  thoughts;  a  happiness  to  which 
I  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  stranger.  Wearied  out  with  such 
continual  insults,  and  perhaps  a  little  peevish  from  the  fever,  I 
trembled  lest  my  passion  might  unawares  overleap  the  bounds 
of  prudence,  and  spur  me  to  some  sudden  act  of  resentment^ 
when  death  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  Ih  this  per- 
plexity I  left  my  hut,  and  walked  to  some  shady  trees  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  camp,  where  I  lay  down.  But  even  here, 
persecution  followed  me ;  and  solitude  was  thought  too  great  an 
indulgence  for  a  distressed  Christian.  Ali's  son,  with  a  number 
of  horsemen,  came  galloping  to  the  place,  and  ordered  me  to 
rise  and  follow  them.  I  begged  they  would  allow  me  to  remain 
where  I  was,  if  it  was  only  for  a  few  hours;  but  they  paid  little 
attention  to  what  I  said ;  and  after  a  few  threatening  words,  one 
of  them  pulled  out  a  pistol  from  a  leather  bag,  that  was  fastened 
to  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  and  presenting  it  towards  me,  snap- 
ped it  twice.  He  did  this  with  so  much  indifference,  that  I  really 
doubted  whether  the  pistol  was  loaded ;  he  cock6d  it  a  third 
time,  and  was  striking  the  flint  with  a  piece  of  steel,  when  I  beg- 
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ged  them  tadesat,  su^d  returned  ivHK  them  to  the  camp.  When 
we  entered  All's  tent,  we  found  him  much  out  of  humour.  He 
called  for  tiie  Afoor's  pistol,  and  amused  himself  £ot  some  time 
with  opening  and  shutting  the  pan  ;  at  length,  taking  up  his 
powder  horn,  he  fresh  primed  it ;  and  turning  round  to  me  with 
a  menacing  look,4Kiki  something  in  Arabic,  which  I  did  not  unt- 
derstand.  I  desired  my  boy,  who  was  sitting  before  the  tent, 
to  inquire  what  offence  I  had  committed  ;  when  I  was  informed 
that  having  gone  out  of  the  catpp  without  Ali's  permission,  they 
suspected  that  I  had  some  design  of  making  my  escape ;  and 
that,  in  future,  if  I  >vas  seen  without  the  skirts  of  the  camp, 
orders  had  been  given  that  I  should  be  shot  by  the  first  person 
that  observed  me. 

In  the  afternoon  the  horizon,  to  the  eastward,  was  thick  and 
hazy,  and  the  Moors  prognosticated  a  sand  wind;  which  ac- 
cordingly commenced  on  the  morning  following,  and  lasted. 
With  slight  intwmissions,  for  two  days.  The  force  of  the  wind 
was  not  in  itself  very  great :  it  was  what  a  seaman  would  have 
dewimiRated  a  stiffs  breeze;  but  the  quantity  of  sand  and  dust 
carried  before  it>  was  such  as  to  dsurken  the  whole  atmosphere, 
it  fiwept  along  from  east  to  west,  in  a  thick  and  constant  stream, 
and  the  air  was  at  times  so  dark  and  full  of  sand,  th^t  it  was 
difficult  to  discern  the  neighbouring  t^nts.  As  the  Moors  sd- 
ways  dress  their  victuals  in  the  open  air,  this  sand  fell  in  great 
plenty  amongst  the  kouskous :  it  readily  adhered  to  the  skin, 
when  moistened  by  perspiration,  and  formed  a  cheap  and  uni- 
versal hair  powder.  The  Moors  wrap  a  cloth  round  their  face, 
to  prev^it  them  from  inhaling  the  sand,  and  alv/ays  turn  their 
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backs  to  the  wind  when  they  look  up,  to  prevent  the  sand  fell- 
ing into  their  eyes. 

About  this  time,  all  the  women  of  the  camp  had  their  feet, 
and  the  ends  of  their  fingers,  stained  of  a  dark  saf&on  colour. 
I  could  never  ascertain  whether  this  was  done  from  motives  of 
religion,  or  by  way  of  ornament.  The  curiosity  of  the  Moorish 
ladies  had  been  very  troublesome  to  me  ever  since  my  arrival 
at  Benowm ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  (whether  from 
the  instigation  of  others,  or  impelled  by  their  own  ungovern- 
able curiosity,  or  merely  out  frolic,  I  cannot  affirm)  a  party 
of  them  came  into  my  hut,  and  gave  me  plainly  to  understand 
that  the  object  of  their  visit  was  to  ascertain,  by  actual  inspec- 
tion, whether  the  rite  of  circumcision  extended  to  the  Nazarenes, 
(Christians,)  as  well  as  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  The 
reader  will  easily  judge  of  my  surprise  at  this  unexpected  decla- 
ration ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  proposed  scrutiny^  I  thought 
it  best  to  treat  the  business  jocularly.  I  observed  to  them,  that 
it  was  not  customary  in  my  country  to  give  ocular  demonstra- 
tion in  such  cases,  before  so  many  beautiful  women ;  but  that  if 
all  of  them  would  retire,  except  the  young  lady  to  whom  I  point- 
ed, (selecting  the  youngest  and  handsomest),  I  would  satisfy  her 
curiosity.  The  ladies  enjoyed  the  jest,  and  went  away  laughing 
heartily ;  and  the  young  damsel  herself  to  whom  I  had  given 
the  preference,  (though  she  did  not  avail  herself  of  the  privi- 
lege of  inspection),  seemed  no  way  displeased  at  the  compli- 
ment ;  for  she  soon  afterwards  sent  me  some  meal  and  milk  for 
my  supper. 

March  28th.    This  m(»*ning  a  large  herd  of  cattle  arrived 
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from  the  eastward ;  and  one  of  the  drivers^  to  whom  Ali  had 
lent  my  horse,  came  into  my  hut  with  the  leg  of  an  antelope 
as  a  present,  and  told  me  that  my  horse  was  standing  before 
All's  tent.  In  a  little  time  Ali  sent  one  of  his  slaves  to  in- 
form me,  that,  in  the  afternoon,  I  must  be  in  readiness  to 
ride  out  with  him,  as  he  intended  to  shew  me  to  some  of  his 
women* 

About  four  o'clock,  Ali,  with  six  of  his  courtiers,  came  riding 
to  my  hut,  and  told  me  to  follow  them.  I  readily  complied. 
But  here  a  new  difficulty  occurred :  the  Moors,  accustomed  to  a 
loose  and  easy  dress,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  nankeen  breeches,  which  they  said  were  not  only 
inelegant,  but,  on  account  of  their  tightness,  very  indecent ;  and 
as  this  waa  a  visit  to  ladies,  Ali  ordered  my  boy  to  bring  out  the 
loose  cloak  which  I  had  always  woi^n  since  my  arrival  at  Be- 
nowm,  and  told  me  to  wrap  it  close  round  me.  We  visited  the 
tents  of  four  different  ladies^  at  every  one  of  which  I  was 
presented  with  a  bowl  of  milk  and  water.  All  these  ladies 
^ere  reiAgrkably  corpulent,  which  is  considered  here  as  the 
highest  mark  of  beauty.  They  were*  very  inquisitive,  and  exa- 
mined my  hair  and  skin  with  great  attention;  but  affected 
to  consider  me  as  a  sort  of  inferior  being  to  themselves^ 
and  would  knit  their  brows,  and  seem  to  shudder,  when  they 
looked  at  the  whiteness  of  my  skin.  In  the  course  of  this  even« 
ing's  excursion,  my  dress  and  appearance  afforded  infinite 
mirth  to  the  company,  who  galloped  round  me  as  if  they  were 
baiting  a  wild  animal ;  twirling  their  muskets  round  their 
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heads,  and  exhibiting  various  feats  of  activity  aiid  hewemanship, 
s6emingly  to  display  their  superiw  prowess  over  a  miserable 
captive. 

The  Moors  are  certainly  very  good  horsemen.  They  ride 
without  fear;  their  saddles,  being  high  before  and  behind,  afford 
them  a  very  secure  seat ;  and  if  they  chiande  to  fell,  the  whole 
country  is  so  soft  and  sandy,  that  they  are  very  seldom  hurt. 
Their  greatest  pride,  and  one  of  their  principal  amusements,  is 
to  put  the  horse  to  his  full  speed,  and  then  stop  him  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  so  as  frequently  to  bring  him  down  upon  his 
haunches.  Ali  always  rode  upon  a  milk-whitei  horse,  with  its 
tail  dyed  red.  He  never  walked,  unless  when  he  went  to  say 
his  prayers ;  and  even  in  the  night  two  or  three  horses  were 
always  kept  ready  saddled,  at  a  little  distance  from  his  own 
tent.  The  Moors  set  a  very  high  value  upon  their  horses ;  for 
it  is  by  their  superior  fteetness  that  they  are  enabled  to  make 
so  many  predatory  excursions  into  the  Negro  countries.  They 
feed  them  tliree  or  four  times  a  day,  and  generally  give  thwn 
a  large  quantity  of  sweet  millt  in  the  evening,  which  the  horses 
appear  to  relish  very  much. 

April  sd.  This  forenoon  a  child,  which  had  been  some  time 
sSckly,  died  in  next  tent ;  and  the  mother  and  relations  imn 
mediately  began  the  death  howl.  They  were  joined  by  a 
number  of  female  visitors,  who  came  on  purpose  to  assist  at 
this  melancholy  concert.  I  had  ho  opporhmity  of  seeing  the 
burial,  which  is  generally  performed  secretly,  in  the  duiik  of  tiie 
everiing,  and  frequently  at  only  a  few  yards  distance  from  the 
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tent..  Over  the  grave,  they  plant  one  particular  shrub ;  and  no 
stranger  is  allowed  to  pluck  a  leaf,  or  ev6n  to  touch  it ;  so  great 
a  veneration  have  they  for  the  dead. 

April  7th.  About  .foiMT  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  a  whirlwind 
passed  through  the  camp,  with  jsuch  violence  that  it  overturned 
three  tents,  and  blew  down  one  side  of  my  hut.  These  whirl- 
winds come  from  the  Grealt  Desert,  and,  at  this  reason  of  the 
year,  are  so  common,  that  I  Inave  seen  five  or  six  of  them  at 
one  time.  They  carry  up  quantities  of  sand  to  an  amazing 
height,  which  resemble,  at  a  distance,  so  jnany  moving  pillars 
of  smoke. 

The  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  upon  a  dry  and  sandy  country, 
makes  the  air  msufi^ably  hot.  Ali  having  robbed  me  of  my 
thermometer,  I  had  no  means  of  forming  a  oompftrative  judg* 
ment ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  beams  of  the 
vertical  sun  are  seconded  by  the  scorching  wind  from  the  De- 
sert, the  ground  is  frecjuently  heated  to  such  ad^ree^as  not 
to  be  borne  by  the  naked  foot ;  even  the  N^ro  slaves  will  not 
run  from  one  tent  to  another^  without  their  sani^.  At  this 
time  of  the  day,  the  Moors  lie  stretched  at  lertgth  in  their  tentSj. 
either  asleep,  or  unwilling  to  move ;  and  I  havie  often  felt  the 
wind  so  hot,  that  I  could  not  hold  my  htod  in  the  current  of 
air  which  came  through  the  crevices  of  my  hut,  without  feeling 
sensible  pain. 

April  8th.   This  day  the  wind  blew  from  the  south-west,  and 
in  the  night  there  was  a  heavy  shower  of  raiji,  accompanied 
with  thuQder  and  lightning. 
April  loth.    In  the  ^evening  the  Tabala>  or  Iwge  drum,  was 
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beat,  to  announce  a  wedding,  which  was  held  at  one  of  the 
neighbouring  tents.     A  great  number  of  people  of  both  sexes 
assembled,  but  without  that  mirth  and  hilarity  whidi  take  place 
at  a  Negro  wedding :  here  was  neither  singing,  nor  dancing  ; 
nor  any  other  amusement  that  I  could  perceive.    A  woman 
was  beating  the  drum,  and  the  other  women  joining  at  times, 
like  a  chorus,  by  setting  up  a  shrill  scream  ;  and  at  the  $ame 
time,  moving  their  tongues  from  one  side  of  the  mouth  to  the 
other,  with  great  celerity.     I  was  soon  tired,  and  had  returned 
into  my  hut,  where  I  was  sitting  almost  asleep,  when  an  old 
woman  entered,  with  a  wooden  bowl  in  her  hand,  and  signified 
that  she  had  brought  me  a  present  from  the  bride.  Before  I  could 
recover  from  the  surprise  which  this  message  created,  the  woman 
discharged  the  contents  of  the  bowl  full  in  my  face.  Finding  that 
it  was  the  same  sort  of  holy  water,  with  which,  among  the  Hot- 
tentots, a  priest  is  said  to  sprinkle  a  new  married  couple,  I 
began  to  suspect  that  the  old  lady  was  actuated  by  mischief,  or 
malice ;  but  she  gave  me  seriously  to  understand,  that  it  was  a 
nuptial  benediction  from  the  bride's  own  person ;  and  which, 
on  such  occasions,  is  always  received  by  the  young  unmarried 
Moors  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  favour.    This  being  the  case, 
I  wiped  my  face,  and  sent  my  acknowledgments  to  the  lady. 
The  wedding  drum  continued  to  beat,  and  the  women  to  sing, 
or  rather  whistle,  all  night.     About  nine  in  the  morning,  the 
bride  was  brought  in  state  from  her  mother's  tent,  attended  by 
a  number  of  women,  who  carried  her  tent  (a  present  from  the 
husband),  some  bearing  up  the  poles,  others  holding  by  the 
strings ;  and  in  this  manner  they  marched,  whistling  as  for- 
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merly,  until  they  came  to  the  place  appointed  for  her  residence, 
where  they  pitched  the  tent.  The  husband  followed,  with  a 
number  of  men  leading  four  bullocks,  which  they  tied  to  the 
tent  strings ;  and  having  killed  another,  and  distributed  the 
beef  among  the  people,  the  ceremony  was  concluded. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

Occurrences  at  the  Camp  continued. — Information  collected  by  tb€ 
Author^  concerning  Houssa  and  Tombuctoo ;  and  the  Situation 
of  the  latter. — The  Route  described  from  Morocco  to  Benowm. 
— The  Author  s  Distress  from  Hunger. — Ali  removes  bis  Camp 
to  the  Northward. — The  Author  is  carried  Prisoner  to  the  new 
Encampment^  and  is  presented  to  Qjueen  Fatima. — Great  Dis^ 
tress  from  the  fFant  of  Water. 

One  whole  month  had  now  elapsed  since  I  was  led  into  cap- 
tivity ;  during  which  time,  each  returning  day  brought  me 
fresh  distresses.  I  watched  the  lingering  courses  of  the  sun  with 
anxiety,  and  blessed  his  evening  beams  as  they  shed  a  yellow 
lustre  along  the  sandy  floor  of  my  hut ;  for  it  was  then  that  my 
oppressors  left  me,  and  allowed  me  to  pass  the  sultry  night  in 
solitude  and  reflection. 

About  midnight,  a  bowl  of  kouskous  with  some  salt  and  water 
was  brought  for  me  and  my  two  attendants ;  this  was  our  com- 
mon fare,  and  it  was  all  that  was  allowed  us,  to  allay  the  cravings 
of  hunger,  and  support  nature  for  the  whole  of  the  following 
day :  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  was  the  Mahomedan  Lent ; 
and  as  the  Moors  keep  the  fast  with  a  religious  strictness,  they 
thought  it  proper  to  compel  me,  though  a  Christian,  to  a  similar 
observance.    Time,  however,  somewhat  reconciled  me  to  my 
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situation :  I  found  that  I  coul4  bear  hunger  and  thirst  better 
than  I  expected ;  and  at  length,  I  endeavoured  to  beguile  the 
tedious  hours,  by  learning  to  write  Arabic.  The  people  who 
came  to  see  me,  soon  made  me  acquainted  with  the  characters  ; 
and  I  discovered,  that  by  engaging  their  attention  in  this  way, 
they  were  not  so  troublesome  as  otherwise  they  would  have 
been :  indeed  when  I  observed  any  person  whose  countenance  I 
thought  bore  malice  towards  me,  I  made  it  a  rule  to  ask  him, 
either  to  write  in  the  sand  himself,  or  to  decipher  what  I  had 
already  written  ;  and  the  pride  of  shewing  his  superior  attain- 
ments, generally  induced  him  to  comply  with  my  request. 

April  14th.  As  Queen  Fatima  had  not  yet  arrived,  Ali  propos- 
ed to  go  to  the  north,  and  bring  her  back  with  him  ;  but  as  the 
place  was  two  days'  journey  from  Benowm,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  refreshment  on  the  road  ;  and  Ali,  suspicious  of 
those  about  him,  was  so  afraid  of  being  poisoned,  that  he  never 
eat  any  thing  but  what  was  dressed  under  his  own  immediate 
inspection.  A  fine  bullock  was  therefore  killed,  and  the  flesh 
being  cut  up  into  thin  slices,  was  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  this,  with 
two  bags  of  dry  kouskous,  formed  his  travelling  provisions. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  the  black  people  of  the  town  of 
Benowm  came,  according  to  their  annual  custom,  to  shew  their 
arms,  and  bring  their  stipulated  tribute  of  corn  and  cloth. 
They  were  but  badly  armed  ;  twenty-two  with  muskets,  forty 
or  fifty  with  bows  and  arrows  ;  and  nearly  the  same  number  of 
men  and  boys,  with  spears  only :  they  arranged  themselves 
before  the  tent,  where  they  waited  until  their  arms  were  exa*- 
mined,  and  some  little  disputes  settled^ 

T» 
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About  midnight  on  the  i6th,  Ali  departed  quietly  from  Bfe- 
nowm,  accompanied  by  a  few  attendants.  He  was  expected  to 
return  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  days. 

April  i8th.  Two  days  after  the  departure  of  Ali,  a  Shereef 
arrived  with  salt,  and  some  other  articles,  from  Walet,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Biroo.  As  there  was  no  tent  appro- 
priated for  him,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  same  hut  with  me. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  well  informed  man,  and  his  acquaintance 
both  with  the  Arabic  and  Bambarra  tongues,  enabled  him  to 
travel,  with  ease  and  safety,  through  a  number  of  kingdoms ; 
for  though  his  place  of  residence  was  Walet,  he  had  visited 
Houssa,  and  had  lived  some  years  at  Tombuctoo.  Upon  my  in- 
quiring so  particularly  about  the  distance,  from  Walet  to  Tom- 
buctoo, he  asked  me  if  I  intended  to  travel  that  way ;  and  being 
ans^yered  in  the  affirmative,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  //  would 
not  do;  for  that  Christians  were  looked  upon  there  as  the  devil's 
children,  and  enemies  to  the  Prophet.  From  him  I  learned  the 
following  particulars ;  that  Houssa  was  the  largest  town  he  had 
ever  seen :  that  Walet  was  larger  than  Tombuctoo;  but  being 
remote  from  the  Niger,  and  its  trade  consisting  chiefly  of  salt, 
it  was  not  so  much  resorted  to  by  strangers :  that  between  Be- 
nowm  and  Walet  was  ten  days'  journey ;  but  the  road  did  not 
lead  through  any  remarkable  towns,  and  travellers  supported 
themselves  by  purchasing  milk  from  the  Arabs,  who  keep  their 
herds  by  the  watering-places :  two  of  the  days*  journies,  was 
over  a  sandy  country,  without  water.  From  Walet  to  Tom- 
buctoo, was  eleven  days  more ;  but  water  was  more  plentiful, 
and  the  journey  was  usually  performed  upon  bullocks.   He  said 
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there  were  many  Jews  at  Tombuctoo,  but  they  all  ispoke  Ara- 
bic; and  used  the  same  prayers  as  the  Moors,  He  frequently 
pointed  his  hand  to  the  south-east  quarter,  or  rather  the  east 
by  south  ;  observing,  that  Tombuctoo  was  situated  in  that  di- 
rection ;  and  though  I  made. him  repeat  this  information,  again 
and  again,  I  never  found  him  to  vary  more  than  half  a  point, 
which  was  to  the  southward. 

April  24th.  This  morning  Shereef  Sidi  Mahomed  Moora 
Abdalla,  a  native  of  Morocco,  arrived  with  five  bullocks  loaded 
with  salt.  He  had  formerly  resided  some  months  at  Gibraltar, 
where  he  had  picked  up  as  much  English,  as  enabled  him  to 
make  himself  understood.  He  informed  me,  that  he  had  been 
five  months  in  coming  from  Santa  Cruz ;  but  that  great  part  of 
the  time  had  been  spent  in  trading.  When  I  requested  him  to 
enumerate  the  days  employed  in  travelling  from  Morocco  to 
Benowm,  he  gave  them  as  follows : — ^to  Swera,  three  days ;  to 
Agadier,  three ;  to  Jiniken,  ten  ;  to  Wadenoon,  four ;  to  Lake-^ 
neig,  five ;  to  Zeeriwin-zeriman,  five ;  to  Tisheet,  ten ;  to  Be- 
nowm, ten  ;  in  all  fifty  days :  but  travellers  usually  rest  a  long 
while  at  Jiniken  and  Tisheet ;  at  the  latter  of  which  places  they 
dig  the  rock  salt,  which  is  so  great  an  article  of  commerce  with 
the  Negroes. 

In  conversing  with  these  Shereefs,  and  the  different  strangers 
that  resorted  to  the  camp,  I  passed  my  time  with  rather  less 
uneasiness  than  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  dressing 
of  my  victuals  was  now  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  All's  slaves, 
over  vvhorn  I  had  not  the  smallest  control,  I  found  myself  but 
ill  supplied,  worse  even  than  in  the  fast  month :  for  two  sue* 
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cessive  nights,  they  neglected  to  send  us  our  accustomed  meal, 
and  though  my  boy  went  to  a  small  Negro  town  near  the  camp, 
and  begged  with  great  diligence  from  hut  to  hut,  he  could  only 
procure  a  few  handfuls  of  ground  nuts,  which  he  readily  shared 
with  me.  Hunger,  at  first,  is  certainly  a  very  painful  sensation  ; 
but  when  it  has  continued  for  some  time,  this  pain  is  succeeded 
by  languor  and  debility ;  in  which  case,  a  draught  of  water,  by 
keeping  the  stomach  distended,  will  greatly  exhilarate  the  spi- 
rits, and  remove  for  a  short  time  every  sort  of  uneasiness. 
Johnson  and  Demba  were  very  much  dejected.  They  lay 
stretched  upon  the  sand,  in  a  sort  of  torpid  slumber ;  and  even 
when  the  kouskous  arrived,  I  found  some  difficulty  in  awaken- 
ing them.  I  felt  no  inclination  to  sleep,  but  was  affected  with 
a  deep  convulsive  respiration,  like  constant  sighing  ;  and,  what 
alarmed  me  still  more,  a  dimness  of  sight,  and  a  tendency  to 
faint  when  I  attempted  to  sit  up.  These  symptoms  did  not  go 
off  until  some  time  after  I  had  received  nourishment. 

We  had  been  for  some  days  in  daily  expectation  of  Ali's  re- 
turn from  Saheel  (or  the  north  country)  with  his  wife  Fatima. 
In  the  meanwhile  Mansong,  King  of  Bambarra,  as  I  have  re- 
lated in  Chapter  VIII,  had  sent  to  Ali  for  a  party  of  horse  to 
assist  in  storming  Gedingooma.  With  this  demand  Ali  had  not 
only  refused  to  comply,  but  had  treated  the  messengers  with 
great  haughtiness  and  contempt ;  upon  which  Mansong  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  taking  the  town,  and  prepared  to  chastize 
Ali  for  his  contumacy. 

Things  were  in  this  situation  when,  on  the  29th  of  April,  a 
messenger  arrived  at  Benown  with  the  disagreeable  intelligence 
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that  the  Bombarra  army  was  approaching  the  frontiers  of  Lu- 
damar*  Thi^  threw  the  whole  country  into  confusion ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  Ali's  son  with  about  twenty  horsemen  arrived  at 
Benowm.  He  ordered  all  the  cattle  to  be  driven  away  imme- 
diately, all  the  tents  to  be  struck,  and  the  people  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  depart  at  daylight  the  next  morning. 

April  30th.  At  daybreak  the  whole  camp  was  in  motion.  The 
baggage  was  carried  upon  bullocks,  the  two  tent  poles  being 
placed  one  on  each  side,  and  the  different  wooden  articles  of  the 
tent  distributed  in  like  manner;  the  tent  cloth  was  thrown  over 
all,  and  upon  this  was  commonly  placed  one  or  two  women ; 
for  the  Moorish  women  are  very  bad  walkers.  The  king's  fa- 
vourite concubines  rode  upon  camels,  with  a  saddle  of  a  parti- 
cular construction,  and  a  canopy  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun. 
We  proceeded  to  the  northward  until  noon,  when  the  king's 
son  ordered  the  whole  company,  except  two  tents,  to  enter  a 
thick  low  wood,  which  was  upon  our  right.  I  was  sent  along 
with  the  two  tents,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  Negro  town 
called  Farani :  here  we  pitched  the  tents  in  an  open  place,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  town. 

The  hurry  and  confusion  which  attended  this  decampment, 
prevented  the  slaves  from  dres^ng  the  usual  quantity  of  victuals; 
and  lest  their  dry  provisions  should  be  exhausted  before  they 
reached  their  place  of  destination,  (for  as  yet  none  but  AH  and 
the  chief  men  knew  whither  we  were  going,)  they  thought 
proper  to  make  me  observe  this  day  as  a  day  of  fasting. 

May  1st.  As  I  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  this  day  was 
abo  to  be  considered  as  a  fast,  I  went  in  the  morning  to  the 
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Negro  town  of  Farani,  and  begged  some  provisions  from  the 
Dooty,  who  readily  supplied  my  wants^  and  desired  me  to  come  to 
his  house  every  day  during  my  stay  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
hospitable  people  are  looked  upon  by  the  Moors  as  an  abject 
race  of  slaves,  and  are  treated  accordingly.  Two  of  Ali's  house- 
hold slaves,  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  had  come  along  with  tlie 
two  tents,  went^this  morning  to  water  the  cattle  from  the  town 
wells,  at  which  there  began  to  be  a  great  scarcity.  When  the 
Negro  women  observed  the  cattle  approaching,  they  took  up 
their  pitchers  and  ran  with  all  possible  haste  towards  the  town, 
but  before  they  could  enter  the  gate,  they  were  stopped  by  the 
slaves,  who  compelled  them  to  bring  back  the  water  they  had 
drawn  for  their  own  families,  and  empty  it  into  the  troughs  for 
the  cattle.  When  this  was  exhausted,  they  were  ordered  to 
draw  water  until  such  time  as  the  cattle  had  all  drank ;  and  th^ 
woman  slave  actually  broke  two  wooden  bowls  over  the  Iieads 
of  the  black  girls,  because  they  were  somewhat  dilatory  in 
obeying  her  commands. 

May  3d.  We  departed  from  the  vicinity  of  Farani,  and  after 
a  circuitous  route  through  the  woods,  arrived  at  Ali  s  camp  in 
the  afternoon.  This  encampment  was  larger  than  that  of  Be- 
nowm,  and  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  wood  about  two 
miles  distant  from  a  Negro  town,  calkd  Bubaker.  I  imme- 
diately waited  upon  Ali,  in  order  to  pay  my  respects  to  Queen 
Fatima,  w*ho  had  come  with  him  from  Saheel.  He  seemed  much 
pleased  with  my  coming  ;  shook  hands  with  me,  and  informed 
his  wife  that  I  was  the  Christian.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  Arab 
cast,  with  long  black  hair,  and  remarkably  corpulent.     She 
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appeared  at  first  rather  shocked  at  the  thought  of  having  a  Chris- 
tian so  near  her :  but  when  I  had  (by  means  of  a  Negro  boy, 
viho  spoke  the  Mandingo  and  Arabic  tongues)  answered  a  great 
many  questions,  which  her  curiosity  suggested,  respecting  the 
country  of  the  Christians,  she  seemed  more  at  ease,  and  pre* 
sented  me  with  a  bowl  of  milk  ;  which  I  considered  as  a  very 
favourable  omen. 

The  heat  was  now  almost  insufi^rable ;  all  nature  seemed  sink-* 
ing  under  it.  The  distant  country  presented  to  the  eye  a  dreary 
expanse  of  sand,  with  a  few  stunted  trees  and  prickly  bushes^ 
in  the  shade  of  which  the  hungry  cattle  licked  up  the  withered 
grass,  while  the  camels  and  goats  picked  off  the  scanty  foliage. 
The  scarcity  of  water  was  greater  here  than  at  Benowm.  Day 
and  night  the  wells  were  crowded  with  cattle,  lowing  and 
fighting  with  each  other  to  come  at  the  troughs;  excessive 
thirst  made  m^ny  of  them  furious  ;  others,  being  too  weak  to 
contend  for  the  water,  endeavoured  to  quench  their  thirst  by 
devouring  the  black  mud  from  the  gutters  near  the  wells ;  which 
they  did  with  great  avidity,  though  it  was  commonly  £atal  to 
them. 

This  great  scarcity  of  water  was  felt  severely  by  all  the  people 
of  the  camp,  and  by  none  more  than  myself;  for  though  Ali 
allowed  me  a  skin  for  containing  water,  and  Fatima,  once  or 
twice  gave  me  a  small  supply,  when  I  was  in  distress,  yet  such 
was  the  barbarous  disposition  of  the  Moors  at  the  wells,  that, 
when  my  boy  attempted  to  fill  the  skin,  he  commonly  received 
a  sound  drubbing  for  his  presumption.  Every  one  was  asto* 
Dished  that  the  slave  of  a  Christian  should  attempt  to  draw 
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water  from  wells  which  had  been  dug  by  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet.  This  treatment,  at  length,  so  frightened  the  boy; 
that  I  believe  he  would  sooner  have  perished  with  thirst,  than 
attempted  again  to  fill  the  skin ;  he  therefore  contented  himself 
with  begging  water  from  the  Negro  slaves  that  attended  the 
camp ;  and  I  followed  his  example ;  but  with  very  indiflferent 
success ;  for  though  I  let  no  opportunity  slip,  and  was  very  ur^t 
gent  in  my  solicitations,  both  to  the  Moors  and  Negroes,  I  was 
but  ill  supplied,  and  frequently  passed  the  night  in  the  situation 
of  Tantalus.  No  sooner  had  I  shut  my  eyes,  than  fancy  would 
convey  me  to  the  streams  and  rivers  of  my  native  land :  thdne, 
as  I  wandered  along  the  verdant  brink,  I  surveyed  the  clear 
stream  with  transport,  and  hastened  to  swallow  the  delightful 
draught ; — ^but  alas !  disappointment  aw^keaied  me;  and  I  found 
myself  a  lonely  captive,  perishing  of  thirst  amidst  the  wilds  of 
Africa ! 

One  night,  having  solicited  in  vain  for  water  at  the  camp,  and 
being  quite  feverish,  I  resolved  to  try  my  fortune  at  the  wells, 
which  were  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  camp.  Accorditig- 
ly,  I  set  out  about  midnight,  and,  being  guided  by  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle,  soon  arrived  at  the  place  ;  where  I  found  the  Moors 
very  busy  drawing  water.  I  requested  permission  to  drink,  but 
was  driven  away,  with  outrageous  abase.  Passing,  however,  from 
one  well  to  another,  I  came  at  last  to  one  whwe  there  was  only 
an  old  man  and  two  boys.  I  made  the  same  request  to  this  man, 
and  he  immediately  drew  me  up  a  bucket  of  water ;  but,  as  I  was 
about  to  take  hold  of  it,  he  recollected  that  i  was  a  Cbrfetian;  and 
fearing  that  his  bucket  might  be  polluted  by  my  lips,  he  dashed 
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the  water  into  tlie  trough,  and  told  me  to  drink  from  thence. 
Though  this  trough  was  none  of  the  largest,  and  three  cows 
were  already  drinking  in  it,  I  resolved  to  come  in  for  my  share ; 
and  kneeling  down,  thrust  my  head  between  two  of  the  cows, 
and  drank  wkh  great  pleasure,  until  the  water  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  cows  began  to  contend  with  each  other  for 
the  last  mouthful. 

In  adventures  o^  this  nature,  I  passed  the  sultry  month  of 
May,  duripg  which  no  material  change  took  place  in  my  situa- 
tion. All  still  consWered  me  as  a  lawful  prisoner;  and  Fatima, 
though  she  allowed  roe  a  larger  quantity  of  victuals  than  t  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  at  Benowm,  had  as  yet  said  nothing 
on  the  subject  of  my  release.  In  the  meantime,  the  frequent 
changes  of  the  wind,  the  gathering  clouds,  and  distant  lightning, 
with  other  appearances  of  approaching  rain,  indicated  that  the 
wet  season  was  at  hand ;  when  the  Moors  annually  evacuate  the 
couiHry  of  the  Negroes,  and  return  to  the  skirts  of  the  Great 
Desert.  This  made  me  consider  that  my  fiate  was  drawing 
towards  a  crisis,  and  I  resolved  to  wait  for  the  everft  without  any 
seeming  uneasiness :  but  circumstances  occurred  whk^h  produced 
a  change  in  my  favour,  more  suddenly  than  I  had  foreseen,* 
or  had  reason  to  expect.  The  case  was  this :  the  fugitive  Kaar-^ 
tans, .  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Lodamar,  as  I  have  related  in 
ChaptCT  VIIL  finding  that  the  Moors  were  about  to  leave  them,- 
and  dreading  ^he  resentment  of  their  own  sovereign,  whom 
they  had  so  basely  deserted,  offered  to  treat  with  Ali,  foe  two 
hundred  Moorish  horsemen,  to  co-operate  with  them  in  an^ 
effort  to  expel  Daisy  from  Gedingooma ;  for  until  Daisy  should 
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be  vanquished,  or  humbled,  they  considered  that  they  could 
neither  return  to  their  native  towns,  nor  live  in  security  in 
any  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  With  a  view  to  extort 
money  from  these  people,  by  means  of  this  treaty,  AH  dis- 
patched his  son  to  Jarra,  and  prepared  to  follow  him  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  This  was  an  opportunity  of  too  great 
consequence  to  me,  to  be  neglected.  I  immediately  applied  to 
Fatima  (who,  I  found,  had  the  chief  direction  in  all  affairs  of 
state),  and  begged  her  interest  with  Ali,  to  give  me  permission 
to  accompany  him  to  Jarra.  This  request,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, was  favourably  received.  Fatima  looked  kindly  on  me,  and, 
I  believe,  was  at  length  moved  with  compassion  towards  me. 
My  bundles  were  brought  from  the  large  cow-skin  bag  that  stood 
in  the  corner  of  Ali's  tent,  and  I  was  ordered  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  different  articles,  and  shew  the  method  of  putting  on 
the  boots,  stockings,  &c. ;  with  all  which  I  cheerfully  complied, 
and  was  told  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  I  should  be  at 
liberty  to  depart. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  I  should  certainly  finds  the  means  of 
escaping  from  Jarra,  if  I  should  once  get  thither  ;  i  now  freely 
indulged  the  pleasing  hope  that  my  captivity  would  soon  ter- 
minate ;  and  happily  not  having  been  disappointed  in  this  idea» 
I  shall  pause,  in  this  place,  to  collect  and  1:)ring  into  one  point 
of  view,  such  observations  on  the  Moorish  character,  and  coun- 
try, as  I  had  no  fair  opportunity  of  introducing  into  the  pre- 
ceding narrative. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Containing  some  further  miscellaneous  Rejections  on  the  Moorish 
Character^  and  Manners. — Observations  concerning  the  Great 
Desert^  its  Animals^  wild  and  domestic^  &c.  &c. 

The  Moors  of  this  part  of  Africa,  are  divided  into  many  sepa- 
rate tribes ;  of  which  the  most  formidable,  according  to  what 
was  reported  to  me,  are  those  of  Trasart  and  II  Braken,  which 
inhabit  the  northern  bank  of  the  Senegal  river.  The  tribes  of 
Geduraah,  Jafnoo,  and  Ludamar,  though  not  so  numerous  as 
the  former,  are  nevertheless  very  powerful  and  warlike ;  and 
are  each  governed  by  a  chief,  or  king,  who  exercises  absolute 
jurisdiction  over  his  own  horde,  without  acknowledging  alle-* 
giance  to  a  common  sovereign.  In  time  of  peace,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people  is  pasturage.  The  Moors,  iiideed,  subsist 
chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  their  cattle ;  and  are  always  in  the  ex- 
treme of  either  gluttony  or  abstinence.  In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  severe  fasts  which  their  religion  enjoins,  and  the 
toilsome  journies,  which  they  sometimes  undertake  across  the 
Desert,  they  are  enabled  to  bear  both  hunger  and  thirst,  with 
surprising  fortitude ;  but  whenever  opportunities  occur  of  satis- 
fying their  appetite,  they  generally  devour  more  at  one  meal, 
than  would  serve  an  European  for  three.  They  pay  but  little 
attention  to  agriculture ;  purchasing  their  corn,  cotton-cloth. 
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and  other  necessaries,  from  the  Negroes,  in  exchange  for  salt, 
which  they  dig  from  the  pits  in  the  Great  Desert. 

The  natural  barrenness  of  the  country  is  such,  that  it  fur- 
nishes but  few  materials  for  manufacture.  The  Moors,  how- 
ever, contrive  to  weave  a  strong  cloth,  with  which  they  cover 
their  tents :  the  thread  is  ^xin  by  their  women,  fron^  the  hair 
of  groats;  and  they  prepare  the  hides  of  their  cattle,  so  as  to 
furnish  saddles^  bridles,  pouches,  and  other  articles  of  leather. 
They  are  likewise  sufficiently  skilful,  to  convert  the  native  iron, 
which  they  procure  from  the  Negroes,  into  spears  and  knives, 
and  also  into  pots  for  boiling  their  food  ;  but  their  sabres  and 
other  weapons,  as  well  as  their  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  they 
purchase  from  the  Europeans,  in  exchange  for  the  Negra  slaves 
which  they  obtain  in  their  predatory  excursions.  Their  chief 
commerce  of  this  kind  is  with  the  French  traders,  ofl  the  Sene-^ 
gal  rivar.  * 

The  Moors  are  rigid  Mahomedans,  and  possess,  with  the 
bigotry  and  superstition,  all  the  intolerance,  of  their  sect.  They 
have  no  mosques  at  Benown,  but  perform  their  devotions  in 
a  sort  of  open  shed,  or  inclosure  made  of  mats.  The  priest  is, 
at  the  same  time^  schoolmaster  to  the  juniors.  His  pupils 
assemble  every  evening  before  his  tent ;  where,  by  the  light  of 
a  l&rge  fire,  made  of  brush- wood  and  cows'  dung,  they  are 
taught  a  few  sentences  from  the  Koran,  and  are  initiated  into 
the  prindples  of  their  creed.  Their  alphabet  differs  but  little? 
from  that  in  Richardson's  Arabic  Grammar.  They  always 
write  With  the  vowel  points.  Their  priests  even  afiect  to  know 
something  of  foreign  literature.    T4ie  priest  of  Benowm^  assured 
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me,  that  he  could  read  the  writings  of  the  Christians:  Tie 
shewed  me  a  number  of  barbarous  characters,  which  he  asserted 
were  the  Roman  alphabet;  and  he  produced  another  specimen^ 
equally  unintelligible,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  Kallam  il 
Iridic  oc  Persian.  His  library  consisted  of  nine  volumes  in 
quarto ;  most  of  them,  I  believe,  were  books  of  religion ;  for  the 
name  k£  Mahomet  appeared,  in  red  letters,  in  almost  every  page 
of  each.  His  scholars  wrote  their  lessons  upon  thin  boards ;  pa-^ 
per  being  too  expensive  for  general  use.  The  boys  were  diligent 
enough,  and  appeared  to  possess  a  considerable  shore  of  emula- 
tion ;  carrying  their  boards  slung  over  their  shoulders,  when 
about  their  common  employments.  When  a  boy  has  committed 
to  memory  a  few  of  their  prayers,  and  can  read  and  write  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Koran,  he  is  reckoned  sufficiently  instructed  ; 
and,  with  this  slender  stock  of  learning,  commences  his  career 
of  life.  Proud  of  his  acquirements,  he  surveys  with  contempt 
the  unlettered  Negro  ;  and  embraces  every  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  superiority  over  such  of  his  courttrymen,  as  are  not 
distinguisftied  by  the  same  accomplishments. 

The  education  of  the  girls  is  neglected  altogether ;  mental 
accomplishments  are  but  little  attended  to  by  the  women ;  nor 
is  the  want  of  them  considered  by  the  men,  as  a  defect  in  the 
female  character.  They  are  regarded,  I  l>&ii6ve,  as  an  inferior 
species  of  animals ;  and  seem  to  be  brought  up  for  no  other  pur^ 
pose,  tihan  that  of  administering  to  the  sensual  pleasures  of  their 
knperidus  masliers.  Voluptuousness  is,  therefore,  considered  asi 
tiiehr  chief  acoompliBhment^  and  slavish  submission  as  their  in- 
dispensable duty. 
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The  Moors  have  singular  ideas  of  feminine  perfection.    The 
gracefulness  of  figure  and  motion,  and  a  countenance  enlivened 
by  expression,  are  by  no  means  essential  points  in  their  standard : 
with  them,  corpulence  and  beauty  appear  to  be  terms  nearly 
synonymous.    A  woman,  of  even  moderate  pretensions,  must  be 
one  who  cannot  walk  without  a  slave  under  each  arm,  to  sup- 
port her  ;  and  a  perfect  beauty  is  a  load  for  a  cameL     In  con- 
sequence of  this  prevalent  taste  for  unweildiness  of  bulk,  the 
Moorish  ladies  take  great  pains  to  acquire  it  early  in  life ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  many  of  the  young  girls  are  compelled,  by 
their  mothers,  to  devour  a  great  quantity  of  kouskous,  and 
drink  a  large  bowl  of  camels'  milk  every  morning.    It  is  of  no 
importance,  whether  the  girl  has  an  appetite  ov  not ;  the  kous- 
kous  and  milk  must  be  swallowed ;  and  obedience  is  frequently 
enforced  by  blows.     I  have  seen  a  poor  girl  sit  crying,  with  the 
bowl  at  her  lips,  for  more  than  an  hour ;  and  her  mother,  with 
a  stick  in  her  hand,  watching  her  all  the  while,  and  using  the 
stick  without  mercy,  whenever  she  observed  that  her  daughter 
was  not  swallowing.    This  singular  practice,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing indigestion  and  disease,  soon  covers  the  young  lady  with 
that  degree  of  plumpness,  which,  in  the  eye  of  a  Moor,  is  per- 
fection itself. 

As  the  Moors  purchase  all  their  clothing  from  the  Negroes, 
the  women  are  forced  to  be  very  economical  in  the  article  of 
dress.  In  general,  they  content  themselves  with  a  broad  piece 
of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  middle,  and  hangs 
down  like  a  petticoat,  almost  to  the  ground  :  to  the  upper  part 
of  this,  are  sewed  two  square  pieces,  one  before,  and  the  other 
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behind,  which  are  festened  together  over  the  shoulders.  The 
head^ess^  19  Commonly  a  bandage  of  cotton  cloth>  with  some; 
parts  of  itibroader  than  others,  which  serve  to  conceal  the  face 
when  they  walk  in  the  sun  J  frequently,  however,  when  they 
go  abroad,  they  veil  themsdves  from  head  to  foot. 

The  employ atent  of  the  women  varies^  according  to  their 
d^eed  of  opulence.  Queen  Fatima,  and  a  few  others  of  high 
rank,  like  the  great  ladies'  in  aomb  parts  of  Europe,  pass  their 
time  chiefly  In  txjnversii^  with  their  visitors,  performing  their 
devotions^  or  admiring  their  charms  in  a  looking-glass.  The 
women  of  iii^feripr  class,  employ  themselves  in  different  domes- 
tic duties.  They  are  very  vain,  and  talkative ;  and  when  any 
thing  puts  them  out  of  humour,  they  commonly  vent  their 
anger  upon  their  female  slaves,  over  whom  they  rule  with 
severe  and  despotic  authority  ;  which  leads  me  to  observe,  that 
tlie  condition  of  these  poor  captives  is  deplorably  wretched. 
At  daybreak,  they  are  compelled  to  fetch  water  from  the  wells, 
in  large  dcii>s,  called  girbas ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  brought 
water  enough  to  serve  the  family  for  the  day,  as  well  as  the 
horses  (for  the  Moors  sieldom  give  their  horses  the  trouble  of 
gp^ig  to  the  wells),  they  are  then  employed  in  pounding  the 
porn^  and  dressing  the  victuals.  This  being  always  done  in  the 
open  air,  the  slaves  are  exposed  to  the  combined  heat  of  the  sun, 
the.  sand,  and  the  fir^  In  the  intervals,  it  is  their  business  to 
sweep  the  tent,  churn  the  milk,  and  perform  other  domestic 
offices,,  With  all  this  they  are  badly  fed,  and  oftentimes  cruelly 
punished. 

The  men^s  dress,  among  the  Moors  of  Ludamar,  differs  but 
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Httle  from  that  of  the  Negroes  (which  has  been  ake^dly  dtfcrib- 
ed)»  except  that  they  hare  all  adapted  that  charactertetic  of 
the  Mahomedati  sect,  the  turban ;  whidi  is  here  uniTersaliy 
made  of  white  cotton  cloth.  Such  of  t^  Moors  as  have  long 
beards,  display  them  with  a  mixture  of  prtde  and  s^Mactibn, 
as  denoting  an  Avdh  ancestry.  Of  this  number  was  Alt  him- 
self ;  but  among  the  generality  of  the  people,  the  hair  is  short 
and  bu^y,  and  unlv^sally  black.  And  here  I  may  be  permit* 
ted  to  obsen^,  that  if  any  one  circumstamce  excited  among  them 
^voursMe  thoughts  towards  my  own  person,  it  was  my  beard ; 
whkh  was  now  grown  to  an  enormous  length,  and  was  alvrays 
beheld  with  approbation  or  envy.  I  believe  io  my  conscience^ 
they  thought  it  too  good  a  beard  for  a  Christian. 

The  only  diseases  which  I  observed  to  prevail  among  the 
Moors,  were  the  int^mittent  fever,  and  dysentery:  for  the 
cure  of  which,  nostrums  are  sometimes  administered  by  their 
old  women ;  but,  in  general,  nature  is  feft  to  hev  own  operations. 
Mention  was  made  to  me  of  the  sma]l-p<»,  as  being  sometimes 
very  destructive ;  but  it  had  not,  to  my  knowledge,  fnade  its 
appearance  in  Ludamar,  while  I  was  in  captirity.  That  it  pre- 
vails, however,  among  some  tribes  of  the  Moors,  and  that  it  is 
frequently  conveyed  by  them  to  the  Negroes  in  the  ^Mmkhem 
states,  I  was  assured,  <m  the  authority  of  Dr.  Laidley ;  who  also 
informed  me,  that  the  Negroes  on  the  Gambia  praotise  iw3cu^ 
lation. 

The  administration  of  criming  justice,  »  far  trs  I  liad  c^por- 
tunities  of  observing,  was  prompt  and  decisive.  For,  ahhough 
civil  rights  were  but  little  regarded  in  Ludamar,  it  was  iieees- 
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9$ty,  -whrn  cridMfl  were  amunitt^d^  th«t  examples  siKwld  scm^- 
times  b^  fifiade.  On  such  bocanons,  the. offends  was  brought 
before  Ali»  i^ho  pconiouooed*  of  his  sole  wthority*  what  judg- 
ment he  thought  pr<^per.  Bot  I  tuiclerstood  diat  o^Ual  puii&ab* 
ment  wee  aeldom  .4Nr. never  inflicted,  exoefU:  on  the  Negroet. 

Although  the-imnHh  of  the  Moors  ooesiaUi  ofaieftjr  in  th^  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle ;  yet,  as^ibe  piastorallife  docs  not  afford 
foil  employment,  the  majority  of  the  people  are  perlectly  idle* 
and  spend  the  day  m  trifling  iconversation  about  their  horses*  or 
in  laying  schemes  of  depredaticffi  on  the  }fegro  villages. 
.  The  usual  place  of  ren4ie»vdtts^lQr  the  indolent,  is  the  king's 
tent ;  where  great  liberty  of  speeich  seeiss  to  be  exercisftd  by  the 
Gompatiy  toN^iards  ea«h  other  i  wlaHh  in  speal^ing  of  their  chief* 
they  express  but  one  opinion*  > .  In  praise  ^  their  sovereign*  they 
are  uoan'raaous.  Songs  ore  oompeaed  in  his  hpoour,  which  tih^ 
oompQji^  ireq<ieaitly  skig  in  concert  ^  but  they  ere  so  loaded 
with  grof9  adulation,  that  no  man  but  4  MfKviih  despiot,  $puld 
heir  them  without  blushtiag.  The  iciag:is:dSstinguish^  by  the 
fineness  i!»f  his  dress;  which  is  eompased  of  blue  potton  c^9t^, 
brought  ftsoM  TomiKiotoo*  etr  vrh«te  Itioen  or  mmdiaa  fncrm  Mp- 
poeco.  M0  has  likewise  a  iatigsr  teirt  than  Any  ipth^  person, 
wiih  a:  wrhiteisi^th  ov0r  it :  but,  m  Hs  nsual  iiitisiwitHvse  ^vith  his 
sd^iieoia*  aU  distinctions  af  jrank  :w»  JreqUetntJiy  fca^iotten^  He 
snmttkimes  ettis  out  0f  the  same  bowl  ivith  ihb  darnel  idnvjer^  ^^A 
reposes  himseic;  during  the  heat  iof rthe  d»y,(Uf)9n  the  sante  bed. 
ir)hiB«a&ptoges  .of  his  goMenuBefcit  nuA  ihous^hf^d  «C0  dit^ayed  by 
tLiaoL  iqMn  ihis  }itiffco  ^u^ts,  "whioh  b  )p£Hd  iby  revery  houses 
holder*  eiltoAn  cern,  itdoth,  or^U>dftifiti;  n^aj/na^pen  tbedif^- 
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ferent  Moorish  Korrees,  ot  watering-places,  which  is  cortmonly 
levied  in  cattle ;  and  a  tax  upon  all  merchandize  which  passes 
through  the  kingdom,  and  is  generally  collected  in  kind.  But  a^ 
considerable  part  of  the  king's  revenue  arises  from  the  plunder 
of  individuals.  The  N^ro  inhabitants  of  Ludamar,  and  the  tra^^ 
veiling  merchants,  are  afraid  of  appearing  rich;  for  Ally  who 
has  spies  stationed  in  the  different  towns,  to  give  him  informa- 
tion concerning  the  wealth  of  his  subjects,  frequently  invents 
some  frivolous  plea  for  seizing  their  property,  and  reducing  the 
*  opulent  to  a  level  with  their  fellow  citizens. 

Of  the  number  of  Ali's  Moorish  subjects,  I  had  no  means  (rf 
forming  a  correct  estimate.  The  military  strength  of  Ludamar 
consists  in  cavalry.  They  are  well  mounted,  and  appear  to  be 
very  expert  in  skirmishing  and  attacking  by  surprise.  Every 
soldier  furnishes  his  own  horse,  and  finds  his  accoutrements, 
consisting  of  a  large  sabre,  a  double  barrelled  gun,  a  small  red 
leather  bag  for  holding  his  balls,  and  a  powder  horn  slung  over 
the  shoulder.  He  has  no  pay,  nor  any  remuneration  but  what 
arises  from  plunder.  This  body  is  not  very  numerous;  for 
when  Ali  made  war  upon  Bambarra,  I  was  informed  that  his 
whole  force  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  cavalry.  They  con- 
stitute, however,  by  what  I  could  learn,  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  his  Moorish  subjects.  The  horses  are  very  beautifuU 
and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the  Negro  princes  will  sometimes 
give  from  twelve  to  fourteen  slaves  for  one  horse. 

Ludamar  has  for  its  northern  boundary,  the  Great  Desert  of 
Sahara.  From  the  best  inquiries  I  could  make,  this  v^  ocean 
of  sand,  which  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  Northern  Africa^ 
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may  be  pronounced  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants;  except 
where  the  scanty  vegetation  which  appears  in  certain  spots, 
affords  pasturage  for  the  flocks  of  a  few  miserable  Arabs,  who 
wander  firom  one  well  to  another.  In  other  places,  where  the 
supply  of  water  and  pasturage  is  more  abundant,  small  parties 
of  the  Moors  have  taken  up  their  residence.  Here  they  live,  in 
independent  poverty,  secure  from  the  tyrannical  government  of 
Barbary.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  Desert,  being  totally  des* 
titute  of  water,  is  seldom  visited  by  any  human  being ;  unless 
where  the  trading  caravans  trace  out  their  toilsome  and  danger- 
ous route  across  it  In  some  parts  of  this  extensive  waste,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  low  stunted  shrubs,  which  serve  as  land^ 
marks  for  the  caravans,  and  furnish  the  camels  with  a  scanty 
forage.  In  other  parts,  the  disconsolate  wanderer,  wherever  he 
turns,  sees  nothing  around  him  but  a  vast  interminable  expanse 
of  sand  and  sky ;  a  gloomy  and  barren  void,  where  the  eye 
finds  no  particular  object  to  rest  upon^  and  the  mind  is  filled 
with  painful  apprehensions  of  perishing  with  thirst.  *'  Sur- 
rounded by  this  dreary  solitude,  the  traveller  sees  the  dead 
bodies  of  birds,  that  the  vicdence  of  the  wind  has  brought  from 
happier  regions ;  and,  as  be  ruminates  on  the  fearful  length  of 
his  remaining  passage,  listens  with  horror  to  the  voice  of  the 
driving  blast ;  the  only  sound  that  interrupts  the  awful  r^>ose 
of  the  Desert."* 

The  .few  wild  animals  which  inhabit  theso  melancholy  re- 
gion^.are  the  antelope  and  the  ostrich;  their  swiftness  of  foot 

*  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  Part  I. 
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enaUing  tbsm  to  re^M^h  the  distant  watering^placMk  On  th« 
skirts  of  the  Disert^  where  water  is  more  pit nt^l,  Are  C<Mnd 
lions,  panthefs^  elephants»  and  wild  boars. 

Of  domestic  aniitialsi  the  only  one  that  can  endure  the 
fatigue  df  crossing  the  Desert,  is  the  camel.  By  the  particular 
cottformationof  the  stonlach^  he  is  enabled  to  carry  a  cMpply  of 
water  sufficient  for  ten  or  twelTe  days ;  his  broad  and  yielding 
foot,  is  well  adapted  for  a  sandy  country ;  and  by  a  ^ngul» 
motion  of  his  upper  lip,  he  picks  the  snutllest  leaves  (torn  the 
thonny  shrubs  x)f  the  Deseort  as  he  passn  along.  The  camel  is, 
therefore^  the  only  beast  of  bwdra^  ompiioyaQl  by  the  trading 
dacavam^  which  traverte  the  Desert  in  difitrent  directioiift,  frara 
Baiiwy  tt>  Nigritia.  As  this  Usefiii  and  docile  creature  has 
been  suffibiemly  described  by  j^sbetaatical  writers^  it  is  unne* 
cessary  fot  me  to  enlai^  u^ob  his  proprieties.  I  shall  only 
sidd,  that  his  fleshy  though  to  my  own  tuste  dry  And  ttusfevottryi 
is  preferred  by  the  Moors  to  imy  other ;  and  that  the  milk  of 
tlfie  female  is  in  ikniversal  esteem^  and  is  indeed  BW^et,  pieasHUt^ 
bnd  nutritive. 

I  have  observed  that  the  Moors»  iin  their  ccmplestion,  resraiide 
the  Mukttoes  bf  the  West  Indies ;  but  they  fasf^e  sonmt^xhig 
fifivpleasai^t  in  their  aspect,  which  the  Mulattoes  have  not.  1 
iitncted  that  I  discovered  in  the  features  of  most  «f  tbem,  •* 
disposition  towards  cruelty,  and  low  cunning;  arid  looiddiiever 
contetoplate  their  physiogiioiiiy,  without  ieciing  sensible  utiea- 
sbidsa.  From  the  staring  wildneu  cC  their  eyes,  a  i9tr«ager 
would  immediately  set  them  down  as  a  nation  of  lunatics.  The 
treachery  and  faale¥&tef!ee  »f  t^ielr  chaWKJlwr,  lu^  manifested 


in  tlmr  plundering  ejcoiraion?  tg«inft  th«  N«gro  vil)iig«a. 
Oftentunei^  witbout  the  MMllflX  frovo<mt\on»  wi  soqa^tiiMf* 
under  the  &ir«it  pfofettion*  of  friendship*  they  will  suddenly 
aeise  upoti  the  Negroes'  with,  mi  even  on  the  inhAbitaats 
themselves.  The  Negroes  very  seldom  retaliate.  The  «Otep» 
{NTtzing  bddoest  of  the  Moors,  their  knowledge  oC  ^  eowntry, 
«nd,  abpve  a11»  the  superior  fleetness  of  their  horses,  nwke  then 
such  forioid^hle  eneoiiefi,  thAt  th«  petty  Negro  stptes  whieh 
border  upon  the  Desert,  «re  in  itorHinual  terror  while  the 
Moorish  tribes  Are  in  the  vjeinity^  gnd  are  too  smcih  ftwedl  t^ 
think  of  r«sist«Aoe> 

Like  the  roving  Ar^bs,  the  Moors  ftiequeotly  remove  frow 
one  place  to  another  s  nowr^kig  to  tfoo  9IWW  of  the  y«sr*  or 
the  oomiteBMnoe  of  pastwage.  In  Xlm  month  of  Febrwgry, 
vfltm  the  bMt  of  the  isun  fcoreh«s  up  'every  M>rt  of  vftget^tion 
in  the  I>Mert,  they  strike  their  tentisi  ai^  approach  thie  N§igro 
couoiry  to  tW  sovth ;  wliere  they  pesido  until  the  i<Nns  uTonp/- 
vienee,  m  the  month  of  July^  At  this  tiine,  having  puifiphMfid 
eonu  M)d  dther  necesswries  /l-oni  the  N^oes,  in  ^^niphwg^  iGor 
jalt,  thi^  f^ain  depart  to  t^  ^ortfowflni^  and  oontimAe  m  jtho 
Desert  until  the  rains  Are  ovw,  A9d  th«t  pwrt  «if  tj|»  country 
becomes  burnt  up  and  barren. 

This  wandering  and  restless  way  of  life,  while  it  inures  them 
to  hardships,  strengthens,  at  the  same  time,  the  bonds  of  their 
little  society,  and  creates  in  them  an  aversion  towards  strangers, 
which  is  almost  insurmountable.  Cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  civilized  nations,  and  boasting  an  advantage  over  the 
Negroes,  by  possessing,  though  in  a  very  limited  degree,  the 
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knowledge  rfletten,  thej  are  at  oooe  the  rainest  and  proudest, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  bigotted,  fierocioiis,  and  iotoSenDit  of  all 
the  nations  on  the  earth:  combinii^  in  their  diaracler,  the  blind 
superstition  of  the  Negro,  with  the  mnge  cruelty  and  treacbery 
of  the  Arab. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  had  never  beheld  a  white 
man,  before  my  arrrival  at  Benowm :  but  they  had  all  been 
taught  to  regard  the  Christian  name  with  inoonoeivable  abhor- 
rence, and  to  consider  it  nearly  as  lawful  to  murder  a  Eurc^jean, 
as  it  would  be  to  kill  a  dog.  The  mdancholy  &te  of  Major 
Houghton,  and  the  treatment  I  experienced  durii^  my  confine- 
ment among  them,  wiU,  I  trust,  serve  as  a  wamii^  to  future 
travellers  to  avoid  this  inhospitable  district. 

The  reader  may  probably  have  expected  from  me  a  more  de- 
tailed and  copious  account  of  the  manners,  customs,  supersti- 
tions, and  prgudices,  of  this  secluded  and  singular  people ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  wretchedness  of  ray  situation 
among  them,  aflPorded  me  but  few  opportunities  of  collecting 
information.  Some  particulars,  however,  might  be  added  in 
thb  place ;  but  being  equally  applicable  to  the  Negroes  to  the 
southward,  they  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  page. 
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CHAPTER  XnL 

AU  departs  for  Jarrai  and  the  Author  allowed  to  follow  bim  tbi^ 
tber: — The  Author's  faithful  Servant^  DenUfs,  seized  by  Alfs 
Order,  and  sent  back  into  Slavery. — AH  returns  to  bis  Campp 
etnd  permits  the  Author  to  remain  at  Jarra^  wbo^  tbencefor^ 
ward,  meditates  his  Escape. — Daisy ^  King  ofKaarta,  approach^ 
ing  with  his  Army  towards  Jarra,  the  Inhabitants  quit  the  Town^ 
and  the  Author  accompanies  them  in  their  FU^t. — A  Party  of 
Moors  overtake  him  iU  Qjuira. — He  gets  away  from  them  at 
Daybreak: — is  again  pursued  by  another  Party,  and  robbed; 
but  finally  effects  bis  Escape. 

riAViNOy  as  hath  been  related^  obtained  permission  to  accom* 
pany  Ali  to  Jarra,  I  took  leave  of  Queen  Fatima^  who  with  much 
grace  and  civility^  returned  me  part  of  my  apparel ;  and  the 
evening  before  my  departure^  my  horse,  with  the  saddle  and 
bridle,  were  sent  me  by  All's  order. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  May,  I  departed  from  the 
camp  of  Bubaker,  accompanied  by  my  two  attendants,  Johnson 
and  Demba,  and  a  number  of  Moors  on  horseback  ;  Ali,  with 
about  fifty  horsemen,  having  gone  privately  from  the  camp 
during  the  night.  We  stopped  about  noon  at  Farani,  and  were 
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there  joined  by  twelve  Moors  ridii^  upon  camds,  and  with  them 
we  proceeded  to  a  watering-place  in  the  woods,  where  we  over« 
took  All  and  his  fifty  horsemen.  Th^  were  lodged  in  some  low 
shepherds'  tents  near  the  wells.  As  the  omipany  was  numerous, 
the  tents  could  scarcely  acconjmodate  us  all ;  and  I  was  ordered 
to  sleep  in  the  open  space,  in  the  centre  of  the  tents,  where 
every  one  might  observe  my  motions.  During  the  night,  there 
was  much  lightning  from  the  north-east ;  and  about  daybreak 
a  very  heavy  sand-wind  commence,  which  oontinued  with 
great  violence  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  qu^itity  of  sand 
which  passed  to  the  westward  in  the  course  of  this  day,  must 
have  be^  prodigiously  great  At  times  it  was  irapossible'to  look 
up ;  and  the  pattk  were  so  tcMineated  by  th^  pcutides  lodging 
in  their  ears  and  eyes,  that  they  ran  about  hke  mad  creatures, 
and  I  was  in  cojitinual  danger  of  being  trampled  to  death  by 
them. 

May  sSth.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Moora  saddled  their 
horses,  and  Ali's  chief  slave  ordered  me  to  get  in  readiness. 
In  4  liftl^  time  the  same  messengw  retur^,  a^  talking  my  boj; 
Iff  th^  s^uld^r,  ^old  hifti  in  the  ^landingo  l^ngu^e,  tb^  ''J^i 
was  to  be. his  ma^ec  ip  fixture ;""  anc^  then  turning  tp  n^ ''  t}^ 
business  is  settle^  at  last  (^id  he) ;  the  bpy^  ?nd  eyery  thing 
but  your  horse,  goes  back  to  B^b^e^ ;  but  y^  may  t^ke  th^ 
qld  fopl  (meajaing  Johnson  the  int^rpretev)  with  you  tq  Jarrs|/^ 
I^  made  him  no  ajuswer ;  but  bemg  shocked  beyond  d^sqription 
a^t  the  idea  of  losing  the  poor  boy,  I  hastened  tp  Ali,  who  was. 
2if,  breakfast  l^fore  his  tent,  surrounded  by  many  of  his  cpur- 
tterst  I  told  him  (perhaps  in  rather  too  passipnate  a  stram,)  t;hat 


Wh«t*V*r  IftiTf  rud'(tote-I  fia«  feefeA  gtiftty  of,  iti  coMIHg  ifilo  his 
country,  I  thought  I  had  already  been  suflSctehtly  piiriish^d  for 
it,  by  bfti'ftg  go'ldng  imktksi;  artd  thfeH  plundered  of  a3l  riiy  Kttle 
pt<>p€t\y;  ^hfeh^  hoWiVef,  ^ve  me  no  unifasiriessr,  WKeii  coht- 
picreA  With  Whttt  hft  hbd  just  n6Mr  dbrie?  txi  ra^,  I  observed,  tha¥ 
the  bby  wkieh'  h*  had  n6>;«p  stefeied'  lipbtty  \V^  hot  a  dave,  and 
had  beeil^  at^cuSdd  d^  n6  oflf^no^ :  htf  W^  kidded  oh«  of  niy  at- 
«BndaMd ;  arid  l^^ithful  ^vke»  in  that  st^tioD,  hdd  pro6ured 
him  his  freeik)A¥:  hiV  fideliiy'  atld  attabhmieht  hm  m^de  Him 
follow  ift^  iiito  liiy  pt^esdrt  situation ;  and  asf  He-  looked  u^  t!& 
itttf  for  prt>tection^  I  ddiild  not  seehirtt  deprived^  of  his  liberty, 
il^ithout  I'emonMi^atihg  agaiitet  siich  afn  act-,  as  the  height  of 
cruelty  and  injustice!  Ali  nlfid^  rta  r^ly,  but  With  a  haughty^ 
air  and  iifaligna»it  stblle,  told  his^  interpreter,  that  if  Idid  not 
iHount  myhoric!  immediately,  he  would  siehd  me  Back  likevnsel 
Triefci  is  sotaething  in  the  froWh  of  a  tyrant  which  rouzes  the 
most^  secret  emotloils  of-  the  h^att :  I  eotild  not  siijipress^  itiy' 
feelings ;  arid  for  once  entertained 'ah  indigriarit  wish  to  rid  the' 
World  of  such  a  monster. 

Pbor  Dctoba  was^  riot  less  aflfeeted  than  myself;*  he  httdfoifrii^* 
ed  a  strong  attachlrierit  towardis  iriej  and  had  a  che^futn^'oT 
disposition,  which  oftien  beguiled  the  tedious  hoftit  of  ca^iVitjjr  .•  - 
Ke  was  likewisb  a  proficient  in  the  Bambarratonguefi  ahtf  pi'o- 
mised  on  that  aocount  to  be  of  gt-eat  utility  to  ratlin  fiituri; 
But  it  wis  iA  vain  to  expect  anything  faVourablfe-to  humanity,* 
firort  people  Who  are  strangers' to  its  dictates;  So  hdVirig^  shaken' 
hands  with  this  unfbrtundte  boy,  and  Hendid  my  tears  with  ^ 
his,  assuring  him,  however,  that  I  would  do  my  utmost  to 
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redeem  tum^  I  saw  him  led  off  l^  three  of  Ali*s  slaves,  towards 
the  camp  at  Bubaker. 

When  the  Moors  had  mounted  their  honeSf  I  was  cnrdered  to 
follow  them ;  and  after  a  toilsome  journey  through  the  woods, 
in  a  very  sultry  day,  we  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  a  walled 
village,  called  Doombani ;  wherm  we  remained  two  days,  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  some  horsemen  from  the  northward. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  we  departed  from  Doombani  towards 
Jarra.  Our  company  now  amounted  to  two  hundred  men,  all 
on  horseback ;  for  the  Moors  never  use  infantry  in  their  wars. 
They  appeared  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue ;  but  from 
their  total  want  of  discipline,  our  journey  to  Jarra  was  more 
like  a  fox-chase,  than  the  march  of  an  army. 

At  Jarra,  I  took  up  my  lodging  at  the  house  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance. Daman  Jumma ;  and  informed  him  of  every  thing 
that  had  befallen  me.  I  particularly  requested  him  to  use  his 
interest  with  Ali,  to  redeem  my  boy,  and  promised  him  a  bill 
upon  Dr.  Laidley,  for  the  value  of  two  slaves,  the  moment  he 
brought  him  to  Jarra.  Daman  very  rc^ily  undertook  to 
negotiate  the  business ;  but  found  that  Ali  considered  the  boy 
as  my  pincipal  interpreter,  and  was  unwilling  to  part  with, 
him,  lest  he  should  fall  a  second  time  into  my  hands ;  and  be. 
instrumental  in  conducting  me  to  Bambarra.  Ali  therefore  put 
off  the  matter  from  day  to  day  :  but  withal  told  Daman,  that 
if  he  wished  to  purchase  the  boy  for  himself,  he  should  have 
him  thereafter,  at  the  common  price  of  a  slave ;  which  Day- 
man agreed  to  pay  for  him,  whenever  Ali  should  send  him  to 
Jarra. 
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The  thief  object  of  Ali,  in  this  journey  to  Jarra^  as  I  hare 
already  rdated,  was  to  procure  money  from  such  of  the  Kaar- 
tan^  as  Mad  taken  refoge  in  Ins  country.  Some  of  these  had 
sblidfeed  his  protection^  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war ;  but  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  them  were  dissatisfied  men,  who  willed 
the  ruin  of  their  own  0overe^ii#^  These  people  no  sooner  heard 
that  the  fiambjuran  army  had  returned  to  Sego  without  subdu«- 
ing  Daisy,  as  was  generally  expected,  than  th^y  resolved  to  make 
a  sudden  attack  themselves  upon  him,  before  he  could  recruit 
his  forces,  which  were  now  known  to  be  mudi  diminished  by 
a  bloody  campaign,  and  in  great  want  of  provisions.  With 
this  view,  they  solicited  the  Moors  to  join  them,  and  ofiered  to 
hire  of  All  two  hundred  hwsemen ;  which  Ali>  with  the.  warm- 
est prof<^ons  of  friendship,  agreed  to  fumi^,  upon  condition 
that  they  ^ould  previously  supply  him  with  four  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  two  hundred  garments  of  blue  doth/ and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  beads  and  ^HTianients.  The  raising  this 
impost,  somewhat  perplexed  them ;  and  in  order  to  procure 
the  cattle,  they  persuaded  the  king  to  demand  one-half  the 
stipulated  number  from  the  people  of  Jarra;  promising  to 
replace  them  in  a  short  time.  Ali  agreed  .'to 'this:  pjt^osal,. 
and  the  same  evening  (Jtiiie  %d)  the  drum,  was  sent  through' 
the  town ;  and  the  crier  announced^  that  if  any  person  sofFored 
his  cattle  to  go  into  the. woods,  the  next  morning,  before 
the  king  had  chosen  his' quota  ^of  them,  his  house  dioiild. 
be  plundered,  aiid  his  slaves  taken  from  him.  The.  people 
dared  not  disobey  tiie  proclamation;  and  next  morning  about, 
two  hundred  of  their  best  cattle  were  selected,  anddelivned. 
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to  the  Moom :  the  ftftUcoroplmnesl  w«^;Q»l9^J9|!i  gfl^cviMIri  by 
iQisiii  eqvaHy  iiqiKt  and  arbttrvy* 

JU<ift  9th.  ki  the  aft«ehoQti»  Ali  aent  h»  chieC  iJate  tl>  kifeim 
tact  that  hc^  ¥Mi  tbo^i  to  r^irani  to  Babakcr ;  hm  ash^  wouki 
<lii{}r'  atagf^  thei»  »  few  dajs,  to  keep  the  apfArooc^ung.  ie^tivtf) 
(^Amna  Sab»)^  arid  thea  ratar%to^  Jftna»  I  had  pcrftMs«io«  to 
MCttaia  with  Dsimaor  until  hia  returiL  This  was  joy&il  imsw»  to 
nui ;  but  I  had  eKperknced  sa  nutfiy  disappdotimmtS),  that  t 
waft  umvalUog  toi  iodu^,  tdbe:  hcqpe:  o£  its  bcmg t]:Ue,.iiot[il  Jehu* 
SQQ  csuae.  and  toUthatL  Ally,  vrith. pant. of  Uie  boraemeB^  nere 
actu^ly  gone  from  tlie  town^.and  tfaafi  the  rest  were  ta  foUow 
him  in  the  tnorping. 

"  lune  9th..  fiacljc  in.  the  rapraiog^  the  remainder  of  the  Moors 
dqiarted  fcom  tha  tnwiik  They,  had,  during  their  stay^  wf»^ 
mitted.  siaiiy  acts  of  robbeiy ;  and  diis,moroing»^  with\tbet  mos6 
uoparaUekd  audacity,  the^.  seized  upon  three  gii:la>  who  wera 
bringing  vvater  from,  the  wellfa,  and  carried^  them,  awsjr  mtOt 
slaveiy. 

The 3Bmrenary.o£:Bxinmi&al£e^  at  Jarnuvery  well  deiBrvedi 
to.be  called  a.  festiyalL  Tltts  ;daires  were,  all  finely  dad  on  tla» 
QCcasLtna^  and  the  householders  vied.with  each  other  jin  proridr 
ing  lai^  quantities:  of  victuals^  whkh  they  diatrfbuted  to  all 
their  neighbours^,  withi.the  greatest  pixrfiiiMQn:  hunger  wasr 
literally  hanisbedifrom.the.town  ;  man»  woman^  and  chikl^  bond 
and'free,  alMiad^as  muchjaa^theyc  could  eat. 

Jun^  i^th*  Two  pei^le»  dreadfolly  wounded,;  were  discoi- 
vered  at  a  watering*place»  m.  the  twoods ;  one  o£:them:  had  just) 
breathed  Ins^  last,  but  the  other  was.  brought  alive  to  Jaira.. 
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On  rwovvriiig  a  lktk»  he  kyformed  tlie  peoj^e,  tliat  he  had 
fled  throngk  iS[^  woods  from  Kasson ;  dMit  Dai^  had  made 
i¥ar  ttpon  flaariio/dfie  king  of  diat  coantry;  had  suprised 
three  ef  hia  tcymisy  and  put  aU  the  inhabitants  ta  the  sword. 
He  enamerated  by  name,  many  of  the  friemb  of  the  Jarrtf 
peoploi  who  had  been  murdei«d  in  Kaascm.  Thxi  intelligence 
made  tiie  ^th^howl  universal  in  Jarra^  fiw  the  space  of  twtf 
days^ 

Tim  piece  of  bad  news^  was  follo^red  hj  ano«her»  not  less  dis-' 
tressing'.  K  number  of  ruofiway  ikvaes^  arrived  from  Kaarta  on 
tbe  i4th^  and  reported  that  Daisy;  having  received  information 
e^moeming  the  intended  attack  upon  him^  was  about  to  visit 
Jarra*  'This  made  the  Negroes  oaU  upon  All  for  the  two 
hundr^  horsemen^  wluch  he  was  to  furnish  them,  according 
to-  engagement.  But  Ali  paid  very  little  attention  ix>  theip 
Mmonstrances^;  and  at  last  plainly  told  them,  that  hiscavahy 
were  otherwise  employed.  The  Negroes,  thus  deserted^  by  the 
Moors,  and  fully  ieippriz^d  that^  t^  king  of  Kaarta  wouldi 
shew  them  as  little  tlemency>  as  he  had  shewn  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Kasson*,  res6Wed  to  colfeet  aU  their  forces^  mA  hazard 
a  battle  before  the  king,  whot  was  ndw  in  great  distress  for 
wantof  pro^uMis^  8fawild?l)ecom€|  too^powepful  fbr  them.  Theyt 
therefore  asaemb^  about  e^ht  hundred^  effective  men  in  th0 
whole  ;  and-  with  these  they  entered  Kaarta,  on  tite  evening  of 
the  i8thof  Junei 

June  19th.  This  morning  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west  ^ 
and  ^KMt  two-o'dock  in  tlie  afternoon,  we  had  a  heavy  tornado^ 
Oft  tliundeip  squally  9Pcompai^ed  with  rain^  which  greatly  revived^ 
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thefaoe^of  nature^  and'gbve  a  pleasant  coolness  to  tbe  air;^ 
This  was  thp  first  rain  that  had  fallen  for  many  mohths. 

As  every  attempt  to  redeem  my  boy  had .  hitherto  :beai  un* 
suQcessful^  jaad  in.  all  jprobability  would  continue  to  prove  ao» 
whiUt  I  remained  in  the  country ;  1  found  that  it  was  nec^sary 
for  me  to  come  to.  some  determination  codcermng.  my  own 
safety^  before  the  rains  shoidd  be  fully  set  in ;  for  my  landlord^ 
seeing  no  likelihood  of  being  paid  for  his  trouble,  began  to  wish 
me  away ; .  and  Johnson,  my  interpreter,  refunng  to  proceed, 
my  situation  became  very  perplexing.  .  If  I  continued  whane  I 
was,  I  foresaw  that  I  must  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the  barbarity 
of  the  Moors ;  and  yet,  if  I  went  forward  singly,  it  was  evident 
that  I  must  sustain  great  difficulties,  both  from  the  want  of 
means  to  purchase  the.  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  an  intc^pi'ettf 
to  make  myself  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  to  return  to 
England  without  accomplishing  the  object  of  my  mission,  was 
worse  than  either.  I  therefore  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the 
first  opportunity  of  escaping,  and  to  proceed  directly  for  Baid- 
barra,  as  soon  as  the  rains  had  set  in  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to 
dfford  me  the  certainty  of  finding  water  in  the  woods. 

Such  was  my  situation,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
June,  I.  was  startled  by  the  report  of  some  muskets  close  to  the 
town,  and  inquiring  the  reason,  was  informed  that  the  Jsura 
army  had  returned  from  fighting  Daisy,  and  that  this  firing 
was  by  way  of  rejoicing.  However,  when  the  diief  men  of  the 
town  had  assembled,  and  heard  a  full  detail  of  the  expedition, 
they  were  by  no  ndeans  relieved  from  their  uneasiness  on 
Daisy's  account.   The  deceitful  Moers  having  drawn  back  from 
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the  confederacy^  after  being  hired  by  the  Negroes,  greatly 
dispirited  the  insurgents ;  who,  instead  of  finding  Daisy  with 
a  few  friends  concealed  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Gedingooma, 
had  found  him  at  a  town  hear  Joka,  in  the  open  country^  sur- 
rounded by  so  numerous  an  army,  that  every  attempt  to  attack 
him  was  at  once  given  up ;  and.  the  confederates  only  thought 
of  enriching .  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  small  towns  in 
the  heighboiurhood.  They  accwdingly  fell  upon  one  pf  Daisy's^ 
towns,  and, carried  off  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants;  but  lest 
intelligence  of  this  might  reach  Daisy,  and  induce  him  to  cut 
off  their  retreat,  they  returned  through  the  woods  by  nighty 
bringing  with  them  the  slaves  and  cattle  which  they  had 
captwed.  '  i 

i  June.  26th.  This  afternoon,  a  spy  from  Kaarta,  broi^ht  the 
alarmin^g  intelligence,  that  Dai^  had  taken  Simbing  in  the 
mornihg,  and  would  be  in  Jarra  some  time  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  day*  A  number  of  people  were  immediately  stationed 
on  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  different  passages  leading 
jnto  the  tawn,  to  give  early  intelligence  of  Daisy's  motions ; 
and  the  women  set  about  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  quitting  the  town  as  soon  as  poss^le.  Ttey  continued  beat- 
ing com,  and  packing  up  different  articles,  during  the  night ; 
and  early  in  the  meaning,  nearly  one  half  of  the  townspec^le 
took  the  road  for  Bambarra,  by  the  way  of  Deena. 

Their  departure  was  very  affecting ;  the  women  and  (ihildreii 
crying ;  the  men  sullen  and  dejected ;  and  all  of  them  looking 
back  with  regret  on  their  native  town ;  and  on  the  wells  and 
rocks,  beyond  which  their  ambition  had  never  tempted  them  ta 
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Stray  5  and  where  Ihey  had  laid  all  their  plans  of  fiiture  happi- 
ness; all  of  which  they  were  now  forced  to  abandon^  and  to  seek 
shelter  among  strangers. 

June  27th.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  we  were 
alarmed  by  the  centinels,  who  brought  information  that  Daisy 
was  on  his  march  towards  Jarra,  and  that  the  confederate  army 
had  fled  before  him  without  firing  a  gun.  The  terror  of  the 
townspeople  on  this  occasion  is  not  easily  to  be  described. — 
Indeed,  the  screams  of  the  women  and  children,  and  the  great 
hurry  and  confusion  that  every  where  prevailed,  made  me  sus- 
pect that  the  Kaartans  had  already  entered  the  town;  and 
although  I  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  Daisy's  beha- 
viour to  me,  when  I  was  at  Kemmoo,  I  had  no  wish  to  expose 
myself  to  the  mercy  of  his  army,  who  might,  in  the  general 
confusion,  mistake  me  for  a  MooV*  I  therefore  mounted  my 
horse,  and  taking  a  large  bag  of  corn  before  me,  rode  slowly 
along  with  the  townspeople,  until  we  reached  the  foot  of  a 
rocky  hill,  where  I  dismounted,  and  drove  my  horse  up  before 
me.  When  I  had  reached  the  summit,  I  sat  down,  and  having 
a  full  view  of  the  town,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  could 
not  help  lamenting  the  situation  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  who 
were  thronging  after  me,  driving  their  sheep,  cows,  goats,  &c. 
and  carrying  a  scanty  portion  of  provisions,  and  a  few  clothes. 
There  was  a  great  noise  and  crying  every  where  upon  the  road ; 
for  many  aged  people  and  children  were  unable  to  walk,  and 
these,  with  the  sick,  were  obliged  to  be  carried,  otherwise  they 
must  have  been  left  to  certain  destruction. 

About  five  o'clock  we  arrived  at  a  small  farm,  belonging  to  the 
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•  Jarra  people,  called  Kadeeja ;  and  here  I  found  Daman  and  John- 
son employed  in  filling  large  bags  of  corn,  to  be  carried  upon 
bullocks,  to  serve  as  provisions  for  Daman's  family  on  the  road. 

June  28th.  At  daybreak,  we  departed  from  Kadeeja  ;  and, 
having  passed  Troongoomba,  without  stopping,  arrived  in  the 
afternoon  at  Queira*  I  remained  here  two  days,  in  order  to  re- 
cruit my  horse,  which  the  Moors  had  reduced  to  a  perfect  Rosi- 
nante,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some  Mandingo  Negroes, 
who  were  going  for  Bambarra  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  ist  of  July,  as  I  was  tending  my  horse 
in  the  fields.  All's  chief  slave  and  four  Moors  arrived  at  Queira, 
and  took  up  their  lodging  at  the  Dooty's  house.  My  interpreter, 
Johnson,  who  suspected  the  nature  of  this  visit,  sent  two  boys 
to  overhear  their  conversation ;  from  which  he  learnt  that  they 
were  sent  to  convey  me  back  to  Bubaker.  The  same  evening, 
two  of  the  Moors  came  privately  to  look  at  my  horse,  and  one 
.  of  them  proposed  taking  it  to  the  Dooty's  hut;  but  the  other 
observed  that  such  a  precaution  was  unncessary,  as  I  could  never 
escape  upon  such  an  animal.  They  then  inquired  where  I  islept^ 
.  and  returned  to  their  companions. 

All  this  was  like  a  stroke  of  thunder  to  me,  for  I  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  confinement  again  among  the  Moors;  from 
whose  barbarity  I  had  nothing  but  death  to  expect.  I  therefore 
determined  to  set  oiFimmediately  for  Bambarra ;  a  measure  which 
I  thought  ofiered  almost  the  only  chance  of  saving  my  life,  and 
gaining  the  object  of  my  mission.  I  communicated  the  design  to 
Johnson,  who,  although  he  applauded  my  resolution,  was  so  far 
from  shewing  any  inclination  to  accompany  me,  that  he  solemnly 
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protested,  he  would  rather  forfeit  his  wages,  than  go  any  far- 
ther. He  told  me  that  Daman  had  agreed  to  give  him  half  the 
price  of  a  slave  for  his  service,  to  assist  in  conducting  a  coffle  of 
slaves  to  Gambia,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  his  wife  and  family • 

Having  no  hopes  therefore  of  persuading  him  to  accompany 
me,  I  resolved  to  proceed  by  myself.  About  midnight  I  got  my 
clothes  in  readiness,  which  conskted  of  two  shirts,  two  pair  of 
trowsers,  two  pocket-handkerchiefs,  an  upper  and  under  wmst- 
coat,  a  hat,  and  a  pair  of  half  boots ;  these,  with  a  cloak,  con- 
stituted my  whole  wardrobe.  And  I  had  not  one  single  bead,  nor 
any  other  article  of  value  in  my  possession,  to  purchase  victuals 
for  myself,  or  com  for  my  horse. 

About  daybreak,  Johnson,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
Moors  all  night,  came  and  whispered  to  me  that  they  were 
asleep.  The  awful  crisis  was  now  arrived,  when  I  was  ^in 
either  to  taste  the  blessing  of  freedom,  or  languish  out  my  days 
in  captivity,  A  cold  sweat  moistened  my  forehead,  as  I  thought 
on  the  dreadful  alternative,  and  reflected,  that,  one  way  or  the 
other,  my  fate  must  be  decided  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  day. 
But  to  deliberate,  was  to  lose  the  only  chance  of  escaping.  So, 
taking  up  my  bundle,  I  stepped  gently  over  the  Negroes,  who 
were  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  having  mounted  my  horse, 
I  bade  Johnson  farewell,  desiring  him  to  take  particular  care  of 
the  papers  I  had  entrusted  him  with,  and  inform  my  friends 
in  Gambia  that  he  had  left  me  in  good  health,  on  my  way  to 
Bambarra. 

I  proceeded  with  great  caution ;  surveying  each  bush,  and 
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freqneiitly  listening  'an3  lookmg:  behind  Ime  for  liie  McMriih 
faorsemen>  luidL  I  wks  about  a  mil6  firom  the  town*  i^h^  I  was 
sarpri8ed:to  fkid  liysetf  ia  the^iieigfaboUriiOT 
longingftbctheMDofsi: .  The  ^pJ^enisfodDbweS  )mi  fi>i>abbut 
a  mile/ hooting  and;  tfirbwing  stonesia&^r  ikie ;  and  whetf  I  ivfas 
out  of  theic  ii^ch,c&n&/had.beg^n  to  indulge thdpkasing  hopes 
of  escaping;  Lwas  again  {greatly  qlarmed  to  heatf  siomebody  hciUa 
behind  me';  *  ahcj  iooking^ha^k^i  I  finv. three  Mo0/is  on  horse- 
backs coming  after  n&eairfdli^peed  ;  ^hooping  ^nd  brandishirtg 
-their  douWe-barrelled  gunsj  I  knew. to  vwsisin  vain  to  think  of 
escaping,  bad  diei^efi3mjturned  baokiaxid:  met!  them :  when  two 
of  them:<jaoght  hbld^of  rltiybricjle^  joije  km  each  side,  and  the 
third,  presenting  his  .mnske):>.  told  uha)l  must  go  back  to  Ali. 
Whenithe  human«miiid  bab  for  sbiiie  time  been  fkiccuating  be- 
tween h0pe  and  despairr^tortun^d^^tkiamdety^  and  hurried 
fromi  one  extreme  to  lahbtfaec,  lit  »flbf  db  a  sot<t  of  gloomy  relief 
to  Icndw  the  worst  that  can  ^possimr  biippeni  Buch  wasrmy  4ri- 
tuation.  Ah  indii&renoe about  life^  ahd  'all  its  enjoyments,'  i^d 
completely  benumbed  my  faculties/ and  I  rode  back  with  the 
Moors  with  apparent  unconcern.  But  a  change  took  place 
much  sooner  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  In*  passing 
through  some  thick  bushes,  one  of  the  Moors  ordered  me  to  un- 
tie my  bundle,  and  shew  them  the  contents.  Having  examined 
the  different  articles,  they  found  nothing  worth  taking  except 
my  cloak,  which  they  considered  as  a  very  valuable  acquisition, 
and  one  of  them  pulling  it  from  me,  wrapped  it  about  himself. 
Tills  cloak  had  been  of  great  use  to  me ;  it  served  to  cover  me 
from  the  rains  in  the  day,  and  to  protect  me  from  the  muske- 
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toes  ill  the  night ;  I  therefi3re  earnestly  b^ged  him  to  return 
it^  and  followed  him  some  little  way  to  obtain  it ;  but  witbout 
paying  any  attention  to  iny  request,  he  and  one  of  his  compa- 
nions rode  off  with  thdr  prize.  When  I  attempted  to  follow 
them,  the  third,  who  had  remained  with  me,  struck  my  horse 
over  the  hted,  and  presenting  his  mu^tket,  told  me  I  should 
proceed  no  further.  I  now  perceived  that  these  men  had  not 
been  sent  by  any  authority  to  apprehend  me,  but  had  pursued 
me  solely  in  the  view  to  rob  and  pluncfer  me.  Turning  my 
horse's  head  therei<»re  once  more  towards  the  east,  and  observ- 
ing the  Moor  follow  the  track  of  his  confederates,  I  congratu- 
lated myself  on  having  escaped  with  ray  life,  though  in  great 
distress,  from  such  a  horde  of  barbarians. 

I  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  of  the  Moor,  than  I  struck  into 
the  woods,  to  prevent  being  pursued,  and  kept  pushing  on,  with 
all  possible  speed,  until  I  found  myself  near  some  high  rocks, 
which  I  remembered  to  have  seen  in  my  former  route  from 
Queira  to  Deena ;  and  directing  my  amne  a  little  to  the  north** 
ward,  I  fortunately  fell  in  with  the  path. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tie  Author  feels  great  Joy  at  bis  Deliverance,  and  proceeds 
through  the  Wilderness;  hut  finds  bis  Situation  very  deplorable. 
— Suffers  greatly  from  Thirsty  and  faints  on  the  Sand: — re^ 
covers  9  and  makes  another  Effort  to  push  forward. — Isprovi^ 
dentially  relieved  by  a  Fall  of  Rain. — Arrives  at  a  Foulab 
Village,  where  he  is  refused  Relief  by  the  Dooty;  but  obtains 
Food  from  a  poor  JFbman. — Continues  his  Journey  through  the 
Wilderness  y  and  the  next  Day  tights  on  (mother  Foulah  Village^ 
where  he  is  hospitably  received  by  one  of  the  Shepherds. — Ar^ 
rives  on  the  third  Day  at  a  Negro  Town  called  Wawra,  tri^ 
butary  to  the  King  of  Bambarra. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  tliat  arose  in  my  mind,  when 
I  loolced  around  and  concluded  that  I  was  out  of  dangw.  I  felt 
like  one  recovered  from  sidcness;  I  breathed  freer;  I  found  un- 
usual lightness  in  my  limbs ;  even  the  Desert  looked  pleasant; 
and  I  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  falling  in  with  some  wander* 
iiig  parties  of  Moors,  who  might  convey  me  back  to  the  land 
of  thieves  and  murderers,  from  which  I  had  just  escaped. 

I  soon  became  sensible,  however,  that  my  situation  was  vary 
deplorable ;  for  1  had  no  means  of  procuring  food,  nor  prospect  • 
of  finding  water.    About  ten  o'clodc,  perceiving  a  herd  of  goats 
feeding  olose  to  the  road,  I  took  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid 


being  seen  ;  and  continued  travelling  through  the  Wilderness, 
directing  my  course,  by  compass,  nearly  east -south-east,  in  order 
to  reach,  as  soon  as  possible,  some  town  or  village  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bambarra.  w    .     . 

A  little  after  noon,  when  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  was 
reflected  with  double  violence  ^ona  the  hot  sand,  and  the  distant 
ridges  of  the  hiUs,  seen  through  thq  ascending  vapour,  seemed 
to  wave  and  fluctuate  like  the  unsettled  sea,  I  became  faint  with 
tbirst^  and  jplirabed.a  tree,  v^  liope*  pf  seeing  distant  smoke,  or 
some  cither  appearance  of.  a^  hi|m?in  hsibitation ;  but  in  vain : 
.nptliing  appea^redall.afoijfid  hut-^thick  underwopd,  and  hillocks 
of  white  j^nd.    .^     .  >  -.  ' 

About  foup  o'docky  I  c^me  suddenly  upon  a  large  .herd .  of 
goatv^^ld.p!^^^ii?g  my  horse  into  a  bush,  I  watched  to  observe 
if  the.l^eepcrs\wpere  Moofs.or  Negroes.  la  a  little  time  I  per- 
ceived  two  Moorish  boys,  and  with  some  difficulty,  persuaded 
them  to  approach  me.  They  informed  me  that  the  herd  be* 
longed  to  Ali,  ai}d  that,  they  >vere  going  to  Deena,  where  thq 
wate^  was  more  pJcjotifuUa^id  ^^here  they  intended  to  stay,  until 
the  rain  had  filled;  thepook-in  the  Desert.  They  shewed  me 
their  empty  w^t^-skinpi  and  told  me  that  they  had  seen  no 
w^t^  in  thjB  wopds..  , 'JTi^is.  ^pcpunt  afforded  me  but;  little  ponso- 
lation;  however^,  it  wa;^  in  vain  to  reppe,and  I  pushed  on  as  fast 
as  possible,  in  hopes  of  reaching  some  watering  place  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  My  thirst  was. by  this  time  become  insufferable ; 
my  mouth  vyas  parched  and  inflamed :  a  sudden  dimness  would 
frequently  come  over  my  eyes,  with  other  symptoms  of  fainting ; 
and  my  horse  being  very  much  fatigued,  I  began  seriously  to 
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apprehend  that  I  should  peridi  of  thirst.  To  ri^lieve  the  burning 
pain  in  my  mouth  and  throat,  I  chewed  the  leaves  of  diflbrent 
shrubs,  but  found  them  all  bitter,  and  of  no  service  to  me. 

A  little  before  sunset,  having  readied  the  top  of  a  gentle 
rising,  I  climbed  a  high  tree,  from  the  topmost  branches  of 
which  I  cast  a  melancholy  look  over  the  barren  Wilderness,  but 
without  dscovering  the  most  distant  trace  of  a  human  dwelling* 
The  same  dismal  uniformity  of  shrubs  and  sand  every  where 
presented  itself,  4hd  the  horizon  was  as  level  and  uninterrupted 
as  that  of  the  sea. 

Descending  from  the  tree,  I  found  my  horse  devouring  the 
Btubble  and  Ix'ushwood  with  great  avidity ;  and  as  I  was  now 
too  faint  to  attempt  walkii^,  and  my  horse  too  much  fatigued 
to  carry  me,  I  thought  it  but  an  act  of  humanity,  and  perhaps 
the  lafit  I  ^KHild  ever  have  it  in  my  power  to  perform,  to 
take  off  his  bridle  and  let  him  ^ift  for  himself;  in  doing 
whicih  I  was  suddenly  affected  with  sickness  and  giddiness  i  and 
fialliBg  \qpon  the  sand,  "felt  m  if  the  hour  of  death  was  fast 
a|^roac!hing.  ^'  Here  then,  thought  I,  after  a  short  but  inefiec- 
^  tual  struggle,  terminate  all  my  hopes  of  being  useful  in  my 
''  day  and  generation :  here  must  the  short  span  of  my  life 
''  come  to  an  end/"***— F  east  (as  I  believed)  a  last  look  on  the 
surrounding  scene,  and  whilst  I  reflected  on  the  awful  change 
that  was  about  to  take  place,  this  world  with  its  enjoyments 
seemed  to  vanish  from  my  recollection,  l^^atur^,  however,  at 
length  resumed  its  functions ;  and  .on  recovering  my  -senses, 
I  found  myself  stretched  upon  the  sand,  with  the  bridle  still 
in  my  himd,  and  the  sun  just  sinking  behind  the  trees,   il 
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now  summoned  all  my  resolution,  and  determined  to  make 
another  efibrt  to  prolong  my  existence.  And  as  the  evening  was 
somewhat  cool,  I  resolved  to  travel  as  far  as  my  limbs  would 
carry  me,  in  hopes  of  reaching  (my  only  resource)  a  watering- 
place.  With  this  view,  I  put  the  bridle  on  my  horse,  and 
driving  him  before  me,  went  slowly  along  for  about  an  hour, 
when  I  perceived  some  lightning  from  the  north-east ;  a  most 
delightful  sight ;  for  it  promised  rain.  The  darkness  and  light- 
ning increased  very  rapidly ;  and  in  less  thaa^an  hour  I  heard 
the  wind  roaring  among  the  bushes.  I  had  already  opened 
my  mouth  to  receive  the  refreshing  drops  which  I  expected ; 
but  I  was  instantly  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sand,  driven  with 
such  force  by  the  wind  as  to  give  a  very  disagreeable  sensation 
to  my  face  and  arms ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  mount  my  horse, 
and  stop  under  a  bush,  to  prevent  being  suffocated.  The  sand 
continued  to  fly  in  amazing  quantities  for  near  an  hour,  after 
which  I  again  set*forwardj  and  travelled  with  diflBculty,  until 
ten  o'clock.  About  this  time  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  some 
very  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  few  heavy  drops 
of  rain.  In  a  little  time  the  sand  ceased  to  fly,  and  I  alighted, 
and  spread  out  all  my  clean  clothes  to  collect  the  rain,  which 
at  length  I  saw  would  certainly  fall.  For  more  than  an  hour  it 
rained  plentifully,  and  I  quenched  my  thirst,  by  wringing  and 
sucking  my  clothes. 

There  being  no  moon,  it  was  remarkably  dark,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  lead  my  horse,  and  direct  my  way  by  the  compass, 
which  the  lightning  enabled  me  to  observe.  In  this  manner  I 
travelled,  with  tolerable  expedition,  until  past  midnight ;  when 
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the  lightning  becoming  more  distant,  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  groping  along>  to  the  no  small  danger  of  my  hands  and  eyes. 
About  two  o'clock  my  horse  started  at  something,  and  looking 
round,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  light  at  a  short  dis- 
tance among  the  trees,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  town,  I  groped 
along  the  sand  in  hopes  of  finding  corn-stalks-,  cotton,  or  other 
appearances  of  cultivation,  but  found  none.  As  I  approached, 
I  perceived  a  number  of  other  lights  in  different  places,  and 
began  to  suspe<^that  I  had  fallen  upon  a  party  of  Moors. 
However,  in  my  present  situation,  I  was  resolved  to  see  who 
they  were,  if  I  could  do  it  with  safety.  I  accordingly  led  my 
horse  cautiously  towards  the  light,  and  heard  by  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle,  and  the  clamorous  tongues  of  the  herdsmen,  that  it 
was  a  watering-place,  and  most  likely  belonged  to  the  Moors^ 
Delightful  as  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  was  to  me,  I  resolved 
once  more  to  strike  into  the  woods,  and  rather  run  the  risk  of 
perishing  of  hunger,  than  trust  myself  again  in  their  hands  ;  but 
being  still  thirsty,  and  dreading  the  approach  of  the  burning 
day,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  search  for  the  wells,  which  I  ex- 
pected to  find  at  no  great  distance.  In  this  pursuit  I  inadver*  ^ 
tently  approached  so  near  to  one  of  the  tents,  as  to  be  perceived 
by  a  woman,  who  immediately  screamed  out.  Two  people 
came  running  to  her  assistance  from  some  of  the  neighbouring 
tents,  and  passed  so  very  near  to  me,  that  I  thought  I  was  dis-* 
covered ;  and  hastened  again  into  the  woods. 

About  a  mile  from  this  place,  I  heard  a  loud  and  confused  noise 
somewhere  to  the  right  of  my  course,  and  in  a  short  tinje  was 
happy  to  find  it  was  the  croaking  of  frogs,  which  was  heavenly 
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music  to  my  ears.  I  followed  the  sound,  and  at  daybreak  arriv- 
ed at  some  shallow  muddy  pools,  so  full  of  frogs,  that  it  was  dif<* 
ficult  to  discern  the  water.  The  noise  they  nikde  frightened  my 
horse,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  them  quiet,  by  beating  the  wa- 
ter with  a  branch  until  he  had  drank.  Having  here  quenched 
my  thirst,  I  ascended  a  tree,  and  the  morning  being  calm,  I  soon 
perceived  the  smoke  of  the  watering-place  which  I  had  passed 
in  the  night ;  and  observed  another  pillar  of  smoke  east-south- 
east, distant  i  a  or  14  miles.  Towards  this  I  directed  my  route, 
and  reached  the  cultivated  ground  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock ; 
where  seeing  a  number  of  Negroes  at  work  planting  corn,  I  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  town ;  and  was  informed  that  it  vras  ft 
Foulah  village,  belonging  to  Ali,  called  Shrilla.  I  had  now 
some  doubts  about  entering  it ;  but  my  horse  being  very  much 
fatigued,  and  the  day  growing  hot,  not  to  mention  the  pai^s  of 
hunger  which  began  to  assail  me,  I  resolved  to  venture ;  and 
accordingly  rode  up  to  the  Booty's  house,  where  I  was  unfor- 
tunately denied  admittance,  and  could  not  obtain  even  a  hand- 
ful of  corn,  either  for  myself  or  horse.  Turning  from  this  in- 
hospitable door,  I  rode  slowly  out  of  the  town,  and  perceiving 
some  low  scattered  huts  without  the  walls,  I  directed  my  route 
towards  them ;  knowing  that  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
hosfHtality  does  not  always  prefer  the  highest  dwellings.  At 
the  door  of  one  of  these  huts,  an  old  motherly-looking  woman 
sat,  spinning  cotton ;  !  made  signs  to  her  that  I  was  hungry,  and 
inquired  if  she  had  any  victuals  with  her  in  the  hut.  She  immedi- 
ately  kid  down  her  distaff,  and  desired  me,  in  Arabic,  to  come 
iiK   When  I  had  seated  myself  upon  the  floor,  she  set  before 
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me  a  dish  of  kouskoos,  that  had  been  left  the  preoecKng  night, 
of  which  I  made  a  tolerable  meal ;  and  in  return  for  this  kind- 
ness I  gave  her  one  of  my  pocket-handkerchiefs ;  begging  at 
the  same  time,  a  little  corn  for  my  horse^  which  she  readily 
brought  me. 

Overcome  with  joy  at  so  unexpected  a  deliverance,  I  lifted  up 
my  eyes  to  keav^en,  and  whilst  my  heart  swelled  with  gratitude^ 
I  returned  thanks  to  that  gracious  and  boi^miful  Being,  whose 
pow/er  had  supported  me  under  so  many  dangers,  and  had  now 
spread  Cor  me  a  table  in  the  Wildernesa. 

Whilst  my  horse  was  feeding,  the  people  began  to  as- 
semUje,  and  one  gIl  them  whispered  something  to  my  hostess, 
which  very  nuidi  excited  her  surprise.  Though  I  was  not 
well  acquainted  with  tiie  Foulah  language,  i  soon  discovered 
that  some  of  the  mea  wisrixed  to  i^prehend  and  oury  me  back 
to  Ali ;  in  hopes,  i  suppose,  ci  receiving  a  reward.  I  there-^ 
ix^  tied  up  the  corn ;  and  lest  any  one  $houId  suspect  I  had 
ran  aw^^  from  the  Moors,  I  took  a  northerly  direction,  ami 
vitxit  cheerfiiUy  along,  driving  n^  horse  before  me,  followed  by 
all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  town.  When  I  had  travelled 
about  two  miles,  and  got  i}uit  of  all  ray  troubtespme  atten^ 
dantSy  I  struck  a^ain  into  the  woods,  and  took  shelteF  un^ 
a  laige  tree;  where  I  found  it  necessary  to  rest  myself;  ft 
bundle  of  twigs  serving  me  for  a  bed,  and  .ray  saddle  for  a 
pillow. 

I  was  awakened  about  two  o'clock  -fa^  three  Foulabs,  who/ 
taking  me  lor  a  Moor,  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  toM  me  it  m^usi 
time  to  pray.    Without  entering  into  convwsaliofi  with  theiv; 
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I  saddled  my  horse  and  continued  my  journey.  I  travelled  over 
a  level,  but  more  fertile  country,  than  I  had  seen  for  some  time, 
until  sunset,  when,  coming  to  a  path  that  took  a  southerly  di- 
rection, I  followed  it  until  midnight,  at  which  time  I  arrived  at 
a  small  pool  of  rain  water,  and  the  wood  being  open,  I  deter- 
mined to  rest  by  it  for  the  night.  Having  given  my  horse 
the  remainder  of  the  corn,  I  made  my  bed  as  formerly :  but  the 
rousketoes  and  flies  from  the  pool  prevented  sleep  for  some  time, 
and  I  was  twice  disturbed  in  the  night  by  wild  beasts,  which 
came  very  near,  and  whose  bowlings  kept  the  horse  in  continual 
terror. 

July  4th.  At  daybreak  I  pursued  my  course  through  the 
f  woods  as  formerly:  saw  numbers  of  antelopes,  wild  hogs,  and 
ostriches ;  but  the  soil  was  more  hilly,  and  not  so  fertile  as  I  had 
found  it  the  preceding  day.  About  eleven  o'clock  (ascended  an 
eminence,  where  I  climbed  a  tree,  and  discovered  at  about  eight 
miles  distance,  an  open  part  of  the  country,  with  several  red 
spots,  which  I  concluded  were  cultivated  land ;  and  directing 
my  course  that  way,  came  to  the  precincts  of  a  watering-place, 
about  one  o'clock.  From  the  appearance  of  the  place,  I  judged 
it  to  belong  to  the  Foulahs,  and  was  hopeful  that  I  should  meet 
a  better  reception  than  I  had  experienced  at  Shrilla.  In  this  I 
was  not  deceived ;  for  one  of  the  shepherds  invited  me  to  come 
into  his  tent,  and  partake  of  some  dates.  This  vras  one  of  those 
low  Foulah  tents  in  which  there  is  room  just  sufficient  to  sit  up- 
right, and  in  which  the  family,  the  furniture,  &c.  seem  huddled 
together  like  so  many  articles  in  a  chest.  When  I  had  crept  upon 
my  hands  and  knees  into  this  humble  habitation,  I  found  that  it 
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contained  a  woman  and  three  children ;  who,  together  with  the 
shepherd  and  myself,  completely  occupied  the  floor.  A  dish  of 
boiled  corn  and  dates  was  produced,  and  the  master  of  the  family, 
as  is  customary  in  this  part  of  the  country,  first  tasted  it  himself, 
and  then  desired  me  to  follow  his  example.  Whilst  I  was  eat- 
ing, the  children  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  me ;  and  no  sooner 
did  the  shepherd  pronounce  tlie  word  NazaranU  than  they  be- 
gan to  cry,  and  their  mother  crept  slowly  towards  the  door,  out 
of  which  she  sprang  like  a  greyhound,  and  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  her  children.  So  frightened  were  they  at  the  very 
name  of  a  Christian,  that  no  entreaties  could  induce  them  to 
approach  the  tent.  Here  I  purchased  some  corn  for  my  horse 
in  exchange  for  some  brass  buttons ;  and  having  thanked  the 
shepherd  for  his  hospitality,  struck  again  into  the  woods.  At 
sunset,  I  came  to  a  road  that  took  the  direction  for  Bambarra, 
and  resolved  to  follow  it  for  the  night;  but  about  eight  o'clock, 
hearing  some  people  coming  from  the  southward,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  hide  myself  among  some  thick  bushes  near  the  road. 
As  these  thickets  are  generally  full  of  wild  beasts,  I  found  my 
situation  rather  unpleasant ;  sitting  in  the  dark,  holding  my 
horse  by  the  nose,  with  both  hands,  to  prevent  him  from  neigh- 
ing, and  equally  afraid  of  the  natives  without,  and  the  wild 
beasts  within.  My  fears,  however,  were  soon  dissipated ;  for  the 
people,  after  looking  round  the  thicket,  and  perceiving  nothing, 
went  away ;  and  I  hastened  to  the  more  open  parts  of  the  wood, 
where  I  pursued  my  journey  E.  S.  E,  until  past  midnight ;  when 
the  joyful  cry  of  frogs  induced  me  once  more  to  deviate  a  little 
from  my  route,  in  order  to  quench  my  thirst.    Having  accom* 
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plate,  with  a  single  ttet  in  the  midsty  under  which  I  made  my 
bed  for  the  n^ht.  I  was  distuiiied  by  seme  wolves  towards 
morning,  which  induced  me  to  set  forward  a  little  before  day; 
and  having piufiedasAiaU vUlagecaUed Wasndfta^IcameaAxNit 
ten  o\:lock  (July  5th»)  to  a  Negro  town  called  Wawra*  whidi 
properly  belongs  to  Ka&ita^  but  was  at  this  dme  tributary  to 
Mansonj^,  King  of  Bambarra. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

716^  Author  proceeds  to  fFassiboo  —  is  joined  by  some  fugitive 
Kaartans,  who  accompany  bim  in  bis  Route  through  Bambarra. 
— Discovers  the  Niger. — Some  Account  of  Sego,  the  Capital  of 
Bambarra. — Mansong^  the  King,  refuses  to  see  the  Author,  bi4 
sends  him  a  Present. — Great  Hospitality  of  a  Negro  fFbman. 

Wawra  is  a  small  town  surrounded  with  high  walls,  and  in- 
habited by  a  mixture  of  Mandingoes  and  Foulahs.  The  inha- 
bitants employ  themselves  chiefly  in  cultivating  corn,  which 
they  exchange  with  the  Moors  for  salt.  Here,  bdng  in  security 
from  the  Moors,  and  very  much  fatigued,  I  resolved  to  rest 
myself;  and  mefeting  with  a  h^rty  welcome  from  the  Dooty^ 
whose  jiame  wasFIancharee,  I  laid  myself  down  upon  a. bullock's 
hide,  and  slept  soundly  for  about  two  hours.  The  curiosity  of 
the  people  would  not  allow  me  to  sleep  any  longer.  They  had 
$een  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  were  assembled  iii  great  number 
to  learn  who  I  was,  and  whence  I  came.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  I  was  an  Arab :  others  insisted  that  I  was  some  Moorish 
Sultan;  and  they  continued  to  debate  the  matter  with  such 
warmth,  that  the  noise  awoke  me.  The  Dooty  (who  had  for- 
merly been  at  Gambia)  at  last  interposed  in  my  behalf,  and 
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assured  them  that  I  was  certainly  a  white  man ;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced, from  my  appearance,  that  I  was  a  very  poor  one. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  several  women,  hearing  that  I  was 
going  to  Sego,  came  and  begged  me  to  inquire  of  Mansong, 
the  king,  what  was  become  of  their  children.  One  woman,  in 
particular,  told  me  that  her  son's  name  was  Mamadee ;  that  he 
was  no  Heathen,  but  prayed  to  God  morning  and  evening,  and 
had  been  taken  from  her  about  three  years  ago,  by  Mansong's 
army;  since  which  she  had  never  heard  of  him.  She  said,  she 
often  dreamed  about  him  ;  and  begged  me,  if  I  should  see  him, 
cither  in  Bambarra,  or  in  my  own  country,  to  tell  him,  that  his 
mother  and  sister  were  still  alive.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Dooty 
examined  the  contents  of  the  leather  bag>  in  which  I  had  packed 
up  my  clothes ;  but  finding  nothing  that  was  worth  taking,  he 
returned  it,  and  told  me  to  depart  in  the  morning. 

July  6th.  It  rained  very  much  in  the  night,  and  at  daylight 
I  departed,  in  company  with  a  Negro,  who  was  going  to  a  town 
called  Dingyee  for  corn ;  but  we  had  not  proceeded  above  a 
mile,  before  the  ass  upon  which  he  rode  kicked  him^  off,  and  he 
returned,  leaving  me  to  prosecute  the  journey  by  myself. 

I  reached  Dingyee  about  noon ;  but  the  Dooty  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants  had  gone  intathe  fields  to  cultivate  corn.  An 
old  Foulah,  observing  me  wandering  about  the  town,  desired 
me  to  come  to  his  hut,  whare  I  was  well  entertained ;  and  the 
Dooty,  when  he  returned,  sent  me  some  victuals  for  myself,  and 
corn  for  my  horse. 

July  7th.  In  the  morning,,  when  I  was  about  to  depart,  my 
landlord,  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence,  begged  me  to  give  him 
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a  lock  of  my  hair.  He  had  been  told,  he  said,  that  white  mens' 
hair  made  a  saphie,  that  would  give  to  the  possessor  all  the 
knowledge  of  white  men.  I  had  never  before  heard  of  so  sim- 
ple a  mode  of  education,  but  instantly  complied  with  the  re- 
quest ;  and  my  landlord's  thirst  for  learning  was  such,  that,  with 
cutting  and  pulling,  he  cropped  one  side  of  my  head  pretty 
closely ;  and  would  have  done  the  same  with  the  other,  had  I 
not  signified  my  disapprobation,  by  putting  on  my  hat,  and 
assuring  him,  that  I  wished  to  reserve  some  of  thb  precious  mer- 
chandize for  a  future  occasion. 

I  reached  a  small  town  called  Wassiboo,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
where  I  was  obliged  to  stop  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  of 
procuring  a  guide  to  Satil6,  which  is  distant  a  very  long  day's 
journ^,  through  woods  without  any  beaten  path.  I  accordingly 
took  up  my  residence  at  the  Booty's  house,  where  I  staid  four 
days;  during  which  time  I  amused  myself  by  going  to  the  fields 
with  the  family  to  plant  corn.  Cultivation  is  carried  on  here  on 
a  very  extensive  scale  ;  and,  is  the  natives  themselves  express  it, 
"  hunger  is  never  known.^'  In  cultivating  the  soH,  the  men  and 
women  work  together.  They  use  a  large  sharp  hoe,  much  su- 
perior to  that  used  in  Gambia ;  but  they  are  obliged,  for  fear 
of  the  Moors,  to  carry  their  arms  with  them  to  the  field.  The 
master,  with  the  handle  of  his  spear,  marks  the  field  into  regu- 
lars plats,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  every  three  slaves. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nth,  eight  of  the  fugitive  Kaartans 
arrived  at  Wassiboo.  They  had  found  it  impossible  to  live  under 
the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Moors,  and  were  now  going 
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to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Bambarra.  They 
ofiered  to  take  me  along  with  them  as  far  as  Satild ;  and  I  ac*« 
cepted  the  offer, 

July  i2tht  At  daybreak  we  set  out,  and  travelled  with  un- 
common expedition  until  sunset :  we  stopped  only  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  day  ;  once  at  a  watering-place  in  the  woods,  and 
another  time  at  the  ruins  of  a  town,  formerly  belonging  to 
Daisy,  called  Illa-^Compe  (the  corn  town).  When  we.  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satil^,  the  people  who  wore  employed 
in  the  corn  fields,  seeing  so  many  horsemen,  took  us  for  a  party 
of  Moors  and  ran  screaming  away  from  us.  The  whole  town 
was  instantly  alarmed,  and  the  slaves  were  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion, driving  the  cattle  and  horses  towards  the  town.  It  was 
in  vain  that  one  of  our  company  galloped  up  to  undeceive 
them :  it  only  frightened  them  the  more ;  and  when  we  arrived 
at  the  town,  we  found  the  gates  shut,  and  the  people  all  under 
arms.  After  a  long  parley,  we  were  permitted  to  enter ;  and^ 
as  there  was  every  appearance  of  ^  heavy  tornado,  the  Dooty 
allowed  us  to  sleep  in  his  baloon,  and  gave  us  each  a  bullock's 
bide  for  a  bed. 

July  18th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  again  set  forward* 
The  roads  ware  wet  and  slippery,  but  the  country  was  very 
b^utiful,  abounding  with  rivulets^  which  were  increased  by 
the  rain  into  rapid  streams.  About  ten  o'clock,  we  came  to  the 
ruins  of  a  village,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  war  about  six 
months,  before ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  town  from  being 
built  there  in  future,  the  large  Bentang  tree,  under  which  the 
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ttstives  Sprat  the  day,  had  been  burnt  down :  the  wells  filled 
up ;  and  ev^  thing  that  could  make  the  spot  desirable  com-* 
pletely  destrc^ed* 

About  noon,  my  horse  was  so  much  fatigued  that  I  could  not 
keep  np  with  my  companions ;  I  therefore  dismounted,  and 
desired  them  to  ride  on,  telling  them,  that  I  would  follow  as 
soon  as  my  horse  had  rested  a  little.  Bat  I  found  them  unwill- 
ing to  l^ve  me :  the  lions,  they  aaid^  were  very  numerous  in 
those  parts,.and  though  they  might  not  so  readily  attack  a  body 
of  people,  they  would  soon  find  out  an  individual:  it  was  there- 
fore agreed,  that  one  of  the  company  should  stay  with  me,  to 
assist  in  driving  my  hcHse,  while  the  others  passed  on  to  Galloo, 
to  procure  lodgings,  and  collect  grass  for  the  horses  before  night. 
Accompanied  by  this  wcathy  N^o,  I  drove  my  horse  before 
me  until  about  four  o'clock,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  Galloo ; 
a  considerable  town,  standing  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley » 
surrounded  with  high  rocks. 

^  As  my  companions  had  thoughts  of  settling  in  this  neighbour* 
hood,  they  had  a  fine  sheep^  given  them  by  the  Dooty ;  and  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  plenty  of  corn  for  my  horse. 
Here  they  blow  upon  elefdiaiits'  teeth  when  they  announce 
evening  prayers,  in  the^axne  manner  as  at  Kemmoo. 

Early  next  morning,  (July  14th,)  having  first  returned  many 
thahks  to  our  landlord  for  his  hospitality,  while  my  fellow- 
travellers,  o&red  up  their  prayers  that  he  might  never  want^ 
w^e  set  forward.;  and  about  three  o'clock  arrived  at  Mooija ;  a 
large  town,  famous  for  its  trade  in  salt,  which  the  Moors  bring 
here:  in  great  quantities,  to  exchange  for  com  and  cotton-cloth.^ 
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As  most  of  the  people  here  are  Mahoraedans,  it  is  not  allowed 
to  the  Kafirs  to  drink  beer,  which  they  call  Neo-dollo  {cortt 
spirit,)  except  in  certain  houses.  In  one  of  these  I  saw  iboiit 
twenty  people  sitting  round  large  vessels  of  this  beer,  with  the 
greatest  conviviality ;  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication; 
As  corn  b  pkntiful,  the  inhabitants  are  very  liberal  to  strangers : 
I  believe  we  had  as  much  corn  and  milk  sent  us  by  different 
people,  as  would  have  been  sufficient  for  three  times  our  num- 
ber ;  and  though  we  remained  here  two  days,  we  experienced 
no  diminution  of  their  hospitality. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6th,  we  agdn  set  forward,  accom- 
panied by  a  coffle  of  fourteen  asses,  loaded  with  salt,  bound  for 
Sansanding.  The  road  was  particularly  romantic,  between 
two  rocky  hills ;  but  the  Moors  sometimes  lie  in  w^t  here  to 
plunder  strangers.  As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  open  coun- 
try, the  master  of  the  salt  coffle  thanked  us  for  having  staid  with 
him  so  long,  and  now  desired  us  to  ride  on.  The  sun  was  almost 
set  before  we  reached  Datliboo.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  most 
tremendous  tornado.  The  house  in  which  we  lodged,  being 
flat  roofed,  admitted  the  rain  in  streams ;  the  floor  was  soon 
ankle  deep,  the  fire  extinguished,  and  we  were  left  to  pass  the 
night  upon  some  bundles  of  fire  wood,  that  happened  to  lie  in 
a  corner. 

July  ayth.  We  departed  from  Datliboo;  and  about  ten 
o'clock  passed  a  large  coffle  returning  from  Sego,  with  corn 
hoes,  mats,  and  other  household  utensils.  At  five  o'clock  we 
came  to  a  large  village,  where  we  intended  to  pass  the  night ; 
but  the  Dooty  would  not  receive  us.   When  we  departed  from 
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this  place,  ray  horse  was  so  much  fatigued  that  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  driving  him,  and  it  was  dark  before  we  reached 
Fanimboo,  a  small  village ;  the  Dooty  of  which  no  sooner  heard 
that  I  was  a  white  man,  than  he  brought  out  three  old  muskets> 
and  was  much  disappointed  when  he  was  told  that  I  could  not 
repair  them, 

July  i8th.  We  continued  our  journey ;  but,  owing  to  a  light 
supper  the  preceding  night,  we  felt  ourselves  rather  hungry  this 
morning,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  some  corn  at  a  village ; 
but  without  success.  The  towns  were  now  more  numerous,  and 
the  land  that  is  not  employed  in  cultivation  affords  excellent 
pasturage  for  large  herds  of  cattle ;  but,  owing  to  the  great 
concourse  of  people  daily  going  to  and  returning  from  Sego,  the 
inhaUtants  are  less  hospitable  to  strangers. 

My  horse  becoming  weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  was  now 
of  very  little  service  to  me :  I  was  obliged  to  drive  him  before 
me  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  and  did  not  reach  Geosorro 
until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  found  my  companions 
wrangling  with  the  Dooty,  who  had  absolutely  refiised  to  give 
or  sell  them  any  provisions ;  and  as  none  of  us  had  tasted 
victuals  for  the  last  tveenty-four  hours,  we  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  fast  another  day,  if  we  could  help  it.  But  finding, 
our  entreaties  without  effect,  and  being  very  much  fatigued^ 
I  fell  asleep,,  from  which  I  was  awakened,  draut  midnight^ 
with,  the  jojrful  information  *^  kinne^nata*'  (the  victuals  is 
come.)  This  made  the  remainder  of  the  night  pass  away 
pleasantly ;  and.  at  daybreak,  July  19th,  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney, proposing  to  stop  at  a  village  called  Doolinkeaboo,  for  the 
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night  following.  My  fellow-travellers  having  better  horses  than 
myself,  soon  left  me ;  and  I  was  walking  barefoot,  drivhig  my 
horse,  when  I  was  met  by  a  coffle  of  slaves,  about  seventy  in 
number,  coming  from  Sego.  They  were  tied  together  by  thdr 
necks  with  thongs  of  a  bullock's  hide,  twisted  like  a  rope ;  seven 
slaves  upon  a  thong ;  and  a  man  with  a  musket  between  every 
seven.  Many  of  the  slaves  were  ill  conditioned,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  women.  In  the  rear  came  Sidi  Mahomed's 
servant,  whom  I  remembered  to  have  seen  at  the  camp  of  Be-* 
nowm :  he  presently  knew  me,  and  told  me  that  these  slaves 
were  going  to  Morocco,  by  the  way  of  Ludamar,  and  the  Great 
Desert. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  I  approached  Doolinkeaboo,  I  met  about 
twenty  Moors  on  horseback,  the  owners  of  the  slaves  I  had  seen 
in  the  morning ;  they  were  well  armed  with  muskets,  and  were 
very  inquisitive  concerning  me,  but  not  so  rude  as  their  country- 
men generally  are.  From  them  I  learned  that  Sidi  Mahomed 
was  not  at  Sego,  but  had  gone  to  Kancaba  for  gold-dust. 

When  I  arrived  at  Doolinkeaboo,  I  was  inforined  that  my 
fellow-travellers  had  gone  on ;  but  my  horse  was  so  much 
fatigued  that  I  could  not  possibly  proceed  after  them.  .  The 
Dooty  of  the  town,  at  toy  request,  gaVe  me  a  dr Aught  of  water, 
which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  earnest  of  greater  ho^i- 
t&lity ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  mdkihg  up  &x  the  toils  of  the 
day,  by  a  good  supped  and  a  sound  sleep:  uhfdrtunately,  I  had 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  night  was  rainy  arid  tempes-* 
tuous,  and  the  Dooty  limited  hi^  ho^itality  id  the  draught  of 
water. 
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'  July  sotli.  In  the  morning,  I  endeavoured,  both  by  entreaties 
iand  threats,  to  procure  some  victuals  from  the  Dooty,  but  in  vain. 
I  even  begged  some  corn  from  one  of  his  female  slaves,  as  she 
was  washing  it  at  the  well,  and  had  the  mortification  to  be  re- 
fused. However,  when  the  Dooty  was  gone  to  the  fields,  his 
wife  sent  me  a  handful  of  meal,  which  I  mixed  with  water,  and 
drank  for  breakfast.  About  eight  o'clock,  I  departed  from  Doo- 
linkeaboo,  and  at  noon  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  a  large  Korree ; 
where  Ihad  some  milk  given  me  by  the  Foulahs.  And  hearing 
that  two  Negroes  were  going  from  thence  to  Sego,  I  was  happy 
to  have  their  company,  and  we  set  out  immediately.  About  four 
o'clock,  we  stopped  at  a  small  village,  wliere  one  of  the  Negroes 
met  with  an  acquaintance,  who  invited  us  to  a  sort  of  public 
entertainment,  which  was  conducted  with  more  than  common 
propriety.  A  dish,  made  of  sour  milk  and  meal,  called  Sinkatoo, 
and  beer  made  from  their  corn,  was  distributed  with  great  libe- 
rality ;  and  the  women  were  admitted  into  the  society ;  a  cir- 
cumstance I  had  never  before  observed  in  Africa.  There  was  no 
compulsion ;  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  drink  as  he  pleased : 
they  nodded  to  each  other  when  about  to  drink,  and  on  setting 
down  the  calabash,  commonly  said  berka  (thank  you).  Both 
men  and  women  appeared  to  be  somewhat  intoxicated,  but  they 
were  far  from  being  quarrelsome. 

Departing  from  thence,  we  passed  several  large  villages, 
where  I  was  constantly  taken  for  a  Moor,  and  became  the  sub- 
ject of  much  merriment  to  the  Bambarrans ;  who,  seeing  me 
drive  my  horse  before  me,  laughed  heartily  at  my  appearance. 
— ^He  has  been  kt  Mecca,  says  one ;  you  may  see  that  by  his 
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clothes :  another  asked  me  if  my  horse  was  sick ;  a  third  wished 
to  purchase  it,  &c. ;  so  that  I  believe  the  very  slaves  were 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  my  company.  Just  before  it  was  dark, 
we  took  up  our  lodging  for  the  night  at  a  small  village,  where 
I  procured  some  victuals  for  myself,  and  some  corn  for  my 
horse,  at  the  moderate  price  of  a  button ;  and  was  told  that  I 
should  see  the  Niger  (which  the  Negroes  call  Joliba,  or  the 
great  zvater),  early  the  next  day.  The  lions  are  here  very 
numerous:  the  gates  are  shut  a  little  after  sunset,  and  nobody 
allowed  to  go  out.  The  thoughts  of  seeing  the  Niger  in  the 
morning,  and  the  troublesome  buzzing  of  musketoes,  prevented 
me  from  shutting  my  eyes  during  the  night ;  and  I  had  saddled 
my  horse,  and  was  in  readiness  before  daylight ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  wild  beasts,  we  were  obliged  to  wait  until  the  people 
were  stirring,  and  the  gates  opened.  This  happened  to  be  a 
market-day  at  Sego,  and  the  roads  were  every  where  filled  with 
people,  carrying  different  articles  to  sell.  We  passed  four  large 
villages,  and  at  eight  o'clock  saw  the  smoke  over  Sego. 

As  we  approached  the  town,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  over* 
take  the  fugitive  Kaartans,  to  whose  kindness  I  had  been  so 
much  indebted  in  my  journey  through  Bambarra.  They 
readily  agreed  to  introduce  me  to  the  king ;  and  we  rode 
together  through  some  marshy  ground,  where,  as  I  was  anxi- 
ously looking  around  for  the  river,  one  of  them  called  out, 
geo  qffllli,  (see  the  water)  ;  and  looking  forwards,  I  saw  with 
infinite  pleasure  the  great  object  of  my  mission ;  the  long  sought 
for,  majestic  Niger,  glittering  to  the  morning  sun,  as  broad  as 
the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and  flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward. 
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I  hastened  to  the  brink,  and^  having  drank  of  the  waiter,  lifted 
up  my  ferveiit  thanks  in  prayer,  to  the  Great  Rnler  of  ali 
-things,  for  having  thus  far  crowned  my  endeavours  with 
mccess.      - 

The  circumstandes  of  the  Niger's  flowing  towards  the  east, 
and  its  collateral  points,  did  not,  however,  excite  my  surprise ; 
for  although  I  had  left  Europe  in  great  hesitation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  rather  believed  that  it  ran  in  the  contrary  direction, 
I  had  made  suoh  fr^uent  inquiries  during  my  progress,  con- 
•oernittg  this  riv^r  ;  and  received  from  Negroes  of  different 
nations,  such  clear  and  decisive  assurances  that  its  general 
course  was  towards  the  rising  sun,  as  scarce  left  any  doubt  on 
my  mind ;  and  more  espedally  as  I  that  knew  Major  Houghton, 
■had  GoBe(St«l  similar  information,  in  the  same  manner. 

Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  at  which  I  had  now  arrived, 
consists,  properly  speaking,  of  fbur  distinct  towns;  two  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  called  Sego  Korro,  and  Sego 
Boo;  mid  two  on  th^  southern  bank,  called  Sego  Soo  Korro, 
-and  Sego  See  iKorro.  They  are  all  surrounded  with  high 
itiud-walls;  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  of  a  square  form,  with 
^t  roofs ;  some  of  them  have  two  stories,  and  many  of  them 
affe  whitewaslied.  Besides  these  buildings,  Moorish  mosques 
-are  seen  in  every  quarter  ;  and  the  streets,  though  narrow,  are 
broad  enough  for  every  useful  purpose,  in  a  country  where 
-wheel  carriages  are  entirely  unknown.  From  the  best  in- 
quiries I  could  make,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Sego  con- 
tains altogether  about  thirty  thousand  inh^itants.  The  King 
df  Bambarra  <x>nstantly  resides  at  Sego  See  Korro ;  he  employs 
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a  great  many  slaves  in  conveying  people  over  the  t\v&,  and 
the  money  they  receive  (though  the  fare  is  only  ten  Kowrie 
shells  for  each  individual)  furnishes  a  consid«-able  revenue  to 
the  king,  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  canoes  are  of  a  singular 
construction,  each  of  them  being  formed  of  the  trunks  of  two 
large  trees,  rendered  concave,  and  joined  together,  not  side  by 
side,  but  end  ways ;  the  junction  bemg  exactly  across  the  middle 
of  the  canoe :  they  are  therefore  very  long  and  disproportionably 
narrow,  and  have  neither  decks  nor  masts ;  they  are,  however, 
very  roomy ;  for  I  observed  in  one  of  them  four  horses,  and 
several  people,  crossing  over  the  river.  When  we  arrived  at 
this  ferry,  with  a  view  to  pass  over  to  that  part  of  the  town  in 
which  the  king  resides,  we  found  a  great  number  waiting  for  a 
passage ;  they  looked  at  me  with  silent  wonder,  and  I  distin- 
guished, with  <ioncern,  many  Moors  among  them.  There 
were  three  diflfefent  places  of  embarkation,  and  the  ferrymen 
were  very  diligent  and  expeditious ;  but,  from  the  crowd  of 
people,  I  could  not  immediately  obtain  a  pass^e ;  and  sat  down 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity.  The  view  of  this  extensive  city ;  the  numa^ous 
canoes  upon  the  river ;  the  crowded  population,  and  the  culti- 
vated state  of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  altogether  a 
prospect  of  civilization  and  magnificence,  which  I  little  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa. 

I  waited  more  than  two  hours,  without  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  crossing  the  river  ;  during  which  time  the  people 
who  had  crossed,  carried  information  to  Mansong  the  Kii^» 
that  a  white  man  was  waiting  for  a  passage,  and  was  coming 
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to  see  him.  He  immediately  sent  over  one  of  his  chief  men, 
who*  informed  me  that  the  king  could  not  possibly  see  me, 
until  he  knew  what  had  brought  me  into  his  country ;  and  that 
I  must  not  presume  to  cross  the  ^iver  without  the  king's  per- 
mission. He  therefore  advised  me  to  lodge  at  a  distant  village, 
to  which  he  pointed,  for  the  night ;  and  said  that  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  give  me  further  instructions  how  to  conduct  my- 
^If.  This  was  very  discouraging.  However,  as  there  was  no 
remedy,  I  set  off  for  the  village ;  where  I  found,  to  my  great 
mortification,  that^no  person  would  admit  me  into  his  house.  I 
was  regarded  with  astonishment  and  fear,  and  was  obliged  to 
sit  all  day  without  victuals,  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ;  and  the  night 
threatened  to  be  very  uncomfortable,  for  the  wind  rose,  and 
there  was  great  appearance  of  a  heavy  rain ;  and  the  wild  beasts 
are  so  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  should  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  climbing  up  the  tree,  and  resting 
amongst  the  branches.  About  sunset,  however,  as  I  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  the  night  in  this  manner,  and  had  turned  my 
horse  loose,  that  he  might  graze  at  liberty,  a  woman,  returning 
from  the  labours  of  the  field,  stopped  to  observe  me,  and  per- 
ceiving that  I  was  wear}'  and  dejected,  inquired  into  my 
situation,  which  I  Iwriefly  explained  to  her ;  whereupon,  with 
looks  of  great  compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
told  me  to  follow  her.  Having  conducted  me  into  her  hut, 
she  lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told  me 
I  might  remain  there  for  the  night.  Finding  that  I  was  very 
hungry,  she  said  she  would  procure  me  something  to  eat.  She 
accordingly  went  out,  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very 
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fine  fish  ;  which,  having  caused  to  be  half  broifed  upon  some 
embers,  she  gave  me  for  supper.  The  rites  of  hospitality  beii^ 
thus  performed  towards  a  stranger  in  distress;  my  worthy 
benefactress  (pointing  to  the  mat,  and  telling  me  I  might  sleep 
there  without  apprehension)  called  to  the  female  part  of  her 
family,  who  had  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the  while  in  fixed 
astonishment,  to  resume  their  task  of  spinning  cotton  ;  in  which 
they  continued  to  employ  themselves  great  part  of  the  night. 
They  lightened  their  labour  by  songs,  one  of  which  was  com- 
posed extempore ;  for  I  was  myself  the  subject  of  it.  It  was 
sung  by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  of 
chorus.  The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  literally 
translated,  were  these. — *'  The  winds  roared,  and  the  rains  fell. 
"  — The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under 
**  our  tree.— -He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk ;  no  wife  to 
"  grind  his  corn.  Chorus.  Let  us  pity  the  white  man ;  no  mother 
"  has  he,  &c.  &c."  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear  to  the 
reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situation,  the  circumstance  was  affect- 
ing in  the  highest  degree.  I  was  oppressed  by  such  unexpected 
kindness  ;  and  sleep  fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning  I  pre- 
sented my  compassionate  landlady  with  two  of  the  four  brass 
buttons  which  remained  on  my  waistcoat ;  the  only  recompence 
I  could  make  her.'' 

July  21st.  I  continued  in  the  village  all  this  day,  in  conver- 
sation with  the  natives,  who  came  in  crowds  to  see  me ;  but 
was  rather  uneasy  towards  evening,  to  find  that  no  message 
had  arrived  from  the  king ;  the  more  so,  as  the  people  began 
to  whisper,  that  Mansong  had  received  some  very  un&vourable 
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accounts  of  me,  from  the  Moors  ai^d  Slatees  rei»ding  at  Sego ; 
who  it  seems  were  exceedingly  suspicious  concerning  the  mo- 
tives of  my  journey.  I  learnt  that  many  consultations  had  been 
held  with  the  king,  concerning  my  reception  and  disposal ;  and 
some  of  the  villagers  frankly  told  me,  that  I  had  many  enemies, 
and  must  expect  no  favour. 

July  sad.  About  eleven  o'clock,  a  messenger  arrived  from 
the  king  ;  but  he  gave  me  very  little  satisfaction.  He  inquired 
particularly  if  I  had  brought  any  present ;  and  seemed  much 
disappointed  when  he  was  told  that  I  had  been  robbed  of  every 
thing  by  the  Moors.  When  I  proposed  to  go  along  with  him, 
he  told  me  to  stop  until  the  afternoon,  when  the  king  would 
send  for  me. 

July  23d.  In  the  afternoon,  another  messenger  arrived  from 
Mansong,  with  a  bag  in  his  hand.  He  told  me,  it  was  the 
king's  pleasure  that  I  should  depart  forthwith  from  the  vicinage 
of  Sego ;  but  that  Mansong,  wishing  to  relieve  >  white  piaii  in 
distress,  had  sent  me  five  thousand  Kowries,*  to  enable  me  to 
purchase  provisions  in  the  course  of  my  journey  :  the  messenger 
added,  that  if  my  intentions  were  really  to  proceed  to  Jenn^, 
he  had  orders  to  accompany  me  as  a  guide  to  Sansanding.  I 
was  at  first  puzzled  to  account  for  this  behaviour  of  the  king ; 

*  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  these  little  shells,  (p.  27}  which  pass 
current  as  money,  in  many  parts  of  the  East-Indies,  as  well  as  Africa.  In  Bam* 
barra,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  very  cheap, 
one  hundred  of  them  would  commonly  purchase  a  day's  provisions  for  myself, 
and  corn  for  my  horse.  I  reckoned  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Kowries,  equal 
to  one  shilling. 
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but,  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  the  guide,  I  had  after- 
ward reason  to  believe,  that  Mansong  would  willingly  have 
admitted  me  into  his  presence  at  Sego ;  but  was  apprehensive 
he  might  jiot  be  able  to  protect  me,  against  the  blind  and  inve- 
terate malice  of  the  Moorish  inhabitants.  His  conduct,  there- 
fore, was  at  once  prudent  and  liberal.  The  circumstances  under 
which  I  made  my  appearance  at  Sego,  were  undoubtedly  such 
as  might  create  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  a  well  warranted  sus- 
picion that  I  wished  to  conceal  the  true  object  of  my  journey- 
He  argued,  probably,  as  my  guide  argued ;  who,  when  he  was 
told,  that  I  had  come  from  a  great  distance,  and  through  many 
dangers,  to  behold  the  Joliba  river,  naturally  inquired,  if  there 
were  no  rivers  in  my  own  country,  and  whether  one  river  was 
not  like  another.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  jea- 
lous machinations  of  the  Moors,  this  benevolent  prince  thought 
it  sufficient,  that  a  white  man  was  found  in  his  dominions,  in  a 
condition  of  extreme  wretchedness ;  and  that  no  other  plea  was 
necessary  to  entitle  the  suflferer  to  his  bounty. 
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Departure  from  Sego,  and  Arrival  at  Kabba.— ^Description  of 
the  Shea^  or  vegetable  Butter  Tree. — The  Author  and  bis  Guide 
arrive  at  Sansanding. — Behaviour  of  the  Moors  at  that  Place. ^^ 
The  Author  pursues  his  Journey  to  the  Eastward. — Incidents 
on  the  Road. — Arrives  at  Modiboo,  and  proceeds  for  Kea ;  but 
obliged  to  leave  his  Horse  by  the  Way.— Embarks  at  Kea  in  a 
Fishermxm^s  Canoe  for  Moorzan  ;  is  conveyed  from  thence  across 
the  Niger  to  Silla. — Determines  to  proceed  no  further  East-- 
ward. — Some  Account  of  the  further  Course  of  the  Niger ^  and 
the  Towns  in  its  Vicinage^  towards  the  East: 

ijfiiNo^  in  the  manner  that  has  been  related,  compelled  to 
leave  Sego,  I  was  conducted  the  same  evening  to  a  village 
about  seven  miles  to  the  eastward,  with  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  which  my  guide  was  acquainted,  and  by  whom  we  were 
well  received.*  He  was  very  friendly  and  communicative,  and 
spoke  highly  of  the  hospitality  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  withal 
told  me,  that  if  Jenn6  was  the  place  of  my  destination,  which  he 
seemed  to  have  hitherto  doubted,  I  had  undertaken  an  enter-- 

^  I  should  haTc  before  observed^  that  I  found  the  language  of  Bambarra,  a  sort 
of  corrupted  Mandingo.  After  a  little  practice,  I  understood,  and  spoke  it  with* 
out  difficulty. 
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prize  of  greater  danger  than  probably  I  was  apprized  of ;  for, 
although  the  town  of  Jenn6  was,  nominally »  a  part  of  the  King 
of  Bambarra's  dominions,  it  was  in  fact,  he  said,  a  city  of  the 
Moors ;  the  leading  part  of  the  inhabitants  being  Bushreens, 
and  even  the  governor  himself,  though  appointed  by  Mansong, 
of  the  same  sect.  Thus  was  I  in  danger  of  falling  a  second 
time  into  the  hands  of.  men  who  would  consider  it  not  only 
justifiablei  bujt  meritorious,  to  destroy  me ;  and  this  reflection 
was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  danger  increased, 
as  I  advanced  in  my  journey ;  for  I  learned  that  the  places 
beyond  Jenn6  were  under  the  Moorish  influence,  in  a  still 
greater  degree  than  Jenn^  itself;  and  Tombuctoo,  the  great 
object  of  my  search,  altogether  in  possession  of  that  savage  and 
m&rciless  people,  who  allow  no  Christian  to  live  there.  But  I 
had  now  advanced  too  far  to  think  of  returning  to  the  westward, 
on  such  vague  and  uncertain  information,  and  determined  to 
proceed  ;  and  being  accompanied  by  the  guide,  I  departed  from 
the  village  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  About  eight  o'clock,  we 
passed  a  large  town  called  Kabba,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  country ;  bearing  a  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  centre  of  England,  than  to  what  I  should 
Jiave  supposed  had  been  the  middle  of  Africa.  The  people  were 
every  where  employed  in  collecting  the  fruit  of  the  Shea  trees, 
from  which  they  prepare  the  vegetable  butter,  mentioned  in 
former  parts  of  this  work.  These  trees  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance all  over  this  part  of  Bambarra.  They  are  not  planted  by 
the  natives,  but  are  found  growing  naturally  in  the  woods; 
and,  in  clearing  wood  land  for  cultivation,  every  tree  i&  cut 
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down  but  the  Shea,  The  tree  itself,  very  much  resembles  the 
American  oak ;  and  the  fniH,  from  the  kernel  of  which,  being 
iirst  dried  in  the  sun,  the  butter  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  kernel 
in  water,  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  olive.  The 
kernel  is  enveloped  in  a  sweet  pulp,  under  a^  thin  green  rind ; 
and  the  butter  produced  from  it,  besides  the  advantage  of  its 
keeping  the  whole  year  without  salt ;  is  whiter,  firmer,  and,  to 
my  palate,  of  a  richer  flavour,  than  the  best  butter  I  ever  tasted 
made  froin  cows'  milk.  The  growth  and  preparation  of  this 
conuQodity,  seem  to  be.  among  the  first  objects  of  African  indus- 
try in  this  and  the  neighbouring  states;  and  it  constitutes  a  main 
article  of  their  inland  commerce.  .  .      ^ 

We  passed,  in  the  course  of.  tlie  day,  a  great  many  villages, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen  ;  and  in  the  evening  about  five 
o'clock  arrived  at  Sansanding ;  a  very  large  town^  containing, 
as  I  was  told,  from  eight  to  ten  thousatid  inhabitants.  This  place 
is  much  resorted  to  by  the  Moors,  who  bring  salt  from  Beeroo, 
and  beads  and  coral  from  the  Mediterranean,  to  exchange  here 
for  gold-dust,  and  cotton-cloth.  This  cloth  they  sell  to  great 
advantage  in  Beeroo,  and  other  Moorish  countries,  where,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  rain,  no  cotton  4s  cultivated. . 

I  desired  my  guide  to  conduct  me  to  the  house  in  which  we 
were  to  lodge,  by  the  most  private  way  possible.  We  accord- 
ingly rode  along  between  the  town  and  the  river,  pacing  by  a 
creek  or  harbour,  in  which  I  observed  twenty  Isrge  panoes,  most 
of  them  fully  loaded^  and  covered  with  mats,  to  prevent  the  rain 
from  injuring  the  goods.  As  we  proceeded,  three  other  canoes 
arrived,  two  with  passengers,  and  one  with  goodjs.    I  was  happy 
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to  find  that  all  the  Negro  mbalritants  took  me  for  a  Mbor  j  tn>* 
der  Which  character  I  should  probaMy  have  passed- unmolested^ 
had  not  a  Moor,  who  was  sifting  by  the  river  side,  discorded 
the  mistake/ and  setting  upr  a  loud  exclamation,  brought  toge^ 
ther  a  number  of  hisxbiiritrVirieh.  ^  '  :  ;  *  v:  j  a  : .;. .  f 
When  I  arrived  at  the  bouse  of  Count!  Mamadi^Mrfi^Dobty 
of  the  town,  1  was  surrolihded  with  hundreds  of  pedpfei  speak-^ 
Ing  a'  variety  of  difierent  dialects;  all  equally  unintelligible  to 
mel  At  length,  by  the  assistance  of  my  •  guide,  who  iaeted 
as  interpreter,  I  understood  that  one  of  the  specfetors  pre- 
tended to  have  seen  me  at  one  place,  and  another  at  som^ 
€>ther  place;  and  a  Moorish  woman  absolutely  swore  that 
she  had  kept'  my  house  three  years  at  OaHam,'  oh  the  river 
Senegal.  It  was  plain  that  they  mistook  me  Tot  some  other 
person;  and  I  desired  two  of  the  most  confident  to  point  to^ 
wards  the  place  where  they  had  seen  ine.  They  pointed  due 
south ;  hence  I  think  it  probable  that  they  came  from  Cape 
Coast,  where  they  might  have  seen  many  white  men.  Their 
language  was  different  from  any  1  had  yet  heard.  The  Moors 
now  Assembled  in  great  number ;  with  their  usual  arrogance, 
compelling  the  Negrbes  'to  stand  at  a  distance.  They  imme- 
diately began  tb  questT^ori  me  concerning  liay  religion ;  but 
firiding  that  I  was  not  master  of  the  Arabic,  they  sent  for  two 
inen,  whom  they  call  Ilbuidi  (Jews),  in  hopes  that  they 
might  be  able  to  converse  with  me.  These  Jews,  m  dress  and 
appearance,  very  much  resemble  the  Arabs ;  but  -though  they 
so  far  confdrm  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  as  to  recite,  in  pub- 
lic,, prayers  from  the  Koran;  they  are  but  little  respected  by 
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the  Negroes;  and  even  the  Moors  themselves. allowed,. that 
though  r  was  a  Christian,  I  was  a  better  man  thanJa^Jew^ 
The;f ,  however,  insisted  that,  like  the  Jews^  I  mutt  confbmLSo 
far  as  to  repeat  the  Mahoraedan  prayers ;  and  when  I  attempted 
to  wave  the  subject,  by  telling  them  that  L could  not; speak 
Arabic,  one  of  them,  a  Shereef  from  Tuat,  in  the  Great  Desert^, 
started  up  and  swore  by  the  Prophet,  that  if  I  refiised  togatp 
the  mosque,  he  would  be  one.  that  would  assbt  in.canying:  mt 
thither.   And  there  is  no  doubt  but  tliis  threat  would  have  been 
immediately  executed,  had  not  my  landlordj  inteiiposed  <in  my 
behalf.    He  told  them,  that  I  wais  the  king^s  stranger,  and  he 
could  n6t  see  me  ill-treated,  whilst  t  was  under  his  protection; 
He  therefore  advised  them  to  let  me  alone  for  the  night ;  assur-- 
ing  them,  that,  in  the  morning,  I  should  be  sent  about  my 
business.    This  somewhat  appeased  their  clamour;  but  they 
cottip^Ued  me  to  ascend  a  high  seat,  by  the  door  of  the  mosque, 
irt  order  that  every  body  might  see  me ;  for  the  people  had 
assembled  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  quite  ungovernable ;  climbs 
ing  upon  the  houses,  and  squeezing  each  other,  like  the  speo 
tators  at  an  execution.    Upon  t\m  seat  I  remained  until  sunset, 
t^hen  I  was  conducted  into  a  neat  little  hut,  witb  a  small  ccnirt 
before  it ;  the  door  of  which  Counti  Mamadi  shut,  to  prevent 
any  p^son  from  disturbing  me.    But  this  precaution  could  not 
exclude  the  Moor:^.    They  climbed  over  the  top  of  the  mud^ 
wall,  iand  came  in  crowds  into  the  court,  in  order,  they  said,  to 
see  me  perform  my  evening  devotions^  and  eat  eggs.   The  former 
of  these  ceremonieis,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with ;; 
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but  I  told  them  I  had  no  obgection  to  eat  eggs,  provided  they 
would  bring  me  eggs  to  eat.  My  landlord  immediately  brought 
me  seven  hen's  eggs,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  I 
could  not  eat  them  raw ;  for  it  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  opi- 
nion among  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  that  Europeans 
subsist  almost  entirely  oh  this  diet.  When  I  had  succeeded,  in 
persuading  my  landlord  that  this  opinion  was  without  foun* 
dation,  and  that  I  would  gladly  partake  of  any  victuals  which 
he  might  think  proper  to  send  me ;  he  ordered  a  sheep  to  be 
killed,  and  part  erf  it  to  be  dressed  for  my  supper.  About 
midnight,  when  the  Moors  had  left  me,  he  paid  me  a  visit, 
and  with  much  earnestness,  desired  me  to  write  him  a  saphie* 
-^^  If  a  Moor's  saphie  is  good,  (said  this  hospitable  old  man)^ 
a  white  man's  must  needs  be  better/'  I  readily  furnished  him 
with  one,  possessed  of  all  the  virtues  I  could  concentrate;  fqr 
it  contained  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  pen  with  which  it  wa? 
written  was  made  pf  a  reed ;  a  little  charcoal  and  gum<-water 
•made  very  tolerable  ink,  and  a  thin  board  answered  the  purpose 
of  paper. 

July  25th.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  Moors  were 
assembled,  I  departed  from  Sansaiyiing,  and  slept  the  ensuing 
night  at  a  small  tpwn  called  Sibili ;  from  whence,  on  the  day 
following,  I  reached  Nyara,  a  large  town  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  where  I  halted  the  27th,  to  have  my  clothes 
washed,  and  recruit  ipy  horse.  The  Dooty  there  has  a  very 
commodious  house,  flat  roofed,  and  two  stories  high.  He 
shewed  me  some  gunpowder  of  his  own  manufacturing :  and 
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pointed  out  as  a  great  curiosity^  a  little  brown  monkey^  that 
was  tied  to  a  stake  by  the  door,  telling  me  that  it  came  from  a 
far  distant  country,  called  Kong, 

July  28th.  I  departed  from  Nyara,  and  reached  Nyamee 
about  noon.  This  town  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Foulahs,  from 
the  kingdom  of  Masina.  The  Dooty  (I  know  not  why),  would 
not  receive  me,  but  civilly  sent  his  son  on  horseback,  to  con- 
duct me  to  Modiboo ;  which  he  assured  me  was  at  no  great 
distance. 

We  rode  nearly  in  a  direct  line,  through  the  woods  j  but  in 
general  went  forwards  with  great  circumspection.  I  observed 
that  my  guide  frequently  stopped,  and  looked  under  the 
bushes.  On  inquiring  the  reason  of  this  caution,  he  told  me 
that  lions  were  very  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
frequently  attacked  people  travelling  through  the  woods. 
While  he  was  speaking,  my  horse  started,  and  looking  round, 
I  observed  a  large  animal  of  the  camelopard  kind,  standing  at 
a  little  distance.  The  neck  and  fore  legs  were  very  long ;  the 
liead  was  furnished  with  two  short  black  horns,  turning  back- 
wards ;  the  tail,  which  reached  down  to  the  ham  joint,  had  a 
tuft  of  h^  at  the  end.  The  animal  was  of  a  mouse  colour ; 
and  it  trotted  away  from  us  in  a  very  sluggish  manner ;  moving^ 
its  head  from  side  to  side,  to  see  if  we  were  pursuing  it.  Shortly 
after  this,  as  we  were  crossing  a  large  open  plain>  where  there 
were  a  few  scattered  bushes,  my  guide>  who  was  a  little  way 
before  me,  wheeled  his  horse  round  in  a  moment,  calling  out, 
something  in  the  Foulah  language,  whiebl  did  not  understand. 
I  inquired  in  Maadingp  what  he  meant ;  Wara  billi  biUi,  a 
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very  largl^  lion»  aaid  he ;  and  made  «gns  for  me  to  ride  away^ 
But  my  horse  was  too  much  fatigued ;  so  we  rode  slowly  past 
the  bush,  from  which  the  animal  had  give^n  us  the  alarm.  Not 
seeing  any  thing  tnyself,  however,  I  thought  my  guide  had 
been  mistaken^  when  the  FoUlah  suddenly  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  exclaiming,  SoUbdh  an  allabi,  (God  preserve  us !)  and  to 
my  great  surjnrise^  I  then  perceived  a  large  red  lion,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  bush,  with  his  head  couched  between  his  fore 
paws.  I  expected  he  would  instantly  spring  upon  me,  and 
instinctively  pulled  my  feet  from  my  stirrups,  to  throw  myself 
on  the  ground,  that  my  horse  might  become  the  yictim,  rather 
than  myself.  But  it  is  probable  the  lion  was  not  hungry ;  for 
he  quietly  suffered  us  to  pass,  though  we  were  fi^irly  within  his 
reach*  My  eyes  were  so  riveted  upon  this  sovereign  of  the 
beastSf  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  remove  theras  until  we 
were  at  a  considerable  distance.  We  now  took  a  drcauitous 
route,  through  some  sWampy  ground,  to  avoid  any. more  of 
these  disagreeable  rencounters.  At  sunset  we  arrived  at  Modi- 
boo  ;  a  delightful  village  oh  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  commands 
inga  view  of  the  river  for  many  miles^  both  to  the  east  and 
west.  The  small  green  islands  (the  poaceful  retreat  of  some 
industrious  Foulahs,  whose  cattle  are  here  secure  from  the 
depredations  of  wild  beasts),  and  the  majestic  breadth  of  thp 
river,  which  is  here  much  larger  than  at  Sego,  render  thp 
situation  one  of  the  most  enchanting  in  the  world.  Here  are 
caught  great  plenty  of  fish,  by  means  of  long  cotton  nets, 
which  the  natives  make  themselves ;;  and  use  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  nets  are  used  in  Europe.     I  observed  the  head 
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9f  a  crocodile  lying  upon  one  of  the  houses,  which  they  told 
me  had  been  killed  by  the  ^^herds^  in  a  swamp  near  the 
town.  These  animals  are  not  uncotirtfnon  in  the  Niger ;  but  I 
bdliefve  they  are  not  oftentimes  fbUnd  dangerous.  They  are  of 
fittle  account  to  the  traveller.  When  compared  with  the  amazit^ 
swarnis  of  musk^toes,  which  rise  from  the  swamps  and  creeks, 
in  such  limmbers  as  to  harass  eveil  the  ftiost  torpid  of  the  natives  ; 
and  as  my  clothes  were  now  almost  worn  to  rags,  I  was  but 
ill  prepared  to  resist  their  attack.  I  usually  paissed  the  night, 
without  shutting  my  eyes,  walking  backwards  and  forwards, 
fanning  myself  with  my  hat;  theii^  stings  raised  numd*ous  blis- 
ters on  my  legs  and  arms  i  which,  together  with  the  want  of 
rest,  made  me  very  feverish  and  uneasy. 

July  fi9tlu  Early  in  the  mxnrning,  my  landlord  observing 
that  I  was  sickly,  hurried  me  away ;  sending  a  servant  with  me 
as  a  guide  to  Kea.  But  though  I  was  little  able  to  walk,  my 
horse  was  still  kss  able  to  carry  me ;  and  about  six  miles  to 
the  east  of  Modiboo^  in  crosinng  some  rough  clayey  ground,  he 
fell ;  and  the  united  strength  of  the  guide  and  mysdf,  could 
not  place  him  again  uport  his  legsw  I  sat  dbwn  for  some  time, 
beside  this  worn-out  asscKiate  of  my  adventures ;  but  finding 
him  still  unable  to  rise,  I  took  off  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
placed  a  quantity  of  grass  before  him.  I  surveyed  the  poor 
animal,  as  he  lay  panting  on  the  ground,  with  sympathetic 
emotion;  for  I  c6uld  not  suppress  the  s&d  apprehension,  that 
I  should  myself,  in  a  short  time^  lie  down  and  perbh  m  the 
same  manner,  of  fatigue  and  hunger.  With  this  foreboding, 
I  left  my  poor  horse ;  and  with  great  reluctance  followed  my 
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guide  on  foot,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  until  about  noon ; 
when  we  reached  Kea,  which  I  found  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  small  fishing  village.  The  Dooty,  a  surly  old  man,  who  was 
sitting  by  the  gate,  received  me  very  coolly ;  and  when  I  in- 
formed him  of  my  situation,  and  begged  his  protection,  told 
me,  with  great  indifference,  that  he  paid  very  little  attention  ta 
fine  speeches,  and  that  I  should  not  enter  his  house.  My  guide 
remonstrated  in  my  favour,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for  the  Dooty 
remained  inflexible  in  his  determination.  I  knew  not  where  to 
rest  my  wearied  limbs,  but  was  happily  relieved  by  a  fishing 
canoe  belonging  to  Silla,  which  was  at  that  moment  coming 
down  the  river.  The  Dooty  waved  to  the  fisherman  to  come 
near,  and  desired  him  to  take  charge  of  me  as  far  as  Moorzan.. 
The  fisherman,  after  some  hesitation,  consented  to  carry  me ; 
and  I  embarked  in  the  canoe,  in  company  with  the  fisherman, 
his  wife,  and  a  boy.  The  Negro,  who  had  conducted  me  from 
Modiboo,  now  left  me;  I  requested  him  to  look  to  my  horse 
on  his  return,  and  take  care  of  him  if  he  was  still  alive,  which 
he  promised  to  do. 

Departing  from  Kea,  we  proceeded  about  a  mile  down  the 
river,  when  the  fisherman  paddled  the  canoe  to  the  bank,  and 
desired  me  to  jump  out.  Having  tied  the  canoe  to  a  stake,  he 
stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  dived  for  such  a  length  of  time,, 
that  I  thought  he  had  actually  drowned  himself,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  his  wife  behave  with  so  much  indifference  upon 
the  occasion ;  but  my  feara  were  over  when  he  raised  up  liis 
head  astern  of  the  canoe,  and  called  for  a  rope.  With  this  rope 
he  dived  a  second  time;  and  then  got  into  the  canoe,  and 
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«6rdered  the  boy  to  assist  him  in  pulling.  At  length,  they 
brought  up  a  lar^e  basket,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  contain- 
ing two  fine  fish,  which  the  fisherman  (after  teturning  the 
basket  into  the  water),  immediately  carried  ashore,  and  hid  in 
the  grass.  We  then  went  a  little  farther  down,  and  took  up 
another  basket,  in  which  was  one  fish.  The  fisherman  now 
left  us,  to  carry  his  prizes  to  some  neighbouring  market ;  and 
the  woman  and  boy  proceeded  with  me  in  the  canoe,  down  the 
river. 

About  four  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  Moorzan,  a  fishing  town 
on  the  northern  bank ;  from  whence  I  was  conveyed  across  the 
river  to  Silla,  a  large  town ;  where  I  remained  until  it  was 
quite  dark,  under  a  tree,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people. 
But  their  language  was  very  different  from  the  other  parts  of 
Bambarra ;  and  I  was  informed  that,  in  my  progress  eastward, 
the  Bambarra  tongue  was  but  little  understood,  and  that  when 
I  reached  Jenn^,  I  should  find  that  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants spoke  a  difierent  language,  called  Jenni  Kummo  by  the* 
]!(fegr6es ;  and  Kalam  Soudan,  by  the  Moors. 
-    With  a  great  deal  of  entreaty,  the  Dooty  allowed!  me  to 
come  into  his  baloon,  to  avoid  the  rain ;  but  the  place  was^ 
very  damp,  and  I  had  a  smart  paroxysm  of  fever,  during 
the  night.    Worn  down  by  sickness,  exhausted  with  hunger 
and  fatigue ;  half  naked,  and  without  any  article  of  value, 
by  which  I 'might  procure  provisions,  clothes^  or  lodging;  I 
began  to  reflect  seriously  on  my  situation.     I  was  now  con-e- 
vinced, by  painful  experience,  that  the  obstacles  to  my  further 
prbgres;  wwe  insurmount&ble.  The  tropical  rains  were  already 
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set  in,  with  all  their  violence ;  the  rk»  grounds  and  swamps, 
were  every  where  overflowed ;  and^  in  a  few  days  more,  travel* 
ling  of  every  kind,  unless  by  water,  would  be  completely  ob- 
structed. The  Kowries  which  remaii^  of  the  King  of  Bam* 
barra's  present,  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  roe  to  hire  a  canoe 
for  any  great  distance ;  and  I  had  but  little  hopes  of  subsisting 
by  charity,  in  a  country  where  the  Moors  have  such  influence. 
But  above  all,  I  perceived  that  I  was  advancing,  more  and 
more,  within  the  power  of  those  merciless  fanatics ;  and  from 
my  reception  both  at  Sego  and  Sansanding,  I  was  apprehenaive 
that,  in  attempting  to  reach  even  Jenn^  (unless  under  the  pro* 
lection  of  some  man  of  eonsequ^noe  amongst  them*  whidi  I 
had  no  means  of  obtaining),  I  ahould  sacrifice  my  life  to  no 
purpose ;  for  my  discoveries  would  perish  with  me.  The  pro* 
spect  either  way  was  gloomy.  la  returning  to  the  Gambia,  a 
journey  on  foot  of  many  hundred  miles,  presented  itself  to  my 
contemplation,  through  regions  and  countries  ii«iknown.  Ne* 
vertheless,  this  seemed  to  be  the  only  al*«native ;  for  I  saw  m^ 
evitable  destruction  in  attempting  to  proceed  to  the  eastward. 
With  this  ccwtvictiojtt  on  my  mind,  I  hop*  my  readers  will 
acknowledge^  that  }  did  ri^t  in  going  no  farthe^^  I  had 
made  every  effort  to  eifiecute  my  nMssfawn  i»  its  fullest  cpctent, 
which  prudence  could  jws):ify .  Had  there  been  the  most  distant 
jwrospect  of  a  Sttccesrful  termination,  neither  tjbe  unav<MdablQ 
hardships  of  the  journey,,  nor  the  dangers  of  a  second  captivity, 
should  have  forced  me  to  diQS]St>  This^  however,  necessity 
compelled  me  to  do;  and  whatever  May  he.  tlte  opinion  of 
my  general  readexs.  osi  this  poinlv  iL  aiSi»d&  me  inexpressibld 
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eatis&ction^  that  my  honourable  employers  have  been  pleas- 
ed,  since  my  return,  to  express  their  full  approbation  of  ro j 
conduct « 

Having  thus  brought  my  mind,  after  much  doubt  and  per- 
plexity, to  a  determination  to  return  westward ;  I  thought  it 
incumbent  on  me,  before  I  left  Silla,  to  collect  from  the  Moorish 
and  Negro  traders,  all  the  information  I  could,  concerning  the 
further  course  of  the  Niger  eastward  ;  and  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  kingdoms  in  its  vicinage ;  and  the  following  few 
notices  I  received  from  such  various  quarters,  as  induce  me  to 
think  they  are  authentic. 

Two  short  days'  journey  to  the  eartward  of  Silla,  is  the  tow  A 
of  Jenn^,  which  is  situated  on  a  small  island  in  the  river ;  and 
is  sakl  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  Sego 
kself,  or  any  other  town  in  Bambamu  At  the  distance. of  two 
4ays  more,  the  river  spreads  into  a  considerable  lake,  called 
Dibbii  (or  the  dark  lake),  conoeming  the  extent  cf  which,  i^l 
the  informatioa  I  couU  obtain  wai^  that  in  crosmng  it,  from 
west  to  east,  the  canoes  lose  sight  of  land  one  whefe  day. 
From  this  lake,  the  water  issuea  in  many  diflferenf  stre^ns, 
nhnh  immmate  m  two  large  branches,  one  whereof  flows 
towards  the  north-east,  and  the  other  to  the  east ;  but  thestt 
branches  join  at  Kabra,  which  is  one  day'fr  journey  to  the 
southward  of  Tombuctoo^  and  is  the  port  ov  2^ipping*place  of 
tirat  city.  Tine  tract  of  land  which  the  two  streams^  encircle,  is 
called  Jinbah^  and  is  inhabited  by  Negroes  i  and  the  whole 
^stance,,  by  kiid»  front  Jenn^  to>  TombiKtoo,  is  twelve  iaysf 
journey* 
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From  Kabra,  at  the  distance  of  eleven  days' journey,  down 
the  stream,  the  river  passes  to  the  southward  of  Houssa,  which 
is  two  days' journey  distant  from  the  river.  Of  the  further  pro- 
gress of  this  great  river,  and  its  final  exit,  all  the  natives  with 
whom  I  conversed,  seem  to  be  entirely  ignorant.  Their  com- 
mercial pursuits  seldom  induce  them  to  travel  further  than  the 
cities  of  Tombuctoo  and  Houssa ;  and  as  the  sole  object  of  those 
journies  is  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  they  pay  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  course  of  rivers,  or  the  geography  of  countries. 
It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  the  Niger  affords  a  safe 
and  easy  communication  between  very  remote  nations.  All  my 
informants  agreed,  that  many  of  the  Negro  merchants  who 
arrive  at  Tombuctoo  and  Houssa,  from  the  eastward,  speak  a 
different  language  from  that  of  Bambarra,  or  any  other  king- 
dom with  which  they  are  acquainted.  But  even  these  merchants, 
it  would  seem,  are  ignorant  of  the  termination  of  the  river,  for 
such  of  them  as  can  speak  Arabic,  describe  the  amazing  length 
of  its  course  in  very  general  terms ;  saying  only,  that  they 
believe  it  runs  to  the  world's  end. 

The  names  of  many  kingdoms  to  the  eastward  of  Houssa,  are 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bambarra.  I  was  shewn  quivers 
and  arrows  of  very  curious  workmanship,  which  I  was  informed 
came  from  the  kingdom  of  Kassina. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  at  a  short  distance  from 
3111^9  is  the  kingdom  of  Masina,  which  is  inhabited  by  Foulahs. 
They  employ  themselves  there,  as  in  other  places,  chiefly  in 
pasturage,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king  of  Bambarra, 
for  the  lands  which  they  occupy. 
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.  To  the  north-east  of  Masina,  is  situated  the  kingdom  of 
Tombuctoo,  the  great  object  of  European  research ;  the  capital 
of  this  kingdom  being  one  of  the  principal  marts  for  that  ex- 
tensive commerce  which  the  Moors  carry  on  with  the  Negroes, 
The  hopes  of  acquiring  weahh  in  this  pursuit,  and  zeal  for 
propagating  their  religion,  have  filled  this  extensive  city  w  ith 
Moors  and  Mahomedan  converts  ;  the  king  himself,  and  all  the 
chief  officers  of  state  are  Moors ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  more 
severe  and  intolerant  in  their  principles  than  any  other  of  the 
Moorish  tribes  in  this  part  of  Africa-  I  was  informed  by  a 
venerable  old  Negro,  that  when  he  first  visited  Tombuctoo,  he 
took  up  his  lodging  at  a  sort  of  public  inn,  the  landlord  of 
which,  when  he  conducted  him  into  his  hut,  spread  a  mat  on  the 
floor,  and  laid  a  rope  upon  it ;  saying  ^'  if  you  are  a  Mussulman, 
"  you  are  my  friend,  sit  down  ;  but  if  you  are  a  Kafir,  you  are 
**  my  slave ;  and  with  this  rope,  I  will  lead  you  to  market/' 
The  present  King  of  Tombuctoo  is  named  Abu  Abrabima ;  he 
is  reported  to  possess  immense  riches.  His  wives  and  concu- 
bines are  said  to  be  clothed  in  silk,  and  the  chief  officers  of 
state  live  in  considerable  splendour.  The  whole  expence  of  his 
government  is  defrayed,  as  I  was  told,  by  a  tax  upon  merchan* 
dizCt  which  is  collected  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 

The  city  of  Houssa,  (the  capital  of  a  large  kingdom  of  the 
same  name,  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo,)  is  another 
great  mart  for  Moorish  commerce.  I  conversed  with  many 
merchants  who  had  visited  that  city ;  and  they  all  agreed 
that  it  is  larger,  and  more  populous^  than  Tombuctoo.  The 
trade,  police^  and  government,  are  nearly,  the  same  in  both ;  but 
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ID  Houssst  the  Negroes  are  in  greater  proportion  to  the  Mdors» 
and  have  some  share  in  the  gorernment. 

Conoerning  the  small  kingdom  of  Jinbala,  I  was  not  able  to 
coOect  much  information.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
fertile^  and  the  whole  country  so  full  of  creeks  and  swamps^ 
that  the  Moors  have  hitherto  been  baffled  in  every  attempt  ta 
subdue  it.  The  inhabitants  are  Negroes,  and  some  of  them 
are  said  to  live  in  considerable  affluence,  partkularly  those  near 
the  capital ;  which  is  a  resting-place  for  such  merchants  as 
transport  goods  from  Tombuctoo  to  the  western  parts  of 
Africa. 

To  the  southward  of  Jinbala,  is  situated  the  Negro  kingdom 
of  Gotto,  which  is  said  to  be  of  great  extent.  It  was  formerly 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  whk^h  were  governed  by 
their  own  chiefis ;  but  their  private  quarrels  invited  inv^ion' 
frxHQ  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  At  length  a  politic  chief, 
of  the  name  of  Moossee,  had  address  enough  to  make  them 
unite  in  hostilities  against  Bambiarra ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  general ;  the  different  chiefs  consenting^ 
for  a  time  to  act  under  his  command.  Moossee  immediately  dis-^ 
patched  a  fleet  of  canoes,  loaded  with  provisions,  from  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Dibbie  up  the  Niger,  towards  Jenn^,  and 
with  the  whole  of  his  army  pushed  forwards  into  Bambarra. 
He  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  Niger  opposite  to  Jenn^  before 
the  townspeople  had  the  smallest  intimatk>n  of  his  approach ; 
his  fleet  of  canoes  joined  him  the  same  day,  and  having  landed 
the  provisions,  he  embarked  part  of  his  army,  and  in  the  night 
took  Jenn^  by  stonn.    This  went  so  terrifkd  the  King  of 
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Bambarra»  that  he  sent  messengers  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  consented  to  deliver  to  Moossee  a  certain 
number  of  slaves  every  year ;  and  return  every  thing  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  Gotto,  Moossee,  thus 
triumphant,  returned  to  Gotto,  where  he  was  declared  king, 
and  the  capital  of  the  country  is  called  by  his  name. 

On  the  west  of  Gotto,  is  the  kingdom  of  Baedoo,  which  was 
conquered  by  the  present  king  of  Bambarra  about  seven  years 
ago,  and  has  continued  tributary  to  him  ever  since. 

West  of  Baedoo,  is  Maniana ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  ac* 
cording  to  the  best  information  I  was  able  to  collect,  are  cruel 
and  ferocious  ;  carrying  their  resentment  towards  their  enemies, 
so  far  as  never  to  give  quarter ;  and  even  to  indulge  themselves 
with  unnatural  and  disgusting  banquets  of  human  flesh. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  accounts  which  the  Negroes  give 
of  their  enemies,  ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution; 
but  I  heard  the  same  account  in  so  many  different  kingdoms^ 
and  from  such  variety  of  people,  whose  veracity  I  had  no  occa-* 
sion  to  suspect,  that  I  am  disposed  to  allow  it  some  degree  of 
credit.  The  inhabitants  of  Bambarra,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  must  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  satis- 
fying themselves  as  to  the  fact ;  and  if  the  report  had  been  en- 
tirely without  foundation,  I  cannot  conceive  why  the  term  Ma 
dummulo  (man  eaters),  should  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Maniana. 
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CHAPTER   XVIL 

The  Author  returns  Westward — arrives  at  Modiboo,  and  recovers 
bis  Horse— finds  great  Difficulty  in  travellings  in  consequence 
of  the  Rains,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  River;— is  informed  that 
the  King  of  Bambarra  bad  sent  Persons  to  apprehend  bim: — 
avoids  Sego,  and  prosecutes  bis  Journey  along  the  Banks  of  the 
Niger. — Incidents  on  the  Road. — Cruelties  attendant  on  African 
Wars. — The  Author  crosses  the  fUver  Frina,  and  arrives  at 
Taffara. 

XjLaving,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  last  Chapter,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  no  farther  eastward  than  Silla,  I  acquainted 
the  Dooty  with  my  intention  of  returning  to  Sego,  proposing  to 
travel  along  the  southern  side  of  the  river;  but  he  informed  me, 
that,  from  the  nunber  of  creeks  and  swamps  on  that  side,  it  was 
impossible  to  travel  by  any  other  route  than  along  the  northern 
bank  ;  and  even  that  route,  he  said,  would  soon  be  impassable, 
on  account  of  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  However,  as  he 
commended  my  determination  to  return  westward,  he  agreed 
to  speak  to  some  one  of  the  fishermen  to  carry  me  over  to 
Moorzan.  I  accordingly  stepped  into  a  canoe  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  July  30th,  and  in  about  an  hour  was  landed 
at  Moorzan.  At  this  place  I  hired  a  canoe  for  sixty  Kowries, 
and  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  Kea  ;  where,  for  forty  Kowries 
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more,  the  Dooty  permitted  me  to  sleep  in  the  same  hut  with  one 
of  his  slaves.  This  poor  Negro,  perceiving  that  I  was  sickly, 
and  that  my  clothes  were  very  ragged,  humanely  lent  me  a 
large  cloth  to  cover  me  for  the  night. 

July  31st.  The  Booty's  brother  being  going  to  Modiboo,  I 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  him  thither,  there 
being  no  beaten  road.  He  promised  to  carry  my  saddle,  which 
I  had  left  at  Kea  when  my  horse  fell  down  in  the  woods,  as  I 
I  now  proposed  to  present  it  to  the  king  of  Bambarra. 

We  departed  from  Kea  at  eight  o'clock,  and  about  a  mile  to 
the  westward  observed,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  great  num* 
ber  of  earthen  jars,  piled  up  together.  They  were  very  neatly 
formed,  but  not  glazed  ;  and  were  evidently  of  that  sort  of  pot- 
tery which  is  manufactured  at  Downie  (a  town  to  the  west  of 
Tombuctoo),  and  sold  to  great  advantage  in  different  parts  of 
Bambarra.  As  we  approached  towards  the  jars,  my  companion 
plucked  up  a  large  handful  of  herbage,  and  threw  it  upon  them  ; 
making  signs  for  me  to  do  the  same,  which  I  did.  He  then, 
with  great  seriousness,  told  me  that  these  jars  belonged  to  some 
supernatural  power;  that  they  were  found  in  their  present 
situation  about  two  years  ago ;  and  as  no  person  had  claimed 
them,  every  traveller  as  he  passed  them,  from  respect  to  the 
invisible  proprietor,  threw  some  grass,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
upon  the  heap,  to  defend  the  jars  from  the  rain. 

Thus  conversing,  we  travelled  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
until,  unfortunately,  we  perceived  the  footsteps  of  a  lion,  quite 
fresh  in  the  mud,  near  the  river  side.  My  companion  now  pro- 
ceeded with  great  circumspection ;  and  at  last,  coming  to  some 
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thick  underwood,  he  insisted  that  I  should  walk  before  him.  I 
endeavoured  to  excuse  myself,  by  alleging  that  I  did  not  know 
the  road ;  but  he  obstinately  persisted ;  and  after  a  few  high 
words  and  menacing  looks,  threw  down  the  saddle  and  went 
away.  This  very  much  disconcerted  me ;  but  as.  I  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  obtaining  a  horse,  I  could  not  think  of  encumi- 
bering  myself  with  the  saddle ;  and  taking  off  the  stirrups  and 
girths,  I  threw  the  saddle  into  the  river.  The  Negro  no  sooner 
saw  me  throw  the  saddle  into  the  water,  than  he  came  running 
from  amoi^  the  bushes  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  jumped 
into  the  river,  and  by  help  of  his  spear  brought  out  the  saddle^ 
and  ran  away  with  it.  I  continued  my  course  along  the  bank; 
but  as  the  wood  was  remarkably  thick,  and  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  a  lion  was  at  no  great  distance,  I  became  much 
alarmed,  and  took  a  long  circuit  through  the  bushes  to  avoid 
him. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  I  reached  Modiboo,  where  I  found 
my  saddle.  The  guide,  who  had  got  there  before  me,  being 
afraid  that  I  should  inform  the  king  of  his  conduct,  had  brought 
the  saddle  with  him  in  a  canoe. 

While  I  was  conversing  with  the  Dooty,  and  remonstrating 
against  the  guide  for  having  left  me  in  such  a  situation,  I  heard 
a  hoxse  neigh  in  one  of  the  huts  i  and  the  Dooty  inquired,  with 
a  smile,  if  I  knew  who  was  speaking  to  me  ?  He  explained  him<* 
self,  by  telling  me  that  my  horse  was  still  alive,  and  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  fatigue ;  but  he  insisted  that  I  should  take 
him  along  with  me ;  adding,  that  he  had  once  kept  a  Moor^s  horse 
for  four  months,  and  when  the  horse  had  recovered  and  got 
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Into  good  condition,  the  Moor  returned  and  claimed  it,  and 
refused  to  give  hira  any  reward  for  his  trouble. 

August  1st.  I  departed  from  Modiboo,  driving  my  horse 
before  me;  and  in  the  afternoon  reached  Nyamee,  where  I 
remained  three  days ;  during  which  time  it  rained  without 
intermission,  and  with  such  violence,  that  no  p^son  could  ven- 
ture out  of  doors. 

Aug-  5th.  I  departed  from  Nyamee  ;  but  the  country  was 
so  deluged,  that  I  was  frequently  in  danger  of  losing  the  road, 
and  had  to  wade  across  the  savannahs  for  miles  together,  knee 
deep  in  water.  Even  the  corn  ground,  which  is  the  driest  land 
in  the  country,  was  so  completely  flooded,  that  my  horse  twice 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  and  was  not  got  out  without  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  arrived  at  Nyara,  where  I 
was  well  received  by  the  Dooty  ;  and  as  the  6th  was  rainy,  I  did 
not  depart  until  the  morning  of  the  7th ;  but  the  water  had 
swelled  to  such  a  height,  that  in  many  places  the  rc^d  was 
scarcely  passable ;  and  though  I  waded  breast  deep  across  the 
swamps,  I  could  only  reach  a  small  village  called  Nemaboo, 
where,  however,  for  an  hundred  Kowries,  I  procured  from  some 
Foulahs,  plenty  of  corn  for  my  horse,  and  milk  for  myself. 

Aug.  8th.  The  difficulties  I  had  experienced  the  day  before, 
made  me  anxious  to  engage  a  fellow-traveller  ;  particularly  as 
I  was  assured,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  country 
would  be  so  completely  overflowed,  as  to  render  the  road  utterly 
impassable ;  but  though  I  offered  two  hundred  Kowries  for  a 
guidd,  nobody  would  accompany  me.  However,  on  the  morning 
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following,  (August  9th,)  a  Moor  and  his  wife,  riding  upon  two 
bullocks,  and  bound  for  Sego  with  salt,  passed  the  village,  and 
agreed  to  take  me  along  with  them  ;  but  I  found  them  of  little 
service  ;  for  they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  road,  and 
being  accustomed  to  a  sandy  soil,  were  very  bad  travellers. 
Instead  of  wading  before  the  bullocks,  to  feel  if  the  ground  was 
solid,  the  woman  boldly  entered  the  first  swamp,  riding  upon 
the  top  of  the  load  ;  but  when  she  had  proceeded  about  two 
hundred  yards,  the  bullock  sunk  into  a  hole,  and  threw  both 
the  load  and  herself  among  the  reeds.  The  frightened  husband 
stood  for  some  time  seemingly  petrified  with  horror,  and  suffered 
his  wife  to  be  almost  drowned  before  he  went  to  her  assistance. 

About  sunset  we  reached  Sibity  ;  but  the  Dooty  received  me 
very  coolly :  and  when  I  solicited  for  a  guide  to  Sansanding, 
he  told  me  his  people  were  otherwise  employed.  I  was  shewn 
into  a  damp  old  hut,  where  I  passed  a  very  uncomfortable 
night ;  for  when  the  walls  of  the  huts  are  softened  by  the  rain, 
they  frequently  become  too  weak  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
roof.  I  heard  three  huts  fall  during  the  night,  and  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  hut  I  lodged  in  would  be  the  fourth.  In  the 
morning,  as  I  went  to  pull  some  grass  for  my  horse,  I  counted 
fourteen  huts  which  had  fallen  in  this  manner,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season. 

It  continued  to  rain  with  great  violence  all  the  10th  ;  and 
as  the  Dooty  refused  to  give  me  any  provisions,  I  purchased 
some  corn,  which  I  divided  with  my  horse. 

Aug.  11th.  The  Dooty  compelled  me  to  depart  from  the 
town,  and  I  set  out  for  Sansanding,  without  any  great  hopes  of 
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faring  better  there  than  I  had  done  at  Sibity  ;  for  I  learned,  from 
people  who  came  to  visit  me,  that  a  report  prevailed,  and  was 
universally  believed,  that  I  had  come  to  Bambarra  as  a  spy; 
and  as  Mansong  had  not  admitted  me  into  his  presence,  the 
Dooties  of  the  different  towns  were  at  liberty  to  treat  me  in 
what  manner  they  pleased.  From  repeatedly  hearing  the  same 
story,  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it ;  but  as  there  was  no 
alternative,  I  determined  to  proceed,  and  a  little  before  sunset 
I  arrived  at  Sansanding.  My  reception  was  whajt  I  expected. 
Counti  Mamadi,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  me  formerly,  scarcely 
gave  me  welcome.  Every  one  wished  to  shun  me ;  and  my 
landlord  sent  a  person  to  inform  me,  that  a  very  unfavourable 
report  was  received  from  Sego  concerning  me,  and  that  he 
wished  me  to  depart  early  in  the  morning.  About  ten  o'clock 
at  night  Counti  Mamadi  himself  came  privately  to  me,  and  in- 
formed me,  that  Mansong  had  dispatched  a  canoe  to  Jenn6  to  , 
bring  me  back  ;  and  he  was  afraid  I  should  find  great  difficulty 
in  going  to  the  west  country.  He  advised  me,  therefore,  to 
depart  from  Sansanding  before  daybreak ;  and  cautioned  me 
against  stopping  at  Diggani,  or  any  town  near  Sego. 

Aug.  12th.  I  departed  from  Sansanding,  and  reached  Kabba 
in  the  afternoon.  As  I  approached  the  town,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  several  people  assembled  at  the  gate  ;  one  of  whom,  as  I 
advanced,  came  running  towards  me,  and  taking  my  horse  by 
the  bridle,  led  me  round  the  walls  of  the  town  ;  and  then  point- 
ing to  the  west,  told  me  to  go  along,  or  it  would  fare  worse 
with  me.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  the  danger  of 
being  benighted  in  the  woods,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
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weather/ and  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.  "  Go  along/'  was  all 
the  answer ;  and  a  number  of  people  coming  up»  arid  urging 
me  in  the  same  manner,  with  great  earnestniess,  I  suspected  that 
some  of  the  king's  messengers,  who  were  sent  in  search  of  me^ 
were  in  the  town  ;  and  that  these  N^oes,  from  mere  kindness, 
conducted  me  past  it,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  my  csscape.  I 
accordingly  took  the  road  for  Sego,  with  the  uncomfortable 
prospect  of  passing  the  night  on  the  branches  of  a  tree.  After 
travelling  about  three  miles,  I  came  to  a  small  village  near  the 
road.  The  Dooty  was  splitting  sticks  by  the  gate ;  but  I  found 
I  could  have  no  admittance ;  and  when  I  attempted  to  enter, 
he  jumped  up,  and  with  the  stick  he  held  in  his  hand  threat- 
ened to  strike  me  off  the  horse,  if  I  presumed  to  advance  another 
step. 

At  a  little  distance  from  this  village  (and  farther  from  the 
road),  is  another  small  one.  I  conjectured,  that  being  rather 
out  of  the  common  route,  the  inhabitants  might  have  fewer 
objections  to  give  me  house  room  for  the  night ;  and  having 
crossed  some  corn  fields,  I  sat  down  under  a  tree  by  the  well. 
Two  or  three  women  came  to  draw  water ;  and  one  of  them 
perceiving  I  was  a  stranger,  inquired  whither  I  was  going.  I 
told  her  I  was  going  for  Sego,  but  being  benighted  on  the  road, 
I  wished  to  stay  at  the  village  until  morning ;  and  begged  she 
would  acquaint  the  Dooty  with  my  situation.  In  a  little  time 
the  Dooty  sent  for  me,  and  permitted  me  to  sleep  in  a  large 
baloon,  in  one  corner  of  which  was  constructed  a  kiln  for  dry- 
ing the  fruit  of  the  Shea  trees :  it  contained  ^bout  half  a  cart- 
load of  fruit,  under  which  waa  kept  up  a  clear  wood  fire.  I  was 
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informed,  that  in  three  days  the  fruit  would  be  ready  for  pound- 
ing and  boiling ;  and  that  the  butter  thus  manufactured^  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  is  prepared  from  fruit  dried  in  the  sun  ; 
especially  in  the  rainy  season  ;  when  the  process  by  insolation 
is  always  tedious,  and  oftentimes  inefTectual. 

Aug.  13.  About  ten  o'clock  I  reached  a  small  village  within 
half  a  mile  of  Sego,  where  I  endeavoured^  but  in  vain,  to  pro- 
cure some  provisions.  Every  one  seemed  anxious  to  avoid. me ; 
and  I  could  plainly  perceive,  by  the  looks  and  behaviour  of  the 
inhabitants^  that  some  very  unfavourable  accounts  had  been 
circulated  concerning  me.  I  was  again  informed,  that  Maiisong 
had  sent  people  to  apprehend  me ;  and  the  Dooty's  son  told 
me  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  if  I  wished  to  get  safe  out  of  Bam- 
barra.  I  now  fully  saw  the  danger  of  my  situation,  and  deter- 
mined to  avokl  Sego  altogether.  I  accordingly  mounted  my 
horse,  and  taking  the  road  for  Diggani,  travelled  as  fast  as  I 
could,  until  I  was  out  of  sight  of  the  villagers,  when  I  struck  to 
the  westward,  through  high  grass  and  swampy  ground.  About 
noon,  I  stopped  under  a  tree,  to  comber  what  course  to  take ;  for 
I  had  now  no  doubt  that  the  Moors  and  Slatees  had  misinformed 
the  king  respecting  the  object  of  my  mission,  and  that  people 
were  absolutely  in  search  of  me,  to  convey  me  a  prisoner  to  Sego. 
Sometimes  I  had  thoughts  of  swimming  my  horse  across  the 
Niger,  and  going  to  the  southward,  for  Cape  Coast ;  but  reflect- 
ing that  I  had  ten  days  to  travel  before  I  should  reach  Kong, 
and  afterward  an  extensive  country  to  traverse,  inhabited  by 
various  nations,  with  whose  language  and  manners  I  was  totally 
unacquainted^  I  relinquished  this  scheme,  and  judged,  that  I 
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should  better  answer  the  purpose  of  my  mission,  by  proceeding 
to  the  westward  along  the  Niger,  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  rivar  was  navigable  in  that  direction.  Having  re- 
solved upon  this  course,  I  proceeded  accordingly  ;  and  a  little 
before  sunset  arrived  at  a  Foulah  village  called  Sooboo,  where, 
for  two  hundred  Kowries,  I  procured  lodging  for  the  night. 

Aug.  14th.  I  continued  my  course  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  through  a  populous  and  well  cultivated  country.  I  passed 
a  walled  town  called  Kamalia,*  without  stopping  ;  and  at  noon 
rode  through  a  large  town  called  Samee,  where  there  happened 
to  be  a  market,  and  a  number  of  people  assembled  in  an  open 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  selling  cattle,  cloth,  corn,  &c. 
I  rode  through  the  midst  of  them  without  being  much  observed ; 
every  one  taking  me  for  a  Moor.  In  the  afternoon  I  arrived 
at  a  small  village  called  Biuni,  where  I  agreed  with  the 
Dooty's  soon,  for  one  hundred  Kowries,  to  allow  me  to  stay  for 
the  night ;  but  when  the  Dooty  returned,  he  insisted  that  I 
should  instantly  leave  th^  place ;  and  if  his  wife  and  son  had  not 
interceded  for  me,  I  must  have  complied. 

Aug.  15th.  About  nine  o'clock  I  passed  a  large  town  called 
Sai,  which  very  much  excited  my  curiosity.  It  is  completely 
surrounded  by  two  very  deep  trenches,  at  about  two  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  walls.  On  the  top  of  the  trenches  are  a 
number  of  square  towers ;  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of 
a  regular  fortification.  Inquiring  into  the  origin  of  this  ex- 
traordinary entrenchment,  I  learned  from  two  of  the  towns- 

♦  There  is  another  town  of  thU  name,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
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people  the  following  particulars ;  which,  if  true,  furnish  a 
mournful  picture  of  the  enormities  of  African  wars.  About 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  present  King  of  Bambarra's  father 
desolated  Maniana,  the  Dooty  of  Sai  had  two  sons  slain  in 
battle,  fighting  in  the  king's  cause.  He  had  a  third  son  living ; 
and  when  the  king  demanded  a  further  reinforcement  of  men, 
and  this  youth  among  the  rest,  the  Dooty  refused  to  send  him. 
This  conduct  so  enraged  the  king,  that  when  he  returned  from 
Maniaha,  about  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  and  found 
the  Dooty  protected  by  the  inhabitants,  he  sat  down  before 
Sai,  with  his  army,  and  surrounded  the  town  with  the  trenches 
I  had  now  seen.  After  a  siege  of  two  months,  the  townspeople 
became  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  famine  ;  and  whilst  the 
king's  army  were  feasting  in  their  trenches,  they  saw  with 
pleasure,  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Sai  devour  the  leaves  and 
bark  of  the  Bentang  tree  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  besieged  would  sooner  perish  than 
surrender,  the  king  had  recourse  to  treachery.  He  promised, 
that  if  they  would  open  the  gates,  no  person  should  be  put  to 
death,  nor  suffer  ahy  injury,  but  the  Dooty  alone.  The  poor 
old  man  determined  to  sacrifice  himself,  for  the  sake  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  immediately  walked  over  to  the  king's 
army,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  His  son,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  was  caught  and  massacred  in  the  trenches ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  townspeople  were  carried  away  captives,  and  sold 
as  slaves  to  the  different  Negro  traders. 

About  noon  I  came  to  the  village  of  Kaimoo,  situated  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  as  the  corn  I  had  purchased  at  Sibili, 
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was  exhausted,  I  endeavoured  to  purchase  a  fresh  supply  ;  but 
was  informed  that  corn  was  become  very  scarce  all  over  the 
country  ;  and  though  I  offered  fifty  Kowries  for  a  small  quan- 
tity, no  person  would  sell  me  any.  As  I  was  about  to  depart, 
however,  one  of  the  villagers  (who  probably  mistook  me  for 
some  Moorish  shereef )  brought  me  some  as  a  present ;  only 
desiring  me  in  return,  to  bestow  my  blessing  upon  him  ; 
which  I  did  in  plain  English,  and  he  received  it  with  a  thou- 
sand acknowledgments.  Of  this  present  I  made  my  dinner ; 
and  it  was  the  third  successive  day  that  I  had  subsisted  entirely 
upon  raw  corn. 

In  the  evening  I  arrived  at  a  small  village  called  Song,  the 
surly  inhabitants  of  which  would  not  receive  me,  nor  so 
much  as  permit  me  to  enter  the  gate  ;  but  as  lions  were  very 
numerous  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  had  frequently,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  observed  the  impression  of  their  feet  on  the 
road,  r  resolved  to  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  Having 
collected  some  grass  for  my  horse,  I  accordingly  lay  down 
under  a  tree  by  the  gate.  About  ten  o'clock  I  heard  the  hol- 
low roar  of  a  lion  at  no  great  distance,  and  attempted  to  open 
the  gate  ;  but  the  people  from  within  told  me,  that  no  person 
must  attempt  to  enter  the  gate  without  the  Dooty's  permission. 
I  begged  them  to  inform  the  Dooty  that  a  lion  was  approach- 
ing the  village,  and  I  hoped  he  would  allow  me  to  come  within 
the  gate.  I  waited  for  an  answer  to  this  message  with  great 
anxiety  ;  for  the  lion  kept  prowling  round  the  village,  and  once 
advanced  so  very  near  me,  that  I  heard  him  rustling  among 
the  grass,  and  climbed  the  tree  for  safety.    About  midnight 
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the  Dooty  with  some  of  his  people,  opened  the  gate,  and  desired 
me  to  come  in.  Tliey  were  convinced,  they  said,  that  I  was  not 
a  Moor ;  for  no  Moor  ever  waited  any  time  at  the  gate  of  a 
village,  without  cursing  the  inhabitants. 

Aug.  i6th.  About  ten  o'clock  I  passed  a  considerable  town, 
with  a  mosque,  called  Jabbee.  Here  the  country  begins  to  rise 
into  hills,  and  I  could  see  the  summits  of  high  mountains  to 
the  westward.  I  had  very  disagreeable  travelling  all  this  day, 
on  account  of  the  swampiness  of  the  roads  ;  for. the  river  was 
now  risen  to  such  a  height,  as  to  overflow  great  part  of  the  flat 
land  on  both  sides ;  and  from  the  rauddiness  of  the  water,  it 
was  diflicult  to  discern  its  depth.  In  crossing  one  of  these 
swamps,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  a  town  called  Gangu,  my 
horse  being  up  to  the  belly  in  water,  slipt  suddenly  into  a  deep 
pit,  and  was  almost  drowned  before  he  could  disengage  his  feet 
from  the  stiff  clay  at  the  bottom.  Indeed,  both  the  horse  and 
his  rider  were  so  completely  covered  with  mud,  that  in  passing 
the  village  of  Callimana,  the  people  compared  us  to  two  dirty 
elephants.  About  noon  I  stopped  at  a  small  village  near  Ya- 
mina,  where  I  purchased  some  corn,  and  dried  my  papers  and 
clothes. 

The  town  of  Yamina,  at  a  distance,  has  a  very  fine  appear- 
ance. It  covers  nearly  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  Sansan- 
ding ;  but  having  been  plundered  by  Daisy,  King  of  Kaarta, 
about  four  years  ago,  it  has  not  yet  resumed  its  former  pros- 
perity ;  nearly  one  half  of  the  town  being  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  ruins :  however,  it  is  still  a  considerable  place,  and  is  so  much 
frequented  by  the  Moors,  that  I  did  not  think  it  safe  to  lodge 
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in  it ;  but  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  respecting  its  population 
and  extent,  I  resolved  to  ride  through  it ;  in  doing  which  I 
observed  a  great  many  Moors  sitting  upon  the  Bentangs,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort.  Every  body  looked  at  me  with 
astonishment ;  but  as  I  rode  briskly  along,  they  had  no  time  to 
ask  questions. 

I  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Farra,  a  walled  village ;  where, 
without  much  difficulty,  I  procured  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

Aug.  17th.  Early  in  the  morning  I  pursued  my  journey, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  passed  a  considerable  town  called  Balaba ; 
after  which  the  road  quits  the  plain,  and  stretches  along  the 
side  of  the  hill.  I  passed  in  the  course  of  this  day,  the  ruins  of 
three  towns ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  all  carried  away 
by  Daisy,  King  of  Kaarta,  on  the  same  day  that  he  took  and 
plundered  Yamina.  Near  one  of  these  ruins  I  climbed  a  tama- 
rind tree,  but  found  the  fruit  quite  green  and  sour ;  and  the 
prospect  of  the  country  was  by  no  means  inviting  ;  for  the  high 
grass  and  bushes  seemed  completely  to  obstruct  the  road,  and 
the  low  lands  were  all  so  flooded  by  the  river,  that  the  Niger 
had  the  app^rance  of  an  extensive  lake.  Iij  the  evening  I 
arrived  at  Kanika,  where  the  Dooty,  who  was  sitting  upon  an 
elephant's  hide  at  the  gate,  received  me  kindly ;  and  gave  me 
for  supper,  some  milk  and  meal ;  which  I  considered  (as  to  a 
person  in  my  situatioh  it  really  was)  a  very  great  luxury. 

Aug.  18th.  By  mistake,  I  took  the  wrong  road,  and  did 
not  discover  my  error  until  I  had  travelled  near  four  miles ; 
when  coming  tp  an  eminence,  I  observed  the  Niger  con- 
siderably to   the  left.    Directing   my   course  towards  it,  I 
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travelled  through  long  grass  and  bushes,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  when  I  came  to  a 
comparatively  small,  but  very  rapid  river  ;  which  I  took  at  first 
for  a  creek,  or  one  of  the  streams  of  the  Niger.  However, 
after  I  had  examined  it  with  more  attention,  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was  a  distinct  river ;  and  as  the  road  evidently  cross- 
ed it  (for  I  could  see  the  pathway  on  the  opposite  side),  I 
sat  down  upon  the  bank,  in  hopes  that  some  traveller  might 
arrive,  who  would  give  me  the  necessary  information  con- 
cerning the  fording  place;  for  the  banks  were  so  covered 
with  reeds  and  bushes,  that  it  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  land  on  the  other  side,  except  at  the  pathway  ;  which, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  it  seemed  very  diffi- 
cult to  reach-  No  traveller,  however,  arriving,  and  there  being 
a  great  appearance  of  rain,  I  examined  the  grass  and  bushes, 
for  some  way  up  the  bank,  and  determined  upon  entering  the 
river  considerably  above  the  pathway,  in  order  to  reach  the 
other  side  before  the  stream  had  swept  me  too  far  down.  With 
this  view  I  fastened  my  clothes  upon  the  saddle,  and  was 
standing  up  to  the  neck  in  water,  pulling  my  horse  by  the 
bridle  to  make  him  follow  me,  when  a  man  came  accidentally 
to  the  place,  and  seeing  me  in  the  water,  called  to  me  with 
great  vehemence  to  come  out.  The  alligators,  he  said,  would 
devour  both  me  and  my  horse,  if  we  attempted  to  swim  over. 
When  I  had  got  out,  the  stranger,  who  had  never  before  seen  a 
European,  seemed  wonderfully  surprised.  He  twice  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  exclaiming  in  a  low  tone  oi  voice,  **  God 
preserve  me  I  who  is  this  ?"  but  when  heard  he  me  speak  the 
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Bambarra  tongue,  and  found  that  I  was  going  the  same  way 
as  himself,  he  promised  to  assist  me  in  crossing  the  river ;  the 
name  of  which  he  told  me  was  Frina.  He  then  went  a  little 
way  along  the  bank,  and  called  to  some  person,  who  answered 
from  the  other  side.  In  a  short  time,  a  canoe  with  two  boys, 
came  paddling  from  among  the  reeds :  these  boys  agreed  for 
fifty  Kowries,  to  transport  me  and  my  horse  over  the  river, 
which  was  effected  without  much  difficulty ;  and  I  arrived  in 
the  evening  at  Taffara,  a  walled  town ;  and  soon  discovered  that 
the  language  of  the  natives  was  improved,  from  the  corrupted 
dialect  of  Bambarra,  to  the  pure  Mandingo. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Inbosj^tabte  Reception  at  Tqffara. — A  Negro  Funeral  at  Sooba. — 
The  Author  continues  bis  Route  through  several  Villages  along 
the  Banks  of  the  Niger ^  until  be  comes  to  Koolikqrro. — Supports 
himself  by  writing  Saphies — reaches  Marrahoo — loses  the  Road; 
and  after  many  Difficulties  arrives  at  Bamniakoo. — Takes  the 
Road  for  SSbidooloo — meets  with  great  Kindness  at  a  Village 
called Kooma; — is  afterwards  robbed,  stripped,and plundered  by 
Banditti. — The  Author's  Resource  and  Consolation  under  exqui- 
site  Distress.^ — He  arrives  in  Safety  at  Sibidooloo. 

On  my  arrival  at  TafFara,  I  inquired  for  the  Dooty,  but  was 
infortned  that  he  had  died  a  few  days  before  my  arrival,  and 
that  there  was,  at  that  moment,  a  meeting  of  the  chief  men  for 
electing  another ;  there  being  some  dispute  about  the  succes- 
sion. It  was  probably  owing  to  this  unsettled  state  of  the  town, 
that  I  experienced  such  a  want  of  hospitality  in  it ;  for  though 
I  informed  the  inhabitants  th^t  I  should  only  remain  with  them 
for  one  night,  and  a^ssured  them  tliat  Mansong  had  given  me 
some  Kowries  to  pay  for  my  lodging,  yet  no  person  invited  me 
to  come  in;  and  I  was  forced  to  sit  alone,  under  the  Ben- 
tang  tree,  exposed  to  the  rain  and  wind  of  a  toniado,  which 
lasted  with  great  violence  until  midnight.  At  this  time  the 
stranger,  who  had  assisted  me  in  crossing  the  river,  paid  me  a 
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visit,  and  observing  that  I  had  not  found  a  lodging,  invited  me 
to  take  part  of  his  supper,  which  he  had  brought  to  the  door  of 
his  hut ;  for,  being  a  giiest  himself,  he  could  not,  without  his 
landlord's  consent,  invite  roe  to  come  in.  After  this,  I  slept 
upon  some  wet  grass  in  the  corner  of  a  court.  My  horse  fared 
still  worse  than  myself;  the  corn  I  had  purchased  being  all  ex-» 
pended,  and  I  could  not  procure  a  supply. 

Aug.  20.  .  I  passed  the  town  of  Jaba,  and  stopped  a  few  mi- 
nutes at  a  village  called  Somino,  where  I  begged  and  obtained 
some  coarse  food,  which  the  natives ^^repare  from  the  huaks  of 
earn,  and  call  Boo.  About  two  o  clock  I  came  to  the  village 
of  Sooha,  and  endeavoared  to  purchase  some  corn  from  the 
Dooty,  who  was  sitting  by  the  gate ;  but  without  success.  I 
then  requested  a  little  food  by  way  of  charity,  but  was  told  he 
had  none  to  spare.  Whilst  I  was  examining  the  countenance 
of  this  inhospitable  old  man,  and  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  sullen  discontent,  which  Was  visible  in  his  eye,  he 
called  to  a  slave  who  was  workix^  in  the  corn-field  at  a  little 
distance,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  his  hoe  along  with  him. 
The  Dooty  thctn  told  him  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground ;  point^^ 
ing  to  a  spo!t  at  no  great  distance.  The  ^ve,  with  hi&  hoe, 
began  to  dig  a  pit  in  the  earth ;  arid  the  Dooty,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  man  of  a  very  fretful  disposition,  kept  muttering  and 
talking  to  himself  until  the  pit  was  almost  finished,  whenr  he 
repeatedly  pronounced  the  words  dankatoo  (good  for  nothing) ; 
Jankra  lemen  (a  real  plague) ;  whidi  expressions  I  thought 
could  be  applied  tq  nobody  but  myself;  and  as  the  pit  had 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  grave,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
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mount  my  horse,  aiid  was  about  to  decamp,  when  the  slave,  who 
had  before  gone  Into  the  village,  to  my  surprise,  returned  with 
tile  corpse  of  a  boy  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  quite  naked. 
The  Negro  carried  the  body  by  a  leg  and  an  arm,  and  threw  it 
into  the  pit  with  a  savage  indifference,  which  I  had  never  before 
seen.  As  he  covered  the  body  with  earth,  the  Dooty  often  ex- 
piressed  himself,  napbula  attiniata  (mon^  lost)  ;  whence  I  con* 
eluded  that  the  boy  had  been  one  of  his  slaves. 

Departing  from  this  shocking  scene,  I  travelled  by  the  side 
of  the  rivtf  until  sunset,  when  I  came  to  Koolikorro ;  a  consi<- 
derable  town,  and  a  great  inarket  for  salt.  Here  I  took  up  my 
lodging  at  the  house  of  a  Bambarran,  who  had  formerly  been 
the  slave  of  a  Moor,  and  in  that  character  had  travelled  to  Aroan, 
Towdinni,  and  many  other  places  in  the  Great  Desert ;  but 
turning  Mussulman,  and  his  master  dying  at  Jenn^,  he  obtained 
his  freedom,  and  settled  at  this  place,  where  he  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  salt,  cotton-cloth,  &c.  His  knowledge  of 
the  world  had  not  lessened  that  superstitious  confidence  in 
saphies  and  charms,  which  he  had  imlnbed  in  his  earlier  years ; 
for  when  he  heard  that  I  was  a  Christian,  he  imniediately 
thought  of  procuring  a  saphie  ;  and  for  this  purpose  brought 
out  his  walba,  or  writing  board ;  assuring  me,  that  he  would 
dre$s  me  a  supper  of  rice,  if  I  would  write  him  a  saphie  to  pro* 
tect  him  from  wicked  men.  The  proposal  was  of  too  great  con« 
sequence  to  me  to  be  refused ;  I  therefore  wrote  the  board  full, 
fvom  top  to  bottom^  on  both  i^des ;  and  my  landlord,  to  be  cer- 
tain of  having  the  whole  force  of  the  charm,  washed  the  writing 
from  the  board  into  a  calabash  with  a  little  water,  and  having  said 
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a  few  prayers  over  it,  drank  this  powerful  draught ;  after  which, 
lest  a  single  word  should  escape>  he  licked  the  board  until  it  was 
quite  dry.  A  saphie  writer  was  a  man  of  too  great  consequence 
to  be  long  concealed :  the  important  information  was  carried  to 
the  Dooty,  who  sent  his  son  with  half  a  sheet  of  writing-paper, 
desiring  me  to  write  him  a  napbula  sapbie  (a  charm  to  procure 
wealth)*  He  brought  me  as  a  present,  some  meal  and  milk ;  and 
when  I  had  finidied  the  saphie,  and  read  it  to  him  with  an 
audible  voice,  he  seemed  highly  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  and 
promised  to  bring  me  in  the  morning  some  milk  for  my  break-* 
fast.  When  I  had  finished  my  supper  of  rice  and  salt,  I  laid 
myself  down  upon  a  bullock's  hide,  and  slept  very  quietly  until 
morning ;  this  being  the  first  good  meal  and  refreshing  sleep 
that  I  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 

Aug.  21  St.  At  daybreak  I  departed  from  Koolikorro,  and 
about  noon  passed  tlie  villages  of  Kayoo  and  Toolumbo.  In 
the  afternoon  I  arrived  at  Marraboo ;  a  large  town,  and,  like 
Koolikorro,  famous  for  its  trade  in  salt.  I  was  conducted  to  the 
house  of  a  Kaartan,  of  the  tribe  of  Jower,  by  whom  I  was  well 
received.  This  man  had  acquired  a  considerable  property  in  the 
slave  trade ;  and  from  his  hospitality  to  strangers,  was  called, 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  Jatee  (the  landlord) ;  and  his  house 
was  a  sort  of  public  inn  for  all  travellers.  Those  who  had 
money  were  well  lodged,  for  they  always  made  him  some  re 
turn  for  his  kindness ;  but  those  who  had  nothing  to  give,  were 
content  to  accept  whatever  he  thought  proper  ;  and  as  I  could 
not  rank  myself  among  the  monied  men,  I  was  happy  to  take 
up  my  lodging  in  the  same  hut  with  xyen  poor  fellows  who 
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had  come  from  Kancaba  in  a  canoe.    But  our  landlord  sent  us 
some  victuals. 

Aug.  sad.  One  of  the  landlord's  servants  went  with  me  a 
little  way  from  the  town,  to  shew  me  what  road  to  take  ;  but, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  design  I  know  not,  he  directed  me 
wrong  ;  and  I  did  not  discover  my  mistake  until  the  day  was  far 
advanced ;  when,  coming  to  a  deep  creek,  I  had  some  thoughts 
of  turning  back ;  but  as,  by  that  means,  I  foresaw  that  I  could  not 
possibly  reach  Bammakoo  before  night,  I  resolved  to  cross  it ; 
and  leading  my  horse  close  to  the  brink,  I  went  behind  him, 
and  pushed  him  headlong  into  the  water  ;  and  then  taking  the 
bridle  in  my  teeth,  swam  over  to  the  other  side.  This  was  the 
third  creek  I  had  crossed  in  this  manner,  since  I  had  left  Sego ; 
but  having  secured  my  notes  and  memorandums  in  the  crown  of 
my  hat,  I  received  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  such  adven- 
tures. The  rain  and  heavy  dew  kept  my  clothes  constantly  wet ; 
and  the  roads  being  very  deep,  and  full  of  mud,  such  a  washing 
was  sometimes  pleasant,  and  oftentimes  necessary.  I  oontinued 
travelling,  through  high  grass,  without  any  beaten  road,  and 
about  noonx^me  to  the  river ;  the  banks  of  which  are  here  very 
rocky,  and  the  force  and  roar  of  the  water  were  very  great. 
The  King  of  Bambarra's  canoes,  however,  frequently  pass  these 
rapids,  by  keeping  close  to  the  bank ;  persons  being  stationed  on 
the  shore  with  ropes  fastened  to  the  canoe,  while  others  push  it 
forward  with  long  poles.  At  this  time, however,  it  would,  I  thinks 
have  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for  any  European  boat 
to  have  crossed  the  streaiii.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,, 
having  altered  my  course  from  the  river  towards  the  mountains^ 
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I  came  to  a  small  pathway,  which  led  to  a  village  called  Froo- 
kaboo,  where  I  slept* 

Aug.  23.  Early  in  the  morning  I  set  out  for  Bammakoo,  at 
which  place  I  arrived  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  had 
heard  Bammakoo  much  talked  of,  as  a  great  market  for  salt, 
and  I  felt  rather  disappointed  to  find  it  only  a  middling  town, 
not  quite  so  large  as  Marraboo :  however,  the  smalluess  of  its 
size,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  rk^hness  of  its  inha« 
bitants ;  for  when  the  Moors  bring  their  salt  through  Kaarta 
or  Bambarra,  they  constantly  rest  a  few  days  at  this  place ;  and 
the  Negro  merchants  here,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  «lt  in  different  kingdoms,  frequently  purchase  by 
wholesale,  and  retail  it  to  great  advantage.  Here  I  lodged  at 
the  house  of  a  Sera-woUi  Negro,  and  was  visited  by  a  num- 
ber of  Moors.  They  spoke  very  good  Mandingo,  and  were 
more  civil  to  me  than  their  countrymen  had  been.  One  of  them 
had  travelled  to  Rio  Grande,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  the  Chris* 
tians.  He  sent  me  in  the  evening  some  boiled  rice  and  milk. 
I  now  endeavoured  to  procure  information  concerning  my  route 
to  the  westward,  from  a  slave  merchant  who  had  resided  some 
years  on  the  Gambia.  He  gave  me  some  imperfect  account  of 
the  distance,  and  enumerated  the  names  of  a  great  many  places 
that  lay  in  the  way  ;  but  withal  told  me,  that  the  road  was  im* 
passable  at  this  season  of  the  year  :  he  was  even  afraid,  he  said, 
that  I  should  find  great  difficulty  in  proceeding  any  farther ;  as 
the  road  crossed  the  Joliba  at  a  town  about  half  a  day's  journey 
to  the  westward  of  Bammakoo  ;  and  there  being  no  canoes  at 
that  place  large  enough  to  receive  my  horse,  I  cc^ld  not  pes-- 
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sibly  get  hira  over  for  some  mcmths  to  come.  This  was  an 
obstruction  of  a  very  serious  nature ;  but  as  I  had  no  money 
to  maintain  myself  even  for  a  few  days,  I  resolved  to  push  on, 
and  if  I  could  not  convey  my  horse  across  the  river,  to  abandon 
him,  and  swim  over  myself-  In  thoughts  of  this  nature  I  passed 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  consulted  with  my  landl<wrd, 
how  I  should  surmount  the  present  difficulty.  He  inform- 
ed me  that  one  road  still  remained,  which  was  indeed  very 
rocky,  and  scarcely  passable  for  horses ;  but  that  if  I  had  a  proper 
guide  over  the  hills  to  a  town  called  Sibidooloo,  he  had  no 
doubt,  but  with  patience  and  caution,  I  might  travel  forwards 
through  Manding.  I  immediately  applied  to  the  Dooty,  and 
was  informed  that  a  Jilii  kea  (singing  man)  was  about  to 
depart  for  Sibidooloo,  and  would  shew  me  the  road  over  the 
hills.  With  this  man,  who  undertook  to  be  my  conductor,  I 
travelled  up  a  rocky  glen  about  two  miles,  when  we  came  to  d 
small  village  ;  and  here  my  musical  fellow-traveller  found  out 
that  he  had  brought  me  the  wrong  road.  He  told  me' that  the 
horse-road  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  throwing  his 
drum  upon  his  back,  mounted  up  the  rocks,  where  indeed  no 
horse  could  follow  him,  leaving  me  to  admire  bis  agility,  and 
trace  out  a  road  for  mywlf  As  I  found  it  impossible  to  jm'o- 
ceed,  I  rode  back  to  the  level  ground,  and  directing  my  course 
to  the  eastward,  came  about  noon  to  another  glen,  and  disco- 
vered a  path  on  which  I  observed  the  marks  of  horses*  feet : 
following  this  path,  I  came  in  a  short  time  to  some  shepherds* 
huts,  where  I  was  informed  that  I  was  in  the  right  road,  but 
that  I  could  not  possibly  reach  Sibidooloo  before  night.    Soon 
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after  this  I  gained  the  summit  of  a  hill ,  from  whence  I  had  an 
extensive  view  of  the  country.  Towards  the  south-east,  appear- 
ed some  very  distant  mountains,  which  I  had  formerly  seen 
from  an  eminence  near  Marraboo,  where  the  people  informed 
me,  that  these  mountains  were  situated  in  a  large  and  powerful 
kingdom  called  Kong ;  the  sovereign  of  which  could  raise  a 
much  greater  army  than  the  King  of  Bambarra.  Upon  this 
height  the  soil  is  shallow ;  the  rocks  are  iron-stone  and  schistus, 
with  detached  pieces  of  white  quartz. 

A  little  before  sunset,  I  descended  on  the  north-west  side  of 
this  ridge  of  hills^  and  as  I  was  looking  about  for  a  convenient 
tree,  under  which  to  pass  the  night  (for  I  had  no  hopes  of 
reaching  any  town),  I  descended  into  a  delightful  valley,  and 
soon  afterwards  arrived  at  a  romantic  village  called  Kooma. 
This  village  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  is  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  a  Mandingo  merchant,  who  fled  hither  with  his 
family,  during  a  former  war.  The  adjacent  fields  yield  him 
plenty  of  corn,  his  cattle  roam  at  large  in  the  valley,  and  the 
rocky  hills  secure  him  from  the  depredations  of  war.  In  this 
obscure  retreat  he  is  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  but  whenever 
this  happens  he  makes  the  weary  traveller  welcome.  I  soon 
found  myself  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  the  harmless  villagers. 
They  asked  a  thousand  questions  about  my  country  ;  and,  in 
return  for  my  information,  brought  corn  and  milk  for  myself, 
and  grass  for  my  horse ;  kindled  a  fire  in  the  hut  where  I  was 
to  sleep,  and  appeared  very  anxious  to  serve  me. 

Aug.  35th-  I  departed  from  Kooma,  accompanied  by  two 
shepherds,  who  were  going  towards  Sibidooloo.   The  road  was 
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very  steep  and  rocky,  and  as  my  horse  had  hurt  his  feet  much 
in  coming  from  Bammakoo,  he  travelled  slowly  and  with 
great  difficulty ;  for  in  many  places  the  ascent  was  so  sharp, 
and  the  declivities  so  great,  that  if  he  had  made  one  false  step, 
he  must  inevitably  have  been  dashed  to  pieces-    The  shepherds 
being  anxious  to  proceed,  gave  themselves  little  trouble  about 
me  or  my  horse,  and  kept  walkirtg  on  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.    It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  as  I  stopped  to  drink  a 
little  water  at  a  rivulet  (my  companions  being  near  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  before  me),  that  I  heard  some  people  calling  to  each 
other,  and  presently  a  loud  screaming,  as  from  a  person  in  great 
distress.     I  immediately  conjectured  that  a  lion  had  taken  one 
of  the  shepherds,  and  mounted  my  horse  to  have  a  better  view 
of  what  had  happened.  The  noise,  however,  ceased ;  and  I  rode 
slowly  towards  the  place  from  whence  I  thought  it  had  pro- 
ceeded, calling  out ;  but  without  receiving  any  answer.     In  a 
little  time,  however,  I  perceived  one  of  the  shepherds  lying 
among  the  long  grass  near  the  road  ;  and  though  I  could  see  no 
blood  upon  him,  I  concluded  he  was  dead.    But  when  I  came 
close  to  him,  he  whispered  to  me  to  stop ;  telling  me  that  a 
party  of  armed  men  had  seized  upon  his  companion,  and  shot 
two  arrows  at  himself,  as  he  was  making  his  escape.  I  stopped  to 
consider  what  course  to  take,  and  looking  round,  saw  at  a  little 
distance  a  man  sitting  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree :  I  distinguished 
also  the  heads  of  six  or  seven  more,  sitting  among  the  grass, 
with  muskets  in  their  hands.    I  had  now  no  hopes  of  escaping, 
and  therefore  determined  to  ride  forward  towards  them.    As  I 
approached  them,  I  was  in  hopes  they  were  elephant  hunters ; 
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and  by  way  of  opening  the  conversation,  inquired  if  they  had 
shot  any  thing ;  but  without  returning  an  answer,  one  of  them 
ordered  me  to  dismount ;  and  then,  as  if  recollecting  himself^ 
waved  with  his  hand  for  me  to  proceed.  I  accordingly  rode 
past,  and  had  with  some  difficulty  crossed  a  deep  rivulet,  when 
I  heard  somebody  holloa ;  and  looking  behind,  saw  those  I  had 
taken  for  elephant  hunters,  running  after  me,  and  calling  out 
to  me  to  turn  back.  I  stopped  until  they  were  all  come  up; 
when  they  informed  me,  that  the  king  of  the  Foulahs  had  sent 
them  on  purpose  to  bring  me^  my  horse,  and  every  thing  that 
belonged  to  me,  to  Fooladoo ;  and  that  therefore  I  must  turn 
back,  and  go  along  with  them.  Without  hesitating  a  moment,  I 
turned  round  and  followed  them,  and  we  travelled  togethe^near 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  without  exchanging  a  word ;  when  coming 
to  a  dark  place  in  the  wood,  one  of  them  said,  in  the  Mandingo 
language,  ''this  place  will  do;*'  and  immediately  snatched  my 
Tiat  from  my  head.  Though  I  was  by  no  means  free  of  ap- 
prehension, yet  I  resolved  to  shew  as  few  signs  of  fear  as  pos- 
sible, and  therefore  told  them,  that  unless  my  hat  was  returned 
to  me,  I  should  proceed  no  further.  But  before  I  had  time  to 
receive  an  answer,  another  drew  his  knife,  and  seizing  upon  a 
n^etal  button  which  remained  upon  my  waistcoat^  cut  it  off, 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  Their  intentions  were  now  obvious ; 
and  I  thought  that  the  easier  they  were  permitted  to  rob  me 
of  every  thing,  the  less  I  had  to  fear.  I  therefore  allowed  them 
to  search  my  pockets  without  resistance,  and  examine  ei^ery 
part  of  my  apparel»  which  they  did  with  the  most  scrufHilous 
exactness.  But  observing  that  I  had  one  waistcoat  under  another. 
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they  insisted  that  I  should  cast  them  both  ofT;  and  at  last^  to 
makci  sure  work,  they  stripped  me  quite  naked.  Even  my  half 
boots  (though  the  sole  of  one  of  them  was  tied  on  to  my  foot 
with  a  broken  bridle-rein),  were  minutely  inspected.  Whilst 
they  Were  examining  the  plunder,  I  begged  them,  with  great 
ieamestness,  to  return  my  pocket  compass ;  but  when  I  pointed 
it  oat  to  them,  as  it  was  lying  on  the  ground,  oh6  of  the  ban* 
ditti,  thinking  I  was  about  to  take  it  up,  cocked  his  musket 
and  swore  that  he  would  lay  me  dead  upon  the  spot,  if  I  pre- 
sumed to  put  my  hand  upon  it.  After  this,  some  of  them  went 
away  with  my  horse,  and  the  remainder  stood  considering 
whether  they  should  leave  me  quite  naked,  or  allow  me  some-< 
thing  to  shelter  me  from  the  sun.  Humanity  at  last  prevailed  : 
they  returned  me  the  worst  of  the  two  ihirts,  and  a  pair  of 
trowsers;  and  as  they  went  away,  one  of  them  threw  back 
my  hat,  in  the  crown  of  which  I  kept  my  memorandums ; 
and  this  was  probably  the  reason  they  did  not  wish  to  keep 
it.  After  they  were  gone,  I  sat  for  some  time,  looking  around 
me  with  amazement  and  terror.  Which  ever  way  I  turned, 
nothing  appetured  but  danger  and  drfficulty.  I  ^w  myself  in  the 
midst  of  ti  vast  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  sea^n ; 
naked  and  alone ;  surrounded  by  savage  animala,  and  men  still 
more  savage.  I  was  five  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  EunS- 
pean  settlenient.  All  theise  circumstances  crowded  at  once  oh 
my  recollection  ;  and  Iconfess  that  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me. 
I  considered  my  fate  as  certain,  and  that  I  had  no  alternative, 
but  to  lie  down  and  perish.  The  influence  of  religion,  however, 
aided  and  supported  me.    I  reflected  that  no  human  prudence. 
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or  foresight,  could  possibly  have  averted  my  present  sufferings. 
I  was  indeed  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  yet  I  was  still  under 
the  protecting  eye  of  that  Proyidence  who  has  condescended  to 
call  himself  the  stranger's  friend.  At  this  moment,  painful  as 
my  reflections  were,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  a  small  moss, 
in  fructification,  irresistibly  caught  my  eye.  I  mention  this 
to  shew  from  what  trifling  circumstances  the  mind  will  some- 
times derive  consolation ;  for  though  the  whole  plant  was  not 
larger  than  the  top  of  one  of  my  fingers,  I  could  not  contem* 
plate  the  delicate  conformation  of  i(s  roots,  leaves,  and  capsular 
without  admiration.  Can  that  Being  (thought  I),  who  planted^ 
watered,  and  brought  to  perfectbn,  in  this  obscure  part  of  the 
world,  a  thing  which  appears  of  so  small  importance,  look  with 
unconcern  upon  the  situation  and  sufferings  of  creatures  formed 
after  his  own  image? — surely  not !  Reflections  like  these,  would 
not  allow  me  to  despair.  I  started  up,  and  disregarding  both 
hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  forwards,  assured  that  relief  was 
at  hand ;  and  I  was  not  disappointed*  In  a  shwt  time  I  came 
to  a  small  village,  at  th^  entrance  of  which  I  ovi^ook  the 
two  shepherds  who  had  come  with  me  from  Kooma.  They 
were  much  surprised  to  see  me;  for  they  said^  they  never 
doubted  that  the  Foulahs,  when  they  had  robbed,  had  nnirdered 
me.  Departing  from  this  village,  we  travelled  over  several 
rocky  ridges,  and  at  sunset,  arrived  at  Sibidooloo ;  the  frontier 
town  of  the  kingdoop  of  Manding. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Government  of  Manding. — The  Author's  RecepHm  by  tbeMansa^ 
or  chief  Man  of  Sibidooloo,  who  takes  Measures  for  the  Re^ 
covery  of  his  Horse  and  Effects. — The  Author  remmes  to 
Wanda ; — great  Scarcity^  and  its  ajffUcting  Consequences. — The 
Author  recovers  bis  Horse  and  Clothes — f  resents  his  Horse  to 
the  Mansa;  and  prosecutes  bis  Journey  to  Kamalia — same 
Account  of  that  Tozvn. — The  Authors  kind  Reception  by  Karfa 
Taura,  a  Slatee^  who  proposes  to  go  to  the  Gambia  in  the  next 
dry  Season^  with  a  Caravan  of  Slaves. — The  Author's  Sickne^ 
m4-DeterminaUon  to  remain  and  accompany  Karfa. 

1  HE  town  of  Sibidooloo  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valleyi  sur» 
rounded  with  high  rocky  hills.  It  is  scarcely  accessible  fiw 
horses^  and  during  the  frequent  wars  between  the  Bambarran^ 
Foulahs^  and  Mandingoes,  has  never  once  been  plundered  by 
an  enemy.  When  I  entered  the  town,  the  people  gathered 
round  me,  and  followed  me  into  the  balloon ;  where  I  was  pra^ 
sented  to  the  Dooty  or  chief  man,  who  is  here  called  Manaa^ 
which  usually  signifies  king.  Nevertheless,  it  speared  to  me 
that  the  government  of  Manding  was  a  sort  of  republic,  or  rather 
an  oligarchy ;  every  town  having  a  particular  Mansa,  and  the 
chief  power  of  the  state,  in  the  last  resort,  being  lodged  in 
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the  assembly  of  the  whole  body.  I  related  to  the  Mansa,  the 
circumstances  of  my  having  been  robbed  of  my  horse  and 
apparel ;  and  my  story  was  confirmed  by  the  two  shepherds. 
He  continued  smoking  his  pipe  all  the  time  I  was  speaking ; 
but  I  had  no  sooner  finished,  than  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  tossing  up  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak  with  an  indignant 
?ir,  *•  sit  down  (said  he),  you  shall  have  every  thing  restored 
**  to  you ;  I  hare  sworn  it :'' — and  then  turning  to  an  attendant, 
^  give  the  white  man  (said  he)  a  draught  of  water ;  and  with 
^^  the  first  light  of  the  morning,  go  over  the  hills,  and  inform 
^^  the  Dooty  of  Bammakoo,  that  a  poor  white  man»  the  King 
<<  of  Bambarra's  stranger,  has  been  robbed  by  the  King  of 
*'  Fooladoo's  people/* 

I  little  expected,  in  my  forlorn  condition,  to  meet  with  a 
man  who  could  thus  feel  for  my  sufierings.  I  heartily  thanked 
the  Mansa  for  his  kindness,  and  accepted  his  invitation  to 
remain  with  him  until  the  return  of  the  messenger.  I  was  con- 
ducted  into  a  hut,  and  had  some  victuals  sent  me ;  but  the 
crowd  of  people  which  assembled  to  see  me,  all  of  whom  com->> 
misenited  my  misfortunes,  and  vented  im[H^cations  against  the 
Foulab^  prevented  me  from  sleeping  until  past  midnight* 
Two  days  I  remained  without  hearing  any  intelligence  of  my 
horse  or  clothes ;  and  as  there  was  at  this  time  a  great  scarcity 
of  provisions^  approaching  even  to  famine,  all  over  this  part 
<S.  die  country,  I  was  unwilling  to  trespass  any  farther  oa  the 
Mibma's  generosity,  and  begged  permission  to  depart  to  the 
next  village.  Finding  me  very  anxious  to  proceed,  he  told  me 
that  I  might  go  as  far  as  a  town  called  Wonda,  where  he  hoped 
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I  would  renuiin  4  few  daya»  until  I  heard  some  account  of  my 
horse,  &c.  , 

I  departed  accordingly  on  the  next  n>0riwig  of  the  fiStb,  and 
stopped  at  some  small  villages  for  refreshment.    I  was  presented 
at  one  of  them  with  a  dbh  which  I  had  nevec  befwe  seen.     It 
was  composed  of  the  blossoms  or  antiicne  of  the  maise^  stewed 
in  milk  and  water.    It  is  eaten  only  in  time  of  ^eat  s(»rdcy. 
On  the  30th,  about  noon,  I  arrived  at  Wotida ;  a  »nall  town 
with  a  mosque,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  .  Tbc^Mlmsat 
who  was'  a  Mahomedan,  acted  in  two  capacities ;  as  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  town,  and  schoolmaster  to  the  children*    He  kept 
his  school  in  an  open  shed,  where  I  wa2»  desired  to  take  up  my 
lodging,  until  some  account  should  arrive  from  Sibidooloo,  con- 
cerning my  horse  and  clothes ;  for  though  the  horse  was  of  little 
use  to  me,  yet  the  few  clothes  were  essential.  The  little  raknent 
upon  me  could  neither  protect  me  from  the  sun  by  day,  nor  the 
dews  and  musketoes  by  night :  indeed^  my  shirt  wad  not  only 
worn  thin,  like  a  piece  of  muslin,  but  withal  was  so  very  dirty,, 
that  I  was  happy  to  embrace  an  opportunity  6f  Washing  it ; 
which  having  done»  and  spread  it  upon  a  bush,  I  sat  down 
naked,  in  the  shade,  until  it  was  dry. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  my  health; 
had  been  greatly  on  the  decline.  I  had  often  been  afllected  with 
slight  paroxysms  of  fever ;  and  from  the  time  of  leaving  Bam-^ 
makoo,  the  symptoms  had  considerably  increased.  As  I  was 
sitting  in  the  manner  described,  the  fever  returned  with  such 
violence,  that  it  very  much  ahnmed  me :  the  more  so,  as  I  had 
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no  medicine  to  stop  its  progress,  nor  any  hope  of  obtaining  that 
care  and  attention  which  my  situation.required. 

I  remained  at  Wonda  nine  days ;  during  which  time  I  ex- 
perienced  the  regular  return  of  the  fever  every  day*  And  though 
I  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal  my  distress  from 
my  landlord,  and  frequently  lay  down  the  whole  day,  out  of  his 
sight,  in  a  field  of  corn ;  conscious  how  burthensome  I  was  to 
him  and  his  family,  in  a  time  of  such  great  scarcity ;  yet  I  found 
that  he  was  apprized  of  my  situation ;  and  one  morning,  as  I 
feigned  to  be  asleep  by  the  fire,  he  observed  to  his  wife,  that  they 
were  likely  to  find  me  a  very  troublesome  and  chargeable  guest ; 
for  that,  in  my  present  sickly  state,  they  should  be  obliged,  for 
the  sake  of  their  good  name,  to  maintain  me  until  I  recovered, 
or  died. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  was  certainly  felt  at  this  time 
most  severely  by  the  poor  people,  as  the  following  circumstance 
most  painfully  convinced  me*  Every  evening,  during  my  stay, 
I  observed  five  or  six  women  come  to  the  Mansa's  house,  and 
receive  each  of  them  a  certain  quantity  of  corn*  As  I  knew 
how  valuable  this  article  was  at  this  juncture,  I  inquired  of  the 
Mansa,  whether  he  maintained  these  poor  women  from  pure 
bounty,  or  expected  a  return  when  the  harvest  should  be  ga- 
thered in.  *•  Observe  that  boy,'^  said  he  (pointing  to  a  fine  child,^ 
about  five  years  of  age)  ;  '•  his  mother  has  sold  him  to  me,  for 
"  forty  days'  provision  for  herself,  and  the  rest  of  her  family. 
*'  I  have  bought  another  boy  in  the  same  manner/'  Good  God, 
thought  I,  what  must  a  mother  suffer,  before  she  seUs  her  own 
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child  I  I  could  not  get  this  melancholy  subject  out  of  my  mind, 
tod  the  next  night,  when  the  women  returned  for  their  allow- 
ance, I  desired  the  boy  to  point  out  to  me  his  mother,  which  he 
did.  She  was  much  emaciated,  but  had  nothing  cruel  or  savage 
in  her  countenance ;  and  when  she  had  received  her  corn,  she 
came  and  talked  to  her  son,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  if  he 
had  still  been  under  her  care. 

Sept.  6th.  Two  people  arrived  from  Sibidooloo,  bringing 
with  them  my  horse  and  clothes;  but  I  found  that  my  pocket 
compass  was  broken  to  pieces.  This  was  a  great  loss,  which  I* 
could  not  repair. 

Sept.  7th.  As  my  horse  was  grazing  near  the  brink  of  a 
well,  the  ground  gave  way,  and  he  fell  in.  The  well  was 
about  ten  feet  diameter,  and  so  very  deep,  that  when  I  saw  my 
horse  snorting  in  the  water,  I  thought  it  was  impossible  to  save 
him.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  however,  immediately 
assembled,  and  having  tied  together  a  number  of  withes,* 
they  lowered  a  man  down  into  the  well,  who  fastened  those 
withes  round  the  body  of  the  horse ;  and  the  people,  having 
first  drawn  up  the  man,  took  hold  of  the  withes,  and  to 
my  surprise  pulled  the  horse  out  with  the  greatest  facility. 
The  poor  animal  was  now  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  the 
roads  were  scarcely  passable,  being  either  very  rocky,  or  else 
full  of  mud  and  water ;  I  therefore  found  it  impracticable  to 
travel  with  him  any  farther,  and  was  happy  to  leave  him  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  I  thought  would  take  care  of  him.  I  accord- 
ingly presented  him  to  my  landlord  ;  and  desired  him  to  send 

•  From  a  plant  called  kabba^  that  climbs  like  a  vine  upon  the  trees. 
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my  saddle  and  bridle^  a^  a  present,  to  the  Mansfa  of  Sihidooloo^ 
being  the  only  return  I  could  make  him,  for  having  taken  s^ 
much  trouble  in  procuring  my  horsf  and  clothes. 

I  now  thought  it  necessary,  sick  as  I  was,  to  take  le^ve  of 
my  hospitable  landlord.  On  the  morning  of  Sept.  8th,  when  I 
was  about  to  depart,  he  presented  me  with  his  spear,  as  a  token 
of  remembrance,  and  a  leather  bag  to  contain  my  clothes. 
Having  converted  my  half  boots  into  sandals,  I  travelled  with 
mor^  ease,  and  ^lept  th^t  night  at  a  village  called  Pallanti.  On 
th^  9th,  I  reached  Nemacoo ;  but  the  Mansa  of  the  village 
thought  fit  to  make  me  sup  upon  the  camelion's  dish.  By  way 
of  apology,  however,  he  assured  me  the  next  morning,  that  the 
scarcity  of  corn  was  such,  that  he  coiild  nQt  possibly  allow  me 
any.  I  could  not  accuse  him  of  unkindness,  as  all  the  people 
actually  appeared  to  be  starving. 

Sept'.  10th.  It  rained  hard  all  day,  and  the  people  kept  them* 
selves  in  their  huts.  In  the  afternoon,  I  was  visited  by  a  l^egvo, 
named  Modi  Lemina  Taura^  a  great  tr^^^^  who,  SMSpecting  my 
distresSf  brought  me  some  victuals ;  and  promised  %o  conduct 
me  to  his  own  house  at  Kinyeto  the  day  following. 

Sept.  11th.  I  departed  from  Nemacoo^  and  arrived  at  Ki* 
nyeto  in  the  evening  ;  but  having  hurt  my  ankle  in  the  way.  It 
swelled  and  inflamed  so  much  that  I  could  neither  walk,  nor  set 
my  foot  to  the  ground,  the  next  day,  without  great  p^in.  My 
landlord  observing  this,  kiivUy  invited  me  tQ  stop  witb  him  a 
few  days ;  arul  I  accordingly  reimained  at  his  house  until  the 
14th ;  by  which  time  I  felt  much  relieved,  a^  could  walk  with 
the  help  of  a  staff.     I  now  set  out,  thai^in^  my  landlord  for 
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his  great  care  atid  atfedli&n;  4ind  bein^  acccKopanied  by  a 
young  fnan,  lvh6  was  trttv«4Ufig  the  saitie  way,  I  proceed* 
ed  for  Jerijang)  &  beautiful  and  w^l  cultivated  district^  the 
Mansa  of  which  is  redkoiied  the  most  powerful  ch^  of  any  in 
Mtinding. 

On  the  15th,  Ireac^ied  Dogita,  a  large  town,  where  I  stayed 
one  day  on  accouM  of  the  rain ;  but  I  continued  very  sickly^ 
and  was  slightly  delirious  in  the  night.  On  the  17th,  I  set  out 
for  Mansia,  a  considerable  town,  whefe  small  quantities  of  gold 
are  collected.  The  road  led  over  a  high  rocky  hill,  and  my 
strength  and  spirits  were  so  much  exhausted^  tliat  before  I 
tould  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  was  forced  to  Ke  down  three 
times,  being  very  fakit  and  sickly.  I  refached  Mansia  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Mansa  of  this  town  had  the  character  of 
being  very  inhospitable ;  he,  however,  sent  me  a  little  corn  for 
my  supper,  but  demanded  something  in  r^urn :  and  when  I 
assured  him  that  I  had  nothing  of  value  in  my  possession,  he 
told  me  (as  if  In  jest),  that  my  white  skin  shouki  not  d^end 
me^  If  I  t^d  hkn  lies.  He  then  shewed  me  the  hut  wherein 
I  was  to  sleep ;  but  took  a^vay  my  spear,  saying  that  it  should 
be  Returned  to  me  in  the  mining.  This  trifling  chromistance, 
When  joined  to  the  character  I  had  heard  of  the  man,  made 
me  rather  suspkious  of  him ;  and  I  privately  desired  one  of 
the  hihabitants  of  the  place,  who  had  a  bow  and  quiver,  to 
sleep  in  the  sStHe  hul  with  me.  About  midnight,  I  heard 
^i^ymebody  approach  the  door,  and  ol>serving  the  moonlight 
strike  suddenly  into  the  hut,  I  started  up,  and  saw  a  man 
stepping  cautiously  over  the  threshold.  I  immediately  snatched 
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up  the  Negro's  bow  and  qiiivir,  the  rattling  of  which  made  the 
man  withdraw ;  and  my  companion  looking  out,  assured  me 
that  it  was  the  Mansa  himself,  and  advised  me  to  keep  awake 
until  the  morning.  I  closed  the  door,  and  placed  a  large  piece 
of  wood  behind  it ;  and  was  wondering  at  this  unexpected  visit, 
when  somebody  pressed  so  hard  against  the  door,  that  the  Negro 
could  scarcely  keep  it  shut.  But  when  I  called  to  him  to  open 
the  door,  the  intruder  ran  off,  as  before. 

Sept.  16th.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  Negro,  at  my  re- 
quest, went  to  the  Mansa's  house  and  brought  away  my  spear. 
He,  told  me  that  the  Mansa  was  asleep,  and  lest  this  inhospi- 
table chief  should  devise  means  to  detain  me,  he  advised  me 
to  set  out  before  he  was  awake ;  which  I  immediately  did ;  and 
about  two  o'clock  reached  Kamalia,  a  small  town,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  Plate,  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  some  rocky  hills,  where  the  inhabitants  collect 
gold  in  considerable  quantities.  The  Bushreens  here  live  apart 
from  the  Kafirs,  and  have  built  their  huts  in  a  scattered  manner, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  They  have  a  place  set  apart 
for  performing  their  devotions  in,  to  which  they  give  the  name 
of  missura,  or  mosque ;  but  it  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
square  piece  of  ground  made  level,  and  surrounded  with  the 
trunks  of  trees,  having  a  small  projection  towards  the  east,  where 
the  Marraboo,  or  priest,  stands,  when  he  calls  the  people  to 
prayers.  Mosques  of  this  construction  are  very  common  among 
the  converted  Negroes ;  but  having  neither  walls  nor  roof,  they 
can  only  be  used  in  fine  weather.  When  it  rains,  the  Bushreens 
peform  their  devotions  in  their  huts. 
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On  my  arrival  at  Kamalia,  I  was  conducted  to  the  house  of 
a  Bushreen  named  Karfa  Taura,  the  brother  of  him  to  whose 
hospitality  I  was  indebted  at  Kinyeto.  He  was  collecting 
a  coffle  of  slaves,  with  a  view  to  sell  them  to  the  Euro- 
peans on  the  Granlbia,  as  soon  as  the  rains  should  be  over.  I 
found  him  sitting  in  his  baloon,  surrounded  by  several  Slatees, 
who  proposed  to  join  the  coffle.  He  was  reading  to  them  from 
an  Arabic  book  ;  and  inquired,  with  a  smile,  if  I  understood  it? 
Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  desired  one  of  the  Slatees 
to  fetch  the  little  curious  book,  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  west  country.  On  opening  this  small  volume,  I  was  sur-* 
prised,  and  delighted,  to  find  it  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and 
Karfa  expressed  great  joy  to  hear  that  I  could  read  it:  for 
some  of  the  Slatees,  who  had  seen  the  Europeans  upon  the 
Coast,  observing  the  colour  of  my  skin  (which  was  now  become 
very  yellow  from  sickness),  my  long  beard,  ragged  clothes^ 
and  extreme  poverty ;  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  I  was  a 
white  man,  and  told  K^rfa,  that  they  suspected  I  was  some 
Arab  in  disguise.  Karfa,  however,  perceiving  that  I  could 
read  this  book,  had  no  doubt  concerning  me ;  and  kindly  pro- 
mised me  every  assistance  in  his  power.  At  the  same  time  he 
informed  me,  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  Jallonka  wilder- 
ness for  many  months  yet  to  come,  as  no  less  than  eight  rapid 
rivers,  he  said,  lay  in  the  way.  He  added,  that  he  intended  to  set 
out  himself  for  Gambia  as  soon  as  the  rivers  were  fordable,  and 
the  grass  burnt ;  and  advised  me  to  stay  and  accompany  him. 
He  remarked,  that  when  a  caravan  of  the  natives  could  not  travel 
through  the  country,  it  was  idle  for  a  single  white  man  to 
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attempt  it.  I  readily  admitted  that  such  tm  attempt  was  an 
act  of  rashness,  but  I  assured  him  that  I  had  now  no  alter- 
native ;  for  having  no  money  to  support  myself,  I  must  either 
beg  my  subsistence,  by  travelling  from  place  to  place,  or  perish 
for  want.  Karfa  now  looked  at  me  with  great  earnestness, 
and  inquhred  if  I  could  eat  the  common  victuals  of  the  coubtry ; 
assuring  me  he  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man.  He  added, 
that  if  I  would  remain  with  him  until  the  rains  were  over,  he 
would  give  me  plenty  of  victuals  in  the  meantime,  and  a  hut  to 
deep  in ;  and  that  after  be  had  conducted  me  in  safety  to  the 
Gambia,  I  might  then  make  him  what  return  I  thought  proper. 
I  asked  him,  if  the  value  of  one  prime  slave  would  satisfy  him. 
He  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  immediately  ordered  one  of 
the  huts  to  be  swept  for  my  accommodation.  Thus  was  I  de* 
livered,  by  the  friendly  care  of  this  benevolent  N^ro,  from  a 
situation  truly  deplorable.  Distress  and  famine  pressed  hard 
upon  me ;  I  had,  before  me,  the  gloomy  wilds  of  Jallonkadoo> 
where  the  traveller  sees  no  habitation  for  five  successive  days. 
I  had  observed  at  a  distance,  the  rapid  course  of  the  river  Ko- 
koro.  I  had  almost  marked  out  the  place,  where  I  was  doomed, 
I  thought,  to  perish,  when  this  friendly  Negro  stretched  out  his 
hospitable  hand  for  my  relief- 

In  the  hut  which  was  appropriated  for  me,  I  was  provided 
with  a  mat  to  sleep  on,  an  earthen  jar  for  holding  water,  and  a 
small  calabash  to  drink  out  of;  and  Kaffa  sent  me  firom  his 
own  dwelling,  two  meals  a  day ;  and  ordered  his  slaves  to  supply 
me  with  fire-wood  and  water.  But  I  found  that  neither  the  kind- 
ness of  Karfa,  nor  any  sort  of  accommodation  could  put  a  stop 
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to  the  fever  which  weakened  me,  and  which  became  every  day 
more  alarming.  I  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal  my 
distress ;  but  on  the  third  day  after  my  arrival,  as  I  was  going 
with  Karfa  to  visit  some  of  his  friends,  I  found  myself  so  faint 
that  I  could  scarcely  walk,  and  before  we  reached  the  place,  I 
staggered,  and  fell  into  a  pit  from  which  the  clay  had  been 
taken  to  build  one  of  the  huts.  Karfa  endeavoured  to  console 
me  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  recovery  ;  assuring  me,  that  if  I 
would  not  walk  out  in  the  wet,  1  should  soon  be  well.  I  deter*- 
mined  to  follow  his  advice,  and  confine  myself  to  my  hut :  but 
was  still  tormented  with  the  fever,  ^nd  my  health  continued  to 
be  in  a  very  precarious  state,  for  five  ensuing  weeks.  Sometimes 
I  could  crawl  out  of  the  hut,  and  sit  a  few  hours  in  the  open  air ) 
at  other  times  I  was  imable  to  ric;e*,  and  p^issed  the  lingering 
hours  in  a  very  gloomy  and  solitary  manner*  I  was  seldom 
visited  by  ^ny  person  except  my  benevolent  landlord,  who 
came  daily  to  inquire  after  my  health.  When  the  rains  became 
less  frequent,  and  the  country  b^gan  to  grow  dry,  the  fever  left 
me ;  but  in  so  debilitated  a  condition,  that  I  coul4  scarcely 
^tand  upright ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could 
carry  my  mat  to  the  shade  of  a  tanvrind  tree,  at  a  short  dis« 
tanoe,  to  enjoy  the  refr^hlng  smell  of  the  corn-fields,  and 
delight  my  eyes  with  a  prospect  of  the  country.  I  bad  the 
pleasure,  at  length,  to  find  myself  in  a  state  of  convalescence ; 
towards  which,  the  benevolent  and  simple  manners  of  the 
Negro^  an4  the  perusal  of  Karfa's  little  vplume,  greatly 
contr^f^ 
In  t^  mfantime*  many  of  the  Slatess  who  resided  at  Ka* 
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malia,  having  spent  all  their  nioney,  and  become  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  Karfa's  hospitality,  beheld  me  with 
an  eye  of  -envy,  and  invented  many  ridiculous  and  trifling 
stories  to  lessen  me  iii  Karfa's  esteem.  And  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Decem.ber,  a  Sera-woolli  Slatee,  vi  ith  five  slaves,  ar- 
rived from  Sego :  this  man  too,  spread  a  numbelr  of  malicious 
reports  concerning  me  ;  but  Karfa  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
and  continued  to  shew  me  the  same  kindness  as  formerly.  As 
I  was  one  day  conversing  with  the  slives  which  this  Slatee  had 
brought,  one  of  them  begged  me  to  give  him  some  victuals.  I 
told  him  I  was  a  stranger,  and  had  none  to  give.  He  replied, 
"  I  gave  you  victuals  when  you  was  hungry. — Have  you  forgot 
"  the  man  who  brought  you  milk  at  Karrankalla  ?  But  (added 
•*  he,  with  a  sigh)  the  irons  were  not  then  upon  my  legs!'*  I  im- 
mediately recollected  him,  and  begged  some  ground-nuts  from 
Karfa  to  give  him,  as  a  return  for  his  former  kindness.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  taken  by  the  Bambarrans,  the  day 
after  the  battle  at  Joka,  and  sent  to  Sego  ;  where  he  had  been 
purchased  by  his  present  master,  who  was  carrying  him  down 
to  Kajaaga.  Three  more  of  these  slaves  were  from  Kaarta, 
and  one  from  Wassela,  all  of  them  prisoners  of  war.  They 
stopped  four  days  at  Kamalia,  and  were  then  taken  to  Bala, 
where  they  remained  until  the  river  Kokoro  was  fordable,  and 
the  grass  burnt. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  Karfa  proposed  to  complete 
his  purchase  of  slaves ;  and  for  this  purpose,  collected  all  the 
debts  which  were  owing  to  him  in  his  country.  And  on  the 
agth,  being  accompanied  by  three  Slatees,  he  departed  for 
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Kancaba>  a  large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger ;  and  a  great 
slave  market.  Most  of  the  slaves,  who  are  sold  at  Kancaba» 
come  from  Bambarra  ;  for  Mansong,  to  avoid  the  expence  and 
danger  of  keeping  all  his  prisoners  at  Sego,  commonly  sends 
them  in  small  parties,  to  be  sold  at  the  different  trading  towns; 
and  as  Kancaba  is  much  resorted  to  by  merchants,  it  is  always 
well  supplied  with  slaves,  which  are  sent  thither  up  the  Niger 
in  canoes.  When  Karfa  departed  from  Kamalia,  be  proposed 
to  return  in  the  course  of  a  month  ;  and  during  his  absence  I 
was  left  to  the  care  of  a  good  old  Bushreen,  who  acted  as 
schoolmaster  to  the  young  people  of  Kamalia. 

Being  now  left  alone,  and  at  leisure  to  indulge  my  own  re- 
flections ;  it  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected  of  augment- 
ing and  extending  the  observations  I  had  already  made,  on  the 
climate  and  productions  of  the  country ;  and  of  acquiring  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  natives,  than  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  obtain,  in  the  course  of  a  transient  and  perilous  journey 
through  the  country.  I  endeavoured  likewise  to  collect  all 
the  information  I  could,  concerning  those  important  branches  of 
African  commerce,  the  trade  for  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.  Such 
was  my  employment,  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at  Ka- 
malia ;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers  the 
result  of  my  researches  and  inquiries ;  avoiding,  as  far  as  I  can,  a 
repetition  of  those  circumstances  and  observations,  which  were 
related,  as  occasion  arose,  in  the  narrative  of  my  journey. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

Of  the  Climate  and  Seasons. — Winds. — Vegetable  Productions. — 
Population.— General  Observations  on  the  Character  and  Dis^ 
position  of  the  Mandingoes ;  and  a  summary  Account  of  tbeir 
Manners  and  Habits  of  Life,  tbeir  Marriages,  &c. 

The  whole  of  my  route,  both  in  going  and  returning,  having 
been  confined  to  a  tract  of  country  bounded  nearly  by  the  isith 
and  15th  parallels  of  latitude,  the  reader  must  imagine  that  I 
found  the  climate  in  most  places  extremely  hot ;  but  no  where 
did  I  feel  the  heat  so  intense  and  oppressive  as  in  the  camp  at 
Benowm,  of  which  mention  has  Ijeen  made  in  a  former  place- 
In  some  parts,  where  the  country  ascends  into  hills,  the  air  is 
at  all  times  comparatively  cool ;  yet  non?  of  the  districts  which 
I  traversed,  could  properly  be  called  mountainous.     About  the 
middle  of  June,  the  hot  and  jsultry  atmosphere,  ia  agitated,  by 
violent  gusts  of  wind,  (called  tornadoes)  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  rain.     These  usher  in  what  is  denominated  tbe. 
rainy  season ;  which  continues  until  the  month  of  November.: 
During  this  time,  the  diurnal  rains  are  very  heavy  ;  and  the^ 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west.    The  termination  of 
the  rainv  season,  is  likewise  attended  with  violent  tornadoes : 
after  which  the  wind  shifs  to  the  north-east,  and  continues  to 
blow  from  that  quarter,  during  the  rest  of  the  yean 
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When  the  wind  sets  in  from  the  north-east,  it  produces  k 
wonderful  change  in  the  face  of  the  country.  The  grags  soon 
becomes  dry  and  withered  ;  the  rivers  subside  very  rapidly,  and 
many  of  the  trees  shed  their  leaves.  About  this  period  is  com- 
monly felt  the  bannattan,  o,  dry  and  parching  wind,  blowing 
from  the  north-east,  and  accompanied  by  a  thick  smoky  haze ; 
through  which  the  sun  appears  of  a  dull  red  colour.  This  wind, 
in  passing  over  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  acquires  a  very 
strong  attraction  for  humidity,  and  parches  up  every  thing 
exposed  to  its  current.  It  is,  however,  reckoned  very  salutary, 
p^ticularly  to  Europeans,  who  generally  recover  thdr  health 
durihg  its  continuance.  I  experienced  immediate  relief  from 
sickness,  both  at  Dr.  Laid  ley's,  and  at  Kamalia,  during  the 
harmattan.  Indeed,  the  air,  during  the  rainy  season  is  so  loaded 
with  moisture,  that  clothes,  shoes,  trunks,  and  every  thing  that 
is  not  close  to  the  fire,  become  damp  and  mouldy ;  and  the 
inhabitants  may  be  said  to  live  in  a  sort  of  vapour  bath  :  but 
this  dry  wind  braces  up  the  solids,  which  were  before  relaxed, 
gives  a  cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  and  is  even  pleasant  to  respira- 
tion. Its  ill  effects  are,  that  it  produces  chaps  in  the  lips,  and 
afflicts  many  of  the  natives  with  sore  eyes. 

Whenever  the  grass  is  sufficiently  dry,  the  Negroes  set  it  on 
fire ;  but  in  Ludamar,  and  other  Moorish  countries,  this  practice 
is  not  allowed ;  for  it  is  upon  the  withered  stubble  that  the 
Moors  feed  their  cattle,  until  the  return  of  the  rains.  The 
burning  the  grass  in  Manding  exhibits  a  scene  of  terrific 
grandeur.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  could  see  the  plains 
and  mountains,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  variegated  with 
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lines  of  fire ;  and  the  light  reflected  on  the  sky,  made  the 
heavens  appear  in  a  blaze.  In  the  day  time,  pillars  of  smoke 
ware  seen  in  every  direction ;  while  the  birds  of  prey  were 
observed  hovering  round  the  conflagration,  and  pouncing  down 
upon  the  snakes,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles,  which  attempted 
to  escape  from  the  flames.  This  annual  burning  is  soon 
followed  by  a  fresh  and  sweet  verdure,  and  the  country  is 
thereby  rendered  more  healthful  and  pleasant. 

Of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, mention  has  already  been  made  ;  and  they  are  nearly 
the  same  in  all  the  districts  through  which  I  passed.  It  is 
observable,  however,  that  although  many  species  of  the  edible 
roots,  which  grow  in  the  West-India  Islands,  are  found  in 
Africa,  yet  I  never  saw,  in  any  part  of  my  journey,  either  the 
sugar-cane,  the  coffee,  or  the  cacao  tree ;  nor  could  I  learn,  on 
inquiry,  that  they  were  known  to  the  natives.  The  pine- 
apple, and  the  thousand  other  delicious  fruits,  which  the  indus- 
try of  civilized  man  (improving  the  bounties  of  nature),  has 
Inrought  to  so  great  perfection  in  the  tropical  climates  of 
America,  are  here  equally  unknown.  I  observed,  indeed,  a  few 
orange  and  banana  trees,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia ;  but 
whether  they  were  indigenous,  or  were  formerly  planted  there 
by  some  of  the  white  traders,  I  could  not  positively  learn. 
I  suspect,  that  they  were  or^inally  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese. 

Concerning  property  in  the  soil ;  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
lands  in  native  woods,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
king,  or  (where  the  government  was  not  monarchical)  to  the 
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State.  When  any  individual  of  free  condition,  had  the  means 
of  cultivating  more  land  than  he  actually  possessed,  he  applied 
to  the  chief  man  of  the  district,  who  allowed  him  an  extension 
of  territory,  on  condition  of  forfeiture  if  the  lands  were  not 
brought  into  cultivation  by  a  given  period.  The  condition 
being  fulfilled,  the  soil  became  vested  in  the  possessor ;  and,  for 
aught  that  appeared  to  me,  descended  to  hb  heirs. 

The  population,  however,  considering  the  extent  and  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil,  and  the  ease  with  which  lands  are  obtained, 
is  not  very  great,  in  the  countries  which  I  vbited.  I  found 
many  extensive  and  beautiful  districts,  entirely  destitute  of 
inhabitants ;  and  in  general,  the  b<M*ders  of  the  different  king-^ 
doms,  were  either  very  thinly  peopled,  or  entirely  deserted. 
Many  places  are  likewise  unfavourable  to  population,  from 
being  unhealthful.  The  swampy  banks  of  the  Gambia,  the 
Senegal,  and  other  rivers  towards  the  Coast,  are  of  this  de- 
scription. Perhaps,  it  is  on  this  account  chiefly,  that  the 
interior  countries  abound  more  with  inhabitants,  than  the  ma- 
ritime districts ;  for  all  the  Negro  nations  that  fell  under  my 
observation,  though  divkled  into  a  number  of  petty  independent 
states,  subsist  chiefly  by  the  same  means,  live  nearly  in  the 
same  temperature,  and  possess  a  wonderful  similarity  of  dis- 
position. The  Mandingoes,  in  particular,  are  a  very  gentle 
race ;  cheerful  in  their  dispositions^  inquisitive,  credulous,  simple, 
and  fond  of  flattery.  Perhaps,  the  most  prominent  defect  in 
their  character,  was  that  insurmountable  propensity^  which  the 
reader  must  have  observed  to  prevail  in  all  classes  of  them*  to 
steal  firom  me  the  few  effects  I  was  possessed  of.    For  this  part 
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of  their  conduct,  no  complete  justification  can  be  offered,  be-  - 
cause  theft  is  a  crime  in  their  own  estimation ;  and  it  must  be 
observed,  that  they  are  not  habitually  and  generally  guilty  of 
it  towards  each  other.  This,  however,  is  an  important  circum- 
stance in  mitigation  ;  and,  before  we  pronounce  them  a  more 
depraved  people  than  any  other,  it  were  well  to  consider 
whether  the  lower  order  of  people  in  any  part  of  Europe,  would 
have  acted,  under  similar  circumstances,  with  greater  honesty 
towards  a  stranger,  than  the  Negroes  acted  towards  me.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  laws  of  the  country  afforded 
me  no  protection ;  that  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  rob  me  with 
impunity  ;  and  finally,  that  some  part  of  my  effects  were  of  as 
great  value,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Negroes,  as  pearls  and 
diamonds  would  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  a  European.  Let  us 
suppose,  a  black  merchant  of  Hindostan  to  have  found  his  way 
into  the  centre  of  England,  with  a  box  of  jewels  at  his  back  ; 
and  that  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  afforded  him  no  security.;  in 
such  a  case,  the  wonder  would  be,  not  that  the  stranger  was 
robbed  of  any  part  of  his  riches,  but  that  any  part  was  left  for 
a  second  depredator.  Such,  on  sober  reflection,  is  the  judgment 
I  have  formed  concerning  the  pilfering  disposition  of  the  Man- 
dingo  Negroes  towards  myself.  Notwithstanding  I  was  so  great 
a  sufferer  by  it,  1  do  not  consider  that  their  natural  sense  of  jus- 
tice was  perverted  or  extinguished :  it  was  overpowered  only, 
for  the  moment,  by  the  strength  of  a  temptation  which  it  re- 
quired no  common  virtue  to  resist. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  some  counterbalance  to  this  depravity 
in  their  nature,  allowing  it  to  be  such,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
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to  forget  the  disinterested  charity,  and  tender,  solidtude^  with 
which  many  of  these  pobr  heathens  (from  the  sovereign  of 
SegOy  to  the  poor  women  who  received  me  at  different  times 
into  their  cottages,  when  I  was  perishing  of  hunger)  sympa^ 
thized  with  me  in  my  sufferings ;  relieved  my  distresses ;  and 
contributed  to  niy  safety.  This  acknowledgmentt  however, 
is  perhaps  more  particularly  due  to  the  female  part  of  the 
nation.  Among  the  men,  as  the  reader  must  have  seen,  my 
reception,  though  generally  kind,  was  sometimes  otherwise.  It 
varied  according  to  the  various  tempers  of  those  to  whom  I 
made  application.  The  hardness  of  avarice  in  some,  and  the 
blindness  of  bigotry  in  others,  had  closed  up  the  avenues  to 
compassion :  but  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  hard^ 
heartedness  towards  me  in  the  women.  In  all  my  wanderings 
and  wretchedness,  I  found  them  uniformly  kind  and  compas- 
donate :  and  I  cai;!  truly  say,  as  my  predecessor  Mr.  Ledyard, 
has  eloquently  said  before  me ;  **  To  a  woman,  I  never  ad- 
*V  dressed  myself  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friendship, 
**  without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  answer.  If  I  was 
^*  hungry,  or  thirsty,  wet,  or  sick,  they  did  not  hesitate,  like 
<^  the  men,  to  perform  a  generous  action.  In  so  free,  and  so 
".  khid  a  manner  did  they  contribute  to  my  relief;  that  if  I  was 
"  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught,  and  if  hungry,  J  eat  the 
'*  coarsest  morsel  with  a  double  relish." 

It  is  surely  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  soft  and  aoiiable 
sympathy  of  nature,  which  was  thus  spontaneously  manifested 
towards  me,  in  my  distress,  is  displayed  by  these  poor  people, 
as  occasion  requires,  much  more  strongly  towards  persons  of 
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their  own  nation  and  neighbourhood,  and  especially  when  the 
objects  of  their  compassion  are  endeafed  to  thenv  by  the  ties  of 
consanguinity.  Accordingly,  the  maternal  aflfection  (neither 
suppressed  by  the  restraints,  nor  diverted  by  the  solicitudes  of 
civilized  life)  is  every  where  conspicuous  among  them ;  and 
creates  a  correspondent  return  of  tenderness  in  the  child.  An 
illustration  of  this  has  been  given  in  p.  47.  *•  Strike  me/'  said 
my  attendant,  **  but  do  not  curse  my  mother/'  The  same  sen- 
timent I  found  universally  to  prevail ;  and  observed  in  all  parts 
of  Africa,  that  the  greatest  affront  which  could  be  offered  to  a 
Negro,  was  to  reflect  on  her  who  gave  him  birth. 

It  is  not  strange,  that  this  sense  of  filial  duty  and  affection 
among  the  Negroes,  should  be  less  ardent  towards  the  father 
than  the  mother.  The  system  of  polygamy,  while  it  weakens 
the  father's  attachment,  by  dividing  it  among  the  children  of 
different  wives,  concentrates  all  the  mother's  jealous  tenderness 
to  one  point,  the  protection  of  her  own  offspring.  I  perceived 
with  great  satisfaction  too,  that  the  maternal  solicitude  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  growth  and  security  of  the  person,  but 
also,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  of 
the  infant ;  for  one  of  the  first  lessons,  in  which  the  Mandingo 
women  instruct  their  children,  is  the  practice  of  truth.  The 
reader  will  probably  recollect  the  case  of  the  unhappy  mother, 
whose  son  was  murdered  by  the  Moorish  banditti,  at  Funing- 
kedy,  p.  102. — Her  only  consolation,  in  her  uttermost  distress, 
was  the  reflection  that  the  poor  boy,  in  the  course  of  his  blame- 
less life,  bad  never  told  a  lie.  Such  testimony,  from  a  fond 
mother,  on  such  an  occasion,  must  have  operated  powerfully 
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on  the  youthful  part  of  the  surrounding  spectators.  It  was  at 
once  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  deceased,  and  a  lesson  to  the 
living. 

The  N^o  women  suckle  their  children,  until  they  are  able 
to  walk  of  themselves.  Three  years  nursing  is  not  uncommon ; 
and  during  this  period  the  husband  devotes  his  whole  attention 
to  his  other  wives.  To  this  practke  it  is  owing,  I  presume,  that 
the  family  of  each  wife  is  seldom  very  numerous.  Few  women 
have  more  than  five  or  six  children.  As  soon  as  an  infant  is 
able  to  walk,  it  is  permitted  to  run  about  with  great  freedom. 
The  mother  is  not  over  solicitous  to  preserve  it  from  slight 
foils,  and  other  trifling  accidents.  A  little  practice  soon  enables 
a  child  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  experience  acts  the  part  of  a 
nurse.  As  they  advance  in  life,  the  girls  are  taught  to  spin 
cotton,  and  to  beat  corn,  and  are  instructed  in  other  domestic 
duties;  and  the  boys  are  employed  in  the  labours  of  the 
field.  Both  sexes,  whetha:  Bushreens  or  Kafirs,  on  attaining 
the  age  of  puberty,  are  circumcised.  This  painful  operation 
is  not  considered  by  the  Kafirs,  so  much  in  the  light  of  a 
religious  ceremony,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  utility. 
They  have,  indeed,  a  superstitious  notion  that  it  contributes  to 
render  the  marriage  state  prolific.  The  operation  is  performed 
upon  several  young  people  at  the  same  time ;  all  of  whom  are 
exanpted  from  every  sort  of  labour,  for  two  months  afterwards. 
During  this  period,  they  form  a  society  called  Solimana.  They 
visit  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they 
dance  and  sing,  and  are  well  treated  by  the  inhabitants.  I  had 
firequently,  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  observed  parties  of 
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this  description,  but  they  were  all  males.     I  had»  however,  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  female  Solimana^  at  Kamalia. 

In  the  course  of  this  celebration,  it  frequently  happens  that 
some  of  the  young  women  get  married.  If  a  man  takes  a  fancy 
to  any  one  of  them,  it  is  not  considered  as  absolutely  necessary, 
that  he  should  make  an  overture  to  the  girl  herself.  The  fintf 
ofagect  is  to  agree  with  the  parents,  concerning  the  recompenoe 
to  be  given  them,  for  the  loss  of  the  company  and  services  of 
their  daughter.  The  value  of  two  slaves  is  a  common  price, 
unless  the  girl  is  thought  very  handsome ;  in  which  case,  the 
parents  will  raise  their  demand  very  considerably.  If  the  lover 
is  rich  enough,  and  willing  to  give  the  sum  demanded,  he  then 
communicates  his  wbhes  to  the  damsel ;  but  her  consent  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  the  match  ;  for  if  the  parents  agree  to  it, 
and  eat  a  few  kolla'-nuts,  which  are  presented  by  the  suitor  as 
an  earnest  of  the  bargain,  the  young  lady  must  either  have 
the  man  of  their  choice,  or  continue  unmarried,  for  she  cannot 
afterwards  be  given  to  another.  If  the  parents  should  attempt 
it,  the  lover  is  then  authorized,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  to 
seize  upon  the  girl  as  his  slave.  When  the  day  fior  oelebratiitg 
the  nuptials  is  fixed  on,  a  select  number  of  people  are  invited  to 
be  present  at  the  wedding :  a  bullock  or  goat  is  killed,  and  great 
plenty  of  victuals  dressed  for  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  it  is 
dark,  the  bride  is  conducted  into  a  hut,  wi^re  a  company  of 
matrons  assist  in  arrang'mg  the  wedding  dress,  which  is  always 
white  cotton,  and  is  put  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the 
bride  from  head  to  foot.  Thus  arrayed,  die  is  se^ed  upon 
a  mat,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  old  women  place 
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themselves  in  a  circle  round  her.  They  then  give  her  a  series 
of  instructions,  and  point  out,  with  great  propriety,  what  ought 
to  be  her  future  conduct  in  life.  This  scene  of  instruction, 
however,  is  frequently  interrupted  by  girls,  who  amuse  the 
company  with  songs  and  dances,  which  are  rather  more  remark- 
able for  their  gaiety  than  delicacy.  While  the  bride  remains 
within  the  hut  with  the  woman,  the  bridegroom  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  guests  of  both  sexes,  who  assemble  without 
doors,  and  by  distributing  among  them  small  presents  of  kolla- 
nuts,  and  seeing  that  every  one  partakes  of  the  good  cheer 
which  is  provided,  he  contributes  much  to  the  general  hilarity 
of  the  evening.  When  supper  is  ended,  the' company  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  night  in  singing  and  dancing,  and  seldom 
separate  until  daybreak.  About  midnight,  the  bride  is  privately 
conducted  by  the  women  into  the  hut  which  is  to  be  her  future 
residence ;  and  the  bridegroom,  upon  a  signal  given,  retires 
from  his  company.  The  new  married  couple,  however,  are  al- 
ways disturbed  towards  mining  by  the  women,  who  assemble 
to  inspect  the  nuptial  sheet  (accc^rding  to  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  as  reccH'ded  in  So'ipture),  and  dance  round  it. 
This  ceremony  is  thought  indispensibly  necessary,  nor  is  the 
marriage  considered  as  valid  without  it. 

The  Negroes,  as  hath  been  frequently  observed,  whether 
Mahomedan  or  Pagan»  allow  a  plurality  of  wives.  The  Maho* 
roedans  alone,  are  by  their  religion  confined  to  four ;  and  as 
the  husband  commonly  pays  a  great  price  for  each,  he  requires 
from  all  of  them  the  utmost  deference  and  submission,  and 
treats  them  more  like  hired  servants,  than  companions.    They 
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have,  however,  the  management  of  domestic  affairs,  and  each  in 
rotation  is  mistress  of  the  household,  and  has  the  care  of  dressing 
the  victuals,  overlooking  the  female  slaves,  &c-   But  though  the 
African  husbands  are  possessed  of  great  authority  over  their 
wives,  I  did  not  observe,  that  in  general  they  treat  them  with 
cruelty  ;  neither  did  I  perceive  that  mean  jealousy  in  their  dis- 
positions, which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  Moors.    They  per- 
mit their  wives  to  partake  of  all  public  diversions,  and  this 
indulgence  is  seldom  abused ;  for  though  the  Negro  women 
are  very  cheerful  and  frank  in  their  behaviour,  they  are  by 
no  means  given  to  intrigue :  I  believe  that  instances  of  conjugal 
infidelity  are  not  common.    When  the  wives  quarrel  among 
themselves,  a  circumstance  which,  from  the  nature  of  their 
situation,  must  frequently  happen,  the  husband  decides  between 
them ;  and  sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  administer  a  little 
corporal  chastisement,  before  tranquillity  can  be  restored.    But 
if  any  one  of  the  ladies  complains  to  the  chief  of  the  town,  that 
her  husband  has  unjustly  punished  her,  and  shewn  an  undue 
partiality  to  some  other  of  his  wives,  the  affair  is  brought  to  a 
public  trial.     In  these  palavers^  however,  which  are  conducted 
chiefly  by  married  men,  I  was  informed  that  the  complaint  of 
the  wife,  is  not  always  considered  in  a  very  serious  light ;  and 
the  complainant  herself^  is  sometimes  convicted  of  strife  and 
contention,  and  left  without  remedy.     If  she  murmurs  at  the 
decision  of  the  court,  the  magic  rod  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  soon  puts 
an  end  to  the  business. 

The  children  of  the  Mandingoes  are  not  always  named  after 
their  relations;  but  frequently  in  consequence  of  some  remark- 
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able  occurfenoe.  Thus,  my  landlord  at  Kanialia,  was  called 
Karfa,  a  word  signifying  to  replace;  because  he  was  bom 
shortly  after  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers.  Other  names  are 
descriptive  of  good  or  had  quaVities ;  as  Modif  ^'  a  good  man  ;^ 
Fadihba^  ''father  of,  the  town,"  &c.:  ind^^the  very  nainiies  of 
their  towns  Jiave  something  descriptiw  in  thetn  ;  as  SibidaoloQ^ 
"  the  town  of  dboa  trees  ;"  Kenneyetoo,  '*  victuals^here ;"  DosUa^ 
••lift  your  spoon."  Others  appear  to  be  given  by.  way  of  re- 
proach^ as  Bammakoo,  ••  wash  a  crocodile ;''  Kdrranialla,  ••  no 
cup  to  drink  from,  &c."  A  chiM  Is  named,  wl^n  it  is  atyen  or 
^ht  days  old.  The  ceremony  commences  by  shaving  the 
infantas  head ;  and  a  dish  csMed  Dega^  made  Of  pounded  c<x*n 
and  sour  milk,  is  prepared  for  the  guests*  If  the  parents  ajre 
rich^  a  she^p  or  a  goat  is  comtnonly  added*  Xhjs  fotpt  i$  called 
X>ing  koon  lee,  ••  the  child's  head  shaving.?  Duricijg.  my  stay 
at  Kamalia,  I  was  present  at  four, different  feasts  of  this  kind, 
and  the  ceramony  was  the.  same .  in  each,  whether  the  child 
belonged  to  a  Bushreen  or  a  Kafir.  Tbe^^oolttiasterj  who 
officiated  as  priest  on  those  ocassions,  and:  rWha.  is  ii^eces- 
sarily  a  Bushreen,  first  said  a.  long.pr$,y>er  fever  th^\dggja; 
during  which  every  person  present  took/ held 'X)f  the  brim 
of  the,  calabash  with  hiji  right  haftd.  Aftei*  jthis^.th^  school-* 
master  took  th^  child  in  bis  .arms,  and:  said  a  second  prs^er. ; 
m  which  he  repeatedly  solicited  the  ble$s}ng.pf  God  upon 
the  child,  and  upon  all  the  company.  When  this  prayer  wm 
ended,  he  whispered  a  few  sentences  in  the  child's  ear,  and 
spit  three  tinie  in  its  face;  after  which  he  pronounced  its 
name  aloud,  and  returned  the  infant  to  the  mother.     This 
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part  of  the  certmbny  being  endcd^  the  father  of  the  dii]^ 
divided  the  dega'mto  a  number  of  balls,  ond  of  which  he 
distributed  to  every  person  present  And  inquiry  was  then 
made>  if  i^ny  person^  In  the  town  was  dangerously  ftick^  it  being 
usual,  in  such  6as^;  tc^  send  the  party  a  large  portion  of  the 
dfga ;  which  is  thought  to  possess  great  medical  virtues.^ 

Among  the  Negroes  every  individual,  besides  his  own  proper 
name,  has  likewise  a  k&rUang^  or  surname,  to  denote  the  family 
or  clan  to  whkh  he  belongs.  Some  of  these  families  ar? 
Very  numerous  and  powerful.  It  ts  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
various  kontongs  which  are  found  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
country  ;  though  the  knowledge  of  many  of  them  b  of  great 
service  to  the  travell^;  for  as  every  Negro  plumes  himself 
upon  the  importance,  or  the  antiquity  of  his  clan,  he  is  much 
flattered  virhen  he  is  addressed  by  his  kontong. 

Salutations,  among  the  Negroes  to  each  other,  when  they 
meet,  are  always  observed  ;  but  those  in  most  general  use 
among^  the  Kafirs,  are  Abbe  bMretto^ — E  ning  sent, — Anawarii 
&€.  all  of  which  have  nearly  the  same  meaning,  and  signify,  are 
youtoilk  or  to  that  effect.  There  are  likewise  salutations  which 
are  used  at  diffident  titties  of  the  day,  as  E  rung  soma,  good 
morning,  &c.  The  general  ai^wer  to  all  salutations,  \s  to 
repeat  the  kontong  of  the  person  who  salutes,  or  else  to  re^ 
pe^U:  the  salutation  itseif,  first  pronouncing  the  wcvd  marbabas 
toy  friend. 

*  Soon  after  baptism,  the  children  are  marked  in  different  parts  of  the  skio^  Uk 
a  manner  resembling  what  is  called  tatowing  in  the  South-sea  Islands. 
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The  Accomtt  of  the  Mmdingoei,  dmtinUed.^^^Their  Nothns  in 
respect  of  the  Planetary  Bodies,  and  tbe  Figure  of  the  Earth. 
— Their  religious  Opinions,  and  BeUef  in  n  Future  State^^^ 
Tbfir  Diseases  and  Methods  of  Treatment. -^Tbeir  Funeral 
Ceremonies,  Amusements,  Occupations,  Diet,  Arts,  Mam^ac^ 
tures,&c. 

The  Mandingoes,  and  1  bdieve  the  Negroes  §!>  general,  have 
no  artificial  method  of  diridirig  tiifle.  They  olailate  the 
jears  by  the  number  of  rainy  seasons.  They  portion  the  year 
into  moans,  and  reckon  the  daj^  by  so  many  suns.  The  day, 
they  divide  into  morning,  mid-day,  and  evening;  and  further 
subdivide  it,  when  necessary,  by  pointing  to  the  sikU'S  place  in 
the  Heavens.  I  frequently  inquired  lof  some  ^  them,  Avhat  be- 
came of  the  sun  ^urmg  the  night,  and  whether  we  should  see 
the  same  sun,  or  a  diiSn'ent  one,-  in  the  inerning :  but  I  found 
that  they  considered  t*ie  4^stioi>  as  very  childish.  The  sub- 
ject appeared  to  ifhem,  as  placed  beyond  the  i'^eh  ^  human 
investigation :  they  had  never  indulged  ai)onjecUire,  »or  Conned 
any  hypothesis  ^bout  the  matter.  1^  inooti,  by  ^varykig  hoc 
form,  has  more  attracted  their  attention.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon,  w^hioh  they  lodk  upon  to  be  newly 


created,  the  Pagan  natives,  as  well  as  Mahomedans,  say  a 
short  prayer ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  visible  adoration 
which  the  Kafirs  offer  up  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This  prayer 
is  pronounced  in  a  whisper ;  the  party  holding  up  his  hands 
before  his  face :  its  purport  (as  I  have  been  assured  by  many 
different  people)  is  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  kindness 
through  the  ei^istence  of  the^  past  moopi  and  to  solicit  a  co^i- 
tikiuation;  of  his  favour  during  that  of  the  new  one.  At  the 
conglusipn,  they  spit  upon  their  hands,  and  rub  them  over  their 
faces.  This  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  ceremony^  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Heathens  in  the  days  of  Job.^ 

Great  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  the  changes  of  this 
luminary,  in  its  monthly  course;  and  it  is  thought  very  un- 
lucky to  begin  a  journey,  or  any  other  work  of  consequence, 
in  the  last  quarter.  An  eclipse,  wliether  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
is  supposed  to  be  effected  by  witchcrafL  The  stars  are  very 
little  regarded  ;  and  the  whole  study  of  astronomy  appears  to 
them  as  a  useless  pursuit,  and  attended  to  by  such  persons  only 
as  deal  in  magic. 

Their  notions  of  geography,  are  equally  puerile.  They  ima- 
gine that  the  world  is  an  extended  plain,  the  termination  of 
which  no  $ye  has  discovered  ;  it  being,  they  say,  overhung 
with  clouds  and  darkness.  They  describe  the  sea  as  a  large 
river  of  salt  water,  on  the  farther  shore  of  which  is  situated  a 
country  called  Tobaiibp  doo  ;  *«  the  land  of  the  white  people/* 
At  a  distance  from  Tobaubo  dpo,  they  describe  another  country^, 

•  Chap.  xKxi.  vcr.  %6^  27,  28. 
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which  they  alledge  is  inhabited  by  cannibals  of  gigantic  size, 
called  Koomu  This  country  they  call  Jong  sang  doo  **  the 
*^  land  where  the  slaves  are  sold/'  But  of  all  countries  in  the 
world  their  own  appears  to  them  as  the  best,  and  their  own 
people  as  the  happiest  ^  and  they  pity  the  fate  of  other  nationii, 
who  have  been  placed  by  Providence  in  less  fertile  and  less 
fortunate  districts.. 

Some  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  N^roes,  though 
blended  with  the  weakest  credulity  and  superstition,  are  not 
unworthy  attention.  I  have  conversed  with  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, upon  the  subject  of  their  faith,  and  can  pronounce, 
without  the  smallest  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  belief  of  one 
God,  and  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  is  entire 
and  universal  among  them.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that, 
except  on  the  appearance  of  a  new  moon,  as  before  related, 
the  Pagan  natives  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  up  prayers 
.  and  supplications  to  the  Alm^hty.  They  represent  the  Deity, 
indeed,  as  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things ;  but  in  general 
they  consider  him  as  a  Being  so  remote,  and  of  so  exalted  a 
nature,  that  it  is  idle  to  imagine  the  feeble  supplications  of 
wretched  mortals  can  reverse  the  decrees,  and  change  the  pur- 
poses of  unerring  Wisdom.  If  they  are  asked,  for  what  reason 
then  do  they  oflfer  up  a  prayer  on  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  ;  the  answer  is,  that  custom  has  made  it  necessary :  they 
do  it,  because  their  fathers  did  it  before  them.  Such  is  the 
blindness  of  unassisted  nature  I  The  concerns  of  this  world,  they 
believe,  are  committed  by  the  Almighty  to  the  superintendance 
and  direction  of  subordinate  spirits,  ov^r  whom  they  suppose 

Nn 
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that  certain  magical  ceremonies  have  great  influence.  A  white 
fowl,  suspended  to  the  branch  of  a  particular  tree  ;  a  snake's 
head,  or  a  few  handfuls  of  fruit,  are  offerings  which  ignorance 
and  superstition  frequently  present,  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  or 
to  conciliate  the  &vour,  of  these  tutelary  agents.  But  it  is  not 
often  that  the  Negroes  make  their  religious  opinions  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  :  when  interrogated,  in  particular,  conoern** 
ing  their  ideas  of  a  future  state,  they  express  themselves  with 
great  reverence,  but  endeavour  to  shorten  the  disoission  by 
observing— -mo  o  mo  inta  alio,  ^^  no  man  knows  any  thing  about 
it.''  They  are  content,  they  say,  to  follow  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  their  forefathers,  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
life;  and  when  this  wc»:ld  presents  no  objects  of  enjoyment  or 
comfort,  they  seem  to  look  with  anxiety  towards  another,  which 
they  believe  will  be  better  suited  to  their  mitures ;  but  concerning 
which  they  are  far  from  indulging  vain  aad  delusive  conjectures* 
The  Mandingoes  seldom  attain  extreme  old  age.  At  forty^ 
most  of  them  become  gray  haired,  and  covered  with  wrinkles ; 
and  but  few  of  them  survive  the  age  of  fifty-five,  or  sixty. 
They  calculate  the  years^  of  their  lives,  as  I  have  already  ob* 
served,  by  the  number  of  rainy  seasons  (there  being  but  one 
such  in  the  year) ;  and  distinguish  each  year  by  a  particular 
name,  founded  on  some  remarkable  occurence  which  hap** 
pened  in  that  year.  Thus  they  say  the  year  of  the  Farbarma 
war  ;  the  year  of  the  Kaarta  war ;  the  year  on  which  Gadou 
was  plundered,  &c.  &c. ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  year 
1796,  will  in  many  places  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Tobaubo  tambisangy  **  the  year  the  white  man  passed  ;"  as  such 
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an  oocurrenoe  would  naturally  form  an  epoch  in  their  tradi* 
tional  history. 

.  But»  notwithstanding  that  longevity  is  uncommon  among 
them,  it  appeared  to  me  that  their  diseases  are  but  few  in 
number.  Their  simple  diet,  and  active  way  of  life,  preserve 
them  from  many  of  those  disorders,  which  embitter  the  days 
of  luxury  and  idleness.  Fevers  and  fluxes  are  the  most  common, 
and  the  most  fatal.  For  these,  they  general  apply  saphies 
to  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  perform  a  great  many  other 
superstitious  ceremonies ;  some  of  which  are,  indeed,  w6ll  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  patient  with  the  hope  of  recovery,  and 
divert  his  mind  from  brooding  over  his  own  danger.  But  I 
have  sometimes  observed  among  them,  a  more  systematic  mode 
of  treatment.  On  the  first  attack  of  a  fever,  wl^n  the  patient 
complains  of  cold,  he  is  frequently  placed  in  a  sort  of  vapour 
bath  :  this  is  done  by  spreading  branches  of  the  nauclea  orien^ 
talis  upon  hot  wood  embers,  and  laying  the  patient  upon  them, 
wrapped  up  in  a  large  cotton  cloth.  Water  is  then  sprinkled 
upon  the  branches,  which  descending  to  the  hot  embers,  soon 
covers  the  patient  with  a  cloud  of  vapour,  in  which  he  is 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  embers  are  almost  extingui^ed. 
This  practice  commonly  produces  a  profuse  perspiration,  and 
wonderfully  relieves  the  sufferer. 

For  the  dysentery,  they  use  the  bark  of  different  treea 
reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  patient's  food ;  but  thia 
practice  is  in  general  very  unsuccessful. 

The  other  diseases  which  prevail  among  the  Negroes,  are 
the  yaws  ;  the  eUpbantiasis ;  and  a  leprosy  of  the  very  worst  kind. 

Nns 
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This  last  mentioned  complaint  appears,  at  the  beginning,  in 
scurfy  spots  upon  different  part  of  the  body  ;  which  finally 
settle  upon  the  hands  or  feet,  where  the  skin  becomes  withered, 
and  cracks  in  many  places.  At  length,  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
swell  and  ulcerate  ;  the  discharge  is  acrid  and  fetid ;  the  nails 
drop  off,  and  the  bones  of  the  fingers  become  carious,  and 
separate  at  the  joints*  In  this  manner  the  disease  continues 
to  spread,  frequently  until  the  patient  loses  all  his  fingers  and 
toes.  Even  the  hands  and  feet  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
this  inveterate  malady,  to  which  the  Negroes  give  the  name  of 
bulla  jou^  «  incurable." 

The  Guinea  worm  is  likewise  very  common  in  certain  places, 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
Negroes  attribute  this  disease,  which  has  been  described  by 
many  writers,  to  bad  water ;  and  alledge  that  the  people  who 
drink  from  wells,  are  more  subject  to  it  than  those  who  drink 
from  streams.  To  the  same  cause,  they  attribute  the  swelling 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck  (goitres),  which  are  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  Bambarra.  I  observed  also,  in  the  interior 
countries,  a  few  instances  of  simple  gonorrhoea  ;  but  never  the 
confirmed  lues.  On  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
Negroes  are  better  surgeons  than  physicians.  I  found  them 
very  successful  in  their  management  of  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions, and  their  splints  and  bandages  are  simple,  and  easily 
removed.  The  patient  is  laid  upon  a  soft  mat,  and  the  frac- 
tured limb  is  frequently  bathed  with  cold  water.  All  abscesses 
they  open  with  the  actual  cautery  ;  and  the  dressings  are  com- 
posed of  either  soft  leaves.  Shea  butter,  or  cows'  dung,  as  the 
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case  seems,  in  their  judgment,  to  require.  iTowards  the  Coast, 
where  a  supply  of  European  lancets  can  be  procured,  they  some- 
times perform  phlebotomy ;  and  in  cases  of  local  inflammation, 
a  curious  sort  of  cupping  is  practised.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed by  making  inscisions  in  the  part,  ind  applying  to  it  a 
bullock's  horn,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  end.  The  operator 
then  takes  a  piece  of  bees* wax  in  his  mouth,  and  putting  his 
lips  to  the  hole,  extracts  the  air  from  the  horn  ;  and  by  a  dex- 
terous use  of  his  tongue,  stops  up  the  hole  with  the  wax.  This 
method  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  in  general  produces 
a  plentiful  discharge. 

Wlien  a  person  of  consequence  dies,  the  relations  and  neigh- 
bours:  meet  together,  and  manifest  their  sorrow  by  loud  and      • 
dismal  bowlings.    A  bullock  or  goat  is  killed  for  such  persons  as 
come  to  assist  at  the  funeral ;  which  generally  takes  place  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  party  died.    The  Ne- 
groes have  no  appropriate  burial  places,  and  frequently  dig  the 
grave  in  the  floor  of  the  deceased  s  hut,  or  in  the  shade  of   ^l■ 
a  favourite  tree.    The  body  is  dressed  in  white  cotton,  and 
wrapped  up  in  a  mat.    It  is  carried  to  the  grave,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  by  the  relations.   If  the  grave  is  without  the  walla 
of' the  town,  a  number  of  prickly  bushes  are  laid  upon  it>  to 
prevent  the  wolves  from  digging  up  the  body  ;  but  I  never 
observed  that  any  stone  was  placed  over  the  grave^.as  a  monu- 
ment or  memorial. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  Negroes  chiefly  in  a  moral 
light ;  and  confined  myself  to  the  most  prominent  features  in 
their  mental  character :   their  domestic  amusements^  occupa- 
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tions,  and  diet ;  their  arts  and  manu&ctttri3\  with  samt  otfwr 
subordinate  objectSi  are  now  to  be  noticed. 

Of  their  music  and  danc9s^  'sopie  account  has  incidentally 
been  given  in  different  parts  o[  my  Journal.  On  the  first  of 
these  headsy  I  have  now  to  add  a  list  of  th^  ctiuaical  msbru-- 
ments^  the  principal  of  which  .are»—^he  koonting,  a  sort  df  guitar 
with  three  strings ; — ^the  korro,  a  large  harp^^  with  eighteen 
strings  ;-«-the  simbmg,  a  small  harp^  with  seven  strii^  ^ — the 
hdtafoUi  an  instrument  composed  of  twenty  pieces  of  hard  wood 
of  different  lengths,  with  the  shells  of  gourds  hui^  underneath, 
to  increase  the  sound ; — the  tangtang,  a  drum,  open  at  the  lower 
end ;  and  lastly,  the  tabala,  a  large  drum,  commonly  used  to 
spread  an  alarm  through  the  country.  Besides  these,  they  make 
use  of  small  flutes^  bowstrings,  elephants'  teeth,  and  bells  ;  and 
at  all  their  dances  and  concerts,  dapping  of  bands  appears  to  conr 
stitute  a  necessary  part  of  the  chorus. 

With  the  love  of  music  is  naturally  connected  a  taste  for 
poetry ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  poets  of  Africa,  they  are  in  a 
great  measure  exempted  from  that  neglect  and  indigence;,  which 
in^  Qiore  polished  countries  commonly  attend  the  votaries  of  the 
Miises.  Th^  consist  of  two  classes ;  the  most  muneroua  are 
the  singing  men^  called  JiUi  kea,  mentioned,  in  a  former  part  of  ^ 
my  narrative.  One  or  more  of  these  may  be  found  in  every 
town.  They  sing  extempore  songs,  in  honour  of  their  chiefs 
men,  or  any  other  persons  who  are  willing  to  give  **  solid  pu4^ 
•*  ding  for  empty  praise.'*  But  a  ndtier  part  of  then:  oflBoe  is  to 
recite  the  historical  events  of  their  ODuntry :  hence,  in  war,^  they 
aoccHnpany  the  soldiers  to  the  field ;  in  order,  by  recitii^  the 
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great  actions  of  their  ancestors^  to  awaken  in  them  a  spirit  of 
glorious  emulation.  The  other  class  are  devotees  of  the  Maho- 
medan  &ith,  who  travel  about  the  country,  singing  devout 
hymns,  and  performing  religious  ceremonies,  to  conciliate  the 
fstvour  of  the  Almighty;  eith»  in  averting  calamity,  or  insur- 
ing success  to  any  enterprize.  Both  destjriptions  of  these  iti- 
nerant bards  are  much  employed  and  respected  by  the  people, 
and  very  liberal  contritxitions  are  made  fdr  them; 

The  usual  diet  of  the  Negroes  is  somewhat  diff^nt  in 
different  districts ;  in  general,  the  people  of  free  condition 
breakfast  about  daybreak,  upon  gruel  made  of  m^l  and  watet", 
with  a  little  of  the  fruit  of  the  tamarind  to  give  it  an  acid 
taste.  About  two  o'clock  in  fhe  afternoon,  a  sort  of  hasty 
pudding,  with  a  little  Shea  butter,  \i  the  common  meal ;  but 
the  supper  constitutes  the  principal  repast,  and  is  seldom  ready 
bdbre  midnight.  This  consists  almost  universally  of  kouskous, 
with  a  small  portion  of  animal  food;  or  Shea  butter,  mixed  with 
h.  In  eating,  the  Kafirs^  as  well  aA  li^ahomedans,  use  the  right 
hand  only. 

The  beverage  of  the  Pagan  Negroes,  are  beer  and,  mead ;  of 
each  of  which  they  frequently  drink  to  e^tcess.  The  Maho- 
medan  converts  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  natives  of  all 
descriptions  take  ^ufF  and  smoke  tobacco ;  their  pipea  are 
Utade  of  wood,  with  an  earthen  bowl  of  cutious  Workmanship. 
But  in  the  interior  couhti^ies,  the  greatest  of  all  luxut4to  b  salt. 
It  Would  appear  strange  to  an  European,  to  see  a  child  suck  a 
piece  of  rock-salt,  as  if  it  were  sugar.  This>^.  however,  I  have 
frequetuly  teen ;  although,  in  the  inland  parts,  the  pooirer  class 
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of  inhabitants  are  so  very  rarely  indulged  with  this  precious 
article^  that  to  say  a  man  eats  salt  with  bis  victuals^  is  the  same 
as  saying,  be  is  a  rich  man.  I  have  myself  suffered  great  incon«- 
venience  from  the  scarcity  of  this  article.  The  long  use  of 
vegetable  food,  creates  so  painful  a  longing  for  salt,  that  no 
words  can  sufficiently  describe  it. 

The  Negroes  in  general,  and  the  Mandingoes  in  particular, 
are  considered  by  the  whites  on  the  Coast  as  an  indolent  and 
inactive  people ;  I  think,  without  reason.  The  nature  of  the 
climate  is,  indeed,  unfavourable  to  great  exertion ;  but  surely 
a  people  cannot  justly  be  denominated  habitually  indolent, 
whose  wants  are  supplied,  not  by  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  nature,  but  by  their  own  exertions.  Few  people  work 
harder,  when  occasion  requires,  than  the  Mandingoes ;  but  not 
having  many  opportunities  of  turning  to  advantage,  the  super* 
fluous  produce  of  their  labour,  they  are  content  with  cultivating 
as  much  ground  only,  as  is  necessary  for  their  own  support. 
The  labours  of  the  field  give  them  pretty  full  employment 
during  the  rains  ;  and  in  the  dry  season,  the  people  who  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  rivers,  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  fishing. 
The  fish  are  taken  in  wicker  baskets,  or  with  small  cotton 
nets;  and  are  preserved  by  being  first  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
afterwards  rubbed  with  Shea  butter,  to  prevent  them  from 
contracting  firesh  moisture.  Others  of  the  natives  employ 
themselves  in  hunting.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows ; 
but  the  arrows  in  common  use  are  not  poisoned.*    They  are 

*  Poisoned  arrows  are  used  chiefly  in  war.  The  poison,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  deadly,  is  prepared  from  a  shrub  called  hona  (a  species  of  ecbitis),  which  is 
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very  dexterous  marksmen,  and  will  hit  a  lizard  on  a  tree,  or 
any  other  small  object,  at  an  amazing  distance.  They  likewise 
kill  Guinea-fowls,  partridges,  and  pidgeons,  but  never  on  the 
wing.  While  the  men  are  occupied  in  these  pursuits,  the 
women  are  very  diligent  in  manufacturing  cotton-cloth.  They 
prepare  the  cotton  for  spinning,  by  laying  it  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  upon  a  smooth  stone,  or  piece  of  wood,  and  rolling 
the  seeds  out  with  a  thick  iron  spindle ;  and  they  spin  it  with 
the  distaff.  The  thread  is  not  fine,  but  well  twisted,  and  makes 
a  very  durable  cloth.  A  woman  with  common  diligence,  will 
spin  from  six  to  nine  garments  of  this  cloth  in  one  year ;  which, 
according  to  its  fineness,  will  sell  for  a  minkalli  and  a  half,  or 
two  minkallies  each  *  The  weaving  is  performed  by  the  men. 
The  loom  is  made  exactly  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
Europe ;  but  so  small  and  narrow,  that  the  web  is  seldom  more 
than  four  inches  broad.  The  shuttle  is  of  the  common  con- 
struction ;  but  as  the  thread  is  coarse,  the  chamber  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  European  • 

The  women  die  this  cloth  of  a  rich  and  listing  blue  colour, 
by  the  following  simple  process :  the  leaves  of  the  indigo  when 
fresh  gathered,  are  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and  mixed  in 
a  large  earthen  jar,  with  a  strong  ley  of  wood  ashes  ;  chamber- 
very  common  in  the  woods.  The  leaves  of  this  shrub,  when^  boiled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  yield  a  thick  black  juice,  into  which  the  Negroes  dip  a  cotton 
thread ;  this  thread  they  fasten  round  the  iron  of  the  arrow,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  the  arrow,  when  it  has  sunk  beyond  the  barbs, 
without  leaving  the  iron  point,  and  the  poisoned  thread,  in  the  wound. 

*  A  minkalli  is  a  quantity  of  gold,  nearly  equal  in  value  to  ten  shillings  sterling. 
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ley  is  aoroetimea  added.  The  cloth  is  steeped  in  tlus  mixture^ 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  acquired  the  proper  shade. 
In  Kaarta  and  Ludamar,  where  the  indigo  is  not  plentiM,  they 
collect  the^  leaver  and  dry  them  in  the  sun ;  and  when  thqr 
wish  to  use  them,  they  reduce  a  sufficient  quantity  to  powder^ 
and  mix  it  with  the  ley  as  before  mentioned.  Either  way,  the 
colour  is  very  beautiful,  with  a  fine  purple  g^oss ;  and  equaU  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  best  Indian  or  European  blue.  This  cloth  is 
cut  into  various  pieces,  and  sewed  into  garments,  with  needles 
of  the  natives'  own  making. 

As  the  arts  of  weaving,  dying,  sewing,  &c.  may  easily  be  ac- 
quired, those  who  exercise  them  are  not  considered  in  Africa 
as  following  any  particular  profession ;  for  almost  every  slave 
can  weave,  and  every  boy  can  sew.  The  only  artists  which 
are  distinctly  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  N^roes,  and  who 
value  themselves  on  exercising  appropriate  and  peculiar  trades, 
are  the  manufeicturers  of  leather  and  of  iroTL  The  first  of  these, 
are  called  Karrankea  (or  as  the  word  is  sometimes  pronounced 
Gaungay).  They  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  town,  and 
they  frequently  travel  through  the  country  in  the  exercise  of 
their  calling.  They  tan  and  dress  leather  with  very  great  ex- 
peditbn,  by  steeping  the  hide  first  in  a  mixture  of  wood-ashes 
and  water,  until  it  parts  with  the  hair ;  and  afterwards  by  using 
the  pounded  leaves  of  a  tree  called  goOi  as  an  astringent.  They 
are  at  great  pains  to  render  the  hide  as  soft  and  pliant  as  pos- 
sible,, by  rubbing  it  frequently  between  their  hands,  and  beating 
it  upon  a  stone.  The  hides  of  bullocks  are  converted  chiefly 
into  sandals,  and  therefore  require  less  care  in  dressing  than  the 
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skins  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  are  used  for  covering  quivers 
and  saphieSi  and  in  making  sheaths  for  swords  and  knives,  belts^ 
pockets,  and  a  variety  of  ornaments.  These  skins  are  commonly 
dyed  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour ;  the  red,  by  means  of  millet 
stalks  reduced  to  powder ;  and  the  yellow,  by  the  root  of  a 
plant,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten. 

The  DQuinufacturers  in  iron  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  liCar-* 
rankeas ;  but  they  appear  to  have  studied  their  business  with 
equal  diligence.  The  Negroes  on  the  Coast  being  cheaply 
supplied  with  iron  from  the  European  traders,  never  attempt 
the  manufacturing  of  this  article  themselves ;  but  in  the  inland 
parts,^  the  natives  smelt  this  useful  metal  in  such  quantities,  as 
not  only  to  supply  themselves  from  it  with  all  necessary 
weapons  and  instruments,  but  even  to  make  it  an  article  of 
commerce  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  states.  During  my 
stay  at  Kamalia,  there  was  a  smelting  furnace  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  hut  where  I  lodged,  and  the  owner  and  his 
workmen  made  no  seci^t  about  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
operation ;  and  r-eadily  allowed  me  to  examine  the  furnace,  and 
assist  them  ia  breaking  the  iron-stone.  The  furnace  was  a 
circular  tbw.er  of  clay^  about  ten  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in 
diameter ;  surrounded  in  two  places  witii  withes,  to  prevent  the 
clay  from  cracking  and  falling  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the 
heat.  Round  the  lower  part,  on  a  level  with  the  ground  (but 
not  so  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  whfch  was  somewhat 
concave),  w^ere  made  seven  openings,  into  every  one  of  which 
were  placed  thr^ae  tubes  of  clay,  and  the  openings  again 
plastered  up  in  such  a  manner  that  iv>  air  could  enter  the 

Oos 
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furnace,  but  through  the  tubes ;  by  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  which  they  regulated  the  fire.  These  tubes  were  formed  by 
plastering  a  mixture  of  clay  and  grass  round  a  smooth  roller 
of  wood,  which  as  soon  as  the  clay  began  to  harden  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  tube  left,  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  iron-stone 
which  I  saw  was  very  heavy,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  with  greyish 
specks ;  it  was  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
A  bundle  of  dry  wood  was  first  put  into  the  furnace,  and 
covered  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  was 
brought,  ready  burnt,  from  the  woods.  Over  this  was  laid  a 
stratum  of  iron-stone,  and  then  another  of  charcoal,  and  so  on, 
until  the  furnace  was  quite  full.  The  fire  was  applied  through 
one  of  the  tubes,  and  blown  for  some  time  with  bellows  made 
of  goats'  skins.  The  operation  went  on  very  slowly  at  first,  and 
it  was  some  hours  before  the  flame  appeared  above  the  furnace  ; 
but  after  this,  it  burnt  with  great  violence  all  the  first  night ; 
and  the  people  who  attended  put  in  at  times  more  charcoal. 
On  the  day  following  the  fire  was  not  so  fierce,  and  on  the 
second  night,  some  of  the  tubes  were  withdrawn,  and  the  air 
allowed  to  have  freer  access  to  the  furnace ;  but  the  heat  was 
still  very  great,  and  a  bluish  flame  rose  some  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  furnace.  On  the  third  day  from  the  commencement 
of  the  operation,  all  the  tubes  were  taken  out,  the  ends  of 
many  of  them  being  vitrified  with  the.  heat ;  but  the  metal  was 
not  removed  until  some  days  afterwards,  when  the  whole  was 
perfectly  cool.  Part  of  the  furnace  was  then  taken  down,  and 
the  iron  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  large  irregular  mass,  with 
pieces  of  charcoal  adhering  to  it.     It  was  sonorous-;  and  when 
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any  portion  was  broken  off,  the  fracture  exhibited  a  granulated 
appearance,  like  broken  steel.  The  owner  informed  me  that 
many  parts  of  this  cake  were  useless,  but  still  there  was  good 
iron  enough  to  repay  him  for  his  trouble.  This  iron,  or  rather 
steel,  is  formed  into  various  instruments,  by  being  repeatedly 
heated  in  a  forge,  the  heat  of  which  is  urged  by  a  pair  of 
double  bellows,  of  a  very  simple  construction,  being  made  of 
two  goats' skins ;  the  tubes  from  which  unite,  before  they  enter 
the  forge,  and  supply  a  constant  and  very  regular  blast.  The 
hammer,  forceps,  and  anvil,  are  all  very  simple,  and  the  work- 
manship (particularly  in  the  formation  of  knives  and  spears) 
is  not  destitute  of  merit.  The  iron,  indeed,  is  hard  and  brittle ; 
and  requires  much  labour  before  it  can  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose. 

Most  of  the  African  blacksmiths  are  acquainted  also  with  the 
method  of  smelting  gold,  in  which  process  they  use  an  alkaline 
salt,  obtained  from  a  ley  of  burnt  corn-stalks  evaporated  to 
dryness.  They  likewise  draw  the  gold  into  wire,  and  form  it 
into  a  variety  of  ornaments,  some  of  which  are  executed  with 
a  great  deal  of  taste  and  ingenuity. 

Such  is  the  chief  information  I  obtained,  concerning  the 
present  state  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  those  regions  of 
Africa  which  I  explored  in  my  journey.  I  might  add,  though 
it  is  scarce  worthy  observation,  that  in  Bambarra  and  Kaarta, 
the  natives  make  very  beautiful  baskets,  hats,  and  other  articles, 
both  for  use  and  ornament,  from  rushes,  which  they  stain  of 
different  colours ;  and  they  contrive  also  to  cover  their  cala- 
bashes with  interwoven  cane,  dyed  in  the  same  manner. 
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lu  all  the  laborious  occupations  above  described^  the  master 
and  his  slaves  work  together,  without  any  distinction  of  supe* 
riority.  Hired  servants,  by  which  I  mean  persons  of  free  con- 
dition, voluntarily  working  for  pay,  are  unknown  in  Africa ; 
and  this  observation  naturally  leads  me  to  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves,  and  the  various  means  by  which  they  are 
reduced  to  so  miserable  a  state  of  servitude.  This  unfortunate 
class  are  found,  I  believe,  in  all  parts  of  this  extensive  country, 
and  constitude  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  with  the 
states  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  with  the  nations  of 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Observations  concerning  the  State  and  Sources  of  Slavery  in 

Africa. 

A.  STATE  of  subordination^  and  certain  inequalities  of  rank  and 
condition,  are  inevitable  in  every  stage  of  civil  society ;  but 
when  this  subordination  is  carried  to  so  great  a  lengthy  that  the 
persons  and  services  of  one  part  of  the  community  are  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  another  part,  it  miay  then  be  denominated  a 
state  of  slavery  ;  and  in  this  condition  of  life,  a  great  body  of 
the  Negro  inhabitants  of  Africa  have  continued  from  the  most 
early  period  of  their  history  ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  their 
children  are  born  to  no  other  inheritance. 

The  slaves  in  Africa,  I  suppose,  are  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  one  to  the  freemen.  They  claim  no  reward  for 
their  services,  except  food  and  clothing ;  and  are  treated  with 
kindness,  or  severity,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  disposition 
of  their  masters.  Custom,  however,  has  established  certain 
rules  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which  it  is  thought 
dishonourable  ta  violate.  Thus,  the  domestic  slaves,  or  such 
as  are  born  in  a  man's  own  house,  are  treated  with  more  lenity 
than  those  which  are  purchased  with  money.  The  authority 
of  the  master  over  the  domestic  slave,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
observed,  extends  only  to  reasonable  correction  ;  for  the  master 
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cannot  sell  his  domestic,  without  having  first  brought  him  to 
a  public  trial,  before  the  chief  men  of  the  place .♦  But  these 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  master,  extend  not  to  the  case 
of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  nor  to  that  of  slaves  purchased  with 
money.  All  these  unfortunate  beings  are  considered  as  stran- 
gers and  foreigners,  who  have  no  right  to  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  may  be  treated  with  severity,  or  sold  to  a  stranger, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  their  owners.  There  are,  indeed, 
regular  markets,  where  slaves  of  this  description  are  bought 
and  sold  ;  and  the  value  of  a  slave  in  the  eye  of  an  African 
purchaser,  increases  in  proportion  to  his  distance  from  his 
native  kingdom  :  for  when  slaves  are  only  a  few  days*  journey 
from  the  place  of  their  nativity,  they  frequently  effect  their 
escape ;  but  when  one  or  more  kingdoms  intervene,  escape 
being  more  difficult,  they  are  more  readily  reconciled  to  their 
situation.  On  this  account,  the  unhappy  slave  is  frequently 
transferred  from  one  dealer  to  another,  until  he  has  lost  all 
hopes  of  returning  to  his  native  kingdom.  The  slaves  which 
are  purchased  by  the  Europeans  on  the  Coast,  are  chiefly  of 
this  description  ;  a  few  of  them  are  collected  in  the  petty  wars, 
hereafter  to  be  described,  which  take  place  near  the  Coast ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  brought  down  in  large  caravans^ 

•  In  time  of  famine,  the  master  is  permitted  to  sell  one  or  more  of  his 
domestics,  to  purchase  provisions  for  his  family  ;  and  in  case  of  the  master's 
insolvency,  the  domestic  slaves  are  sometimes  seized  upon  by  the  creditors ;  and  if 
the  master  cannot  redeem  them,  they  are  liable  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his 
debts.  These  are  the  only  cases  that  I  recollect,  in  which  the  domestic  slaves  arc 
liable  to  be  sold,  without  any  misconduct  or  demerit  of  their  own. 
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from  the  inland  ooimtries^  of  which  niany  are  unknown,  even 
by  name,  to  the  Europeans.  The  slaves  which  are  thus  brought 
from  the  interior,  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes; 

firstj  such  as  were  slaves  from  their  birth,  having  been  bom  of 
enslaved  mothers ;  secondly ^  such  as  were  born  free;  but  who 
afterwards,  by  whatever  means,  became  slaves.  Those  of  the 
first  description,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  %  for  prisoners 
taken  in  war  (at  least  such  as  are  taken  in  open  and  declared 
war,  when  one  kingdom  avows  hostilities  against  another)  are 
generally  of  this  description.  The  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  free  people,  to  the  enslaved,  throughout  Africa,  has 
already  been  noticed  ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  men  of  free 
condition,  have  many  advantages  over  the  slaves,  even  in  war 
time.  They  are  in  general  better  armed,  and  well  mounted  ; 
and  can  either  fight  or  escape,  with  some  hopes  of  success  ;  but 
the  slaves,  who  have  only  tlieir  spears  and  bows,  and  of  whom 
great   numbers  are   loaded   with   baggage,   become    an  easy 

,prey.  Thus,  when  Mansong,  King  of  Barabarra,  made  war 
upon  Kaarta  (as  I  have  related  in  a  former  Chapter),  he  took 
in  one  day  nine  hundred  prisoners,  of  which  number  not  more 
than  seventy  were  free  men.  Tljis  account  I  received  from 
Daman  Jumma,  who  had  thirty  slaves  at  Kemmoo,all  of  whom 
were  made  prisoners  by  Mansong.  Again,  when  a  freeman  is 
taken  prisoner,  his  friends  will  sometimes  ransom  him,  by 
giving  two  slaves  in  exchange ;  hut  when  a  slave  is  taken,  he 
has  no  hopes  of  such  redemption^  To  these  disadvantages,  it 
is  to  be  added,  that  the  Slatees,  who  purchase  slaves  in  the 
interior  countries^  and  carry  them  down  to  the  Coast  for  sale^ 
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^iftahtly  pt^et  Miieh  Hi  hdt6  hetn  iti  thttt  6atidh\on  bf  Vik 
ftotti  their  lAfancy,  well  kiWWiitg  that  ttieSi  liairti  fefefti  «KiW^ 
f bitted  to  hunger  and  fatigue,  drtd  are  bfett*  eble  td  sflStfeifl  th* 
hardfifhrpsof  a  long  and  painful  joUfrtey,  thart  fre6  men  ;  «nd«A 
then-  reaching  the  Coast,  if  notrpportunity  6ffers  of  selling  thefti 
to  advantage,  they  can  easily  be  made  to  maintahl  themselves 
by  their  labour  ;  neither  are  they  so  apt  to  attempt  making  their 
Escape,  ^s  thoie  wh6  have  once  tasted  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

Slaves  df  the  second  description,  generally  becdhie  such  by 
one  or  other  of  the  following  causes,  i.  Captivity.  2.  Famine^ 
5.  Insolvency.  4.  Crimes.  A  freeman  may,  by  the  established 
customs  of  Africa,  become  a  silave,  by  being  taken  in  war.  War, 
is  of  all  others,  the  most  productive  source,  and  was  probably 
the  origin,  of  slavery  ;  for  when  one  nation  had  taken  from 
another,  a  greater  number  of  captives  than  could  be  exdhanged 
on  equal  terras,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  conquerors, 
finding  it  inconvenient  to  maintain  their  prisoners,  would  com- 
pel them  to  labour ;  at  first,  perhaps,  only  for  their  own  support ;  * 
but  afterwards  to  support  their  masters-  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  a  known  fact,  that  prisoners  of  war  in  Africa,  are  the  slaves 
of  the  conquerors ;  and  when  the  weak  or  unsuccessful  warrior, 
begs  for  mercy  beneath  the  uplifted  spear  of  his  opponent,  he 
gives  up  at  the  same  time  his  claim  to  liberty  ;  and  purchases 
his  life  at  the  expence  of  his  freedom. 

In  a  country,  divided  into  a  thousand  petty  states,  mostly 
independent  and  jealous  of  each  other ;  where  every  freeman 
is  accustomed  to  arms,  and  fond  of  military  achievements; 
where  the  youth  who  has  practised  the  bow  and  spear  from 
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his  infenc^t  longs  fpr  nothing  90  mudb  a»  an  oppcartunity 
to  ^bplay  h\»  valour,  it  is  natural  to  imaging  that  wara  fn^ 
quently  wigioate  from  very  friYobus  provocation*  Wh«i  oi» 
nfttioa  is  more  iK>werful  than  another,  a  pretext  is  seldom 
wanting  for  eoramencing  lioatilitfes.  Thus  the  war  between 
K^aaga  and  Kasson  was  occasioned  by  the  detention  of  a 
fugitive  j^ave ;  that  between  Bambarra  and  Kaarta  by  the  losi 
1^  a  few  cattle.  Other  cases  of  the  same  nature  perpetually 
occMJt,  in  which  the  folly  or  niad  ambition  of  their  prinras>  and 
the^eal  of  their  religious  enthusiasts,  give  full  employment  to 
thfr  scythe  of  desolation. 

The  wars  of  Africa  are  of  two  kinds,,  wliich  are  disftingui^ied 
by  dtflRtf qnt  appellations :  that  species  which  bears  the  greatest 
reetemblance  to  our  European  conAests^  is  denominated  bHIi^  a 
wofd  signifying  ^  to  call  out,"'  because  such  wave  are  openly 
avo¥red>  and  previoualy  declared.  Wars  of  this  description  in 
Afoioa,  eoramoidy  tenaaisiafce,  however^  in  the  ecrarse  of  a  sin^ 
campaign.  A  battle  is  fought ;  the  vanqtibl^  seldom  tbhik  of 
jfiallying again ;  the whgie inhabitants heoonttpamc struck;  and 
♦he  conquecors  h»ve  oaly  ta  bind  the  slavea^^d  cany  oflF  their 
plunder  and  tfaoir  victims.  Su^  of  the  priaoners  as>  throi^ 
age  or  iofW roil^,  are  unable  to  endure  &t^e^  or  ane  found  unfit 
for  sakf  are  cpnstdjered  as  usdeiis ;  m\d  I  ba^ve  na  dpobt  are 
frequently  put  to  death*  The  t»me  fate  oommoniy  awaka  a 
ohief,.  or  any  either  parson  who  has  taken  a  very  distisguidQied 
part  in  the  war.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  tiiat^  woftwithr 
«tancj^  Xhi»  exterminating  system>it  is  surprising  torb^hpld 
how  soon  an  African  town   is  rebuilt  and  ]:ep«Of>led.     The 
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cTrcumstance  arises  probably  from  this ;  that  thejr  pitched 
battles  are  few ;  the  weakest  know  their  own  ^tuation,  and 
seek  safety  in  flight.  When  their  country  has  been  desolated, 
and  their  ruined  towns  and  villages  deserted  by  the  enemy, 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  have  escaped  the  sxvord^  and  the 
cbairij  generally  return,  though  with  cautions  steps,  to  the 
place  of  theur  nativity ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  universal  wish  of 
mankind,  to  spend  the  evening  of  their  days  where  they  passed 
their  infancy^  The  poor  Negro  feels  this  desire  in  its  full  force. 
To  him,  no  water  is  sweet  but  what  is  drawn  from  his  own 
well ;  and  no  tree  has  so  cool  and  pleasant  a  shade  as  the  tabba 
tree*  of  his  native  village.  When  war  compels  him  to  abandon 
the  delightful  spot  in  which  he  first  drew  his  breath,  and  seek 
for  safety  in  some  other  kingdom,  his  time  is  spent  in  talking 
about  the  country  of  his  ancestors ;  and  no  sooner  is  peace 
restored  than  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  land  of  strangers, 
rebuilds  with  haste  his  fallen  walls,  and  exults  to  see  the  smoke 
ascend  from  his  native  village. 

The  other  species  of  African  warfare,  is  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  tegria;  "  plundering  or  stealing/'  It  arises  from 
a  sort  of  hereditary  feud,  which  the  inhabitants  of  one  nation 
or  district  bear  towards  another.  No  immediate  cause  of 
hostility  is  assigned,  or  notice  of  attack  given ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  each,  watch  every  opportunity  to  plunder  and  distress 
the  objects  of  their  animosity  by  predatory  excursions.  These, 
are  very  common,  particularly  about  the  beginning  of  the  dry 

•  This  is  a  large  spreading  tree  (a  species  of  sterculia)  under  which  the  Bentang 
is  commonly  placed. 
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season,  wlien  the  labour  of  the  harvest  is  over  and  previsions 
are  plentiful.  Schemes  of  vengeance  are  then  meditated.  The 
chief  man  surveys  the  number  and  activity  of  his  vas^ls,  as 
they  brandish  their  spears  at  festivals ;  and  elated  with  his  own 
importance,  turns  his  whole  thoughts  towards  revenging  some 
depredation  or  insult,  which  either  he  or  his  ancestors  may  have 
received  from  a  neighbouring  state. 

Wars  of  this  description  are  generally  conducted  with  great 
secrecy.  A  few  resolute  individuals,  headed  by  some  person  of 
enterprise  and  courage,  march  quietly  through  the  woods,  sur- 
prize in  the  night  some  unprotected  village,  and  carry  off  the 
inhabitants  and  their  effects,  before  their  neighbours  can  come 
to  tlieir  assistance.  One  morning,  during  my  stay  at  Kamalia, 
we  were  all  much  alarmed  by  a  party  of  this  kind.  The  king 
of  Fooladoo's  son,  with  five  hundred  horsemen,  passed  secretly 
through  the  woods,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Kamalia,  and 
on  the  morning  following,  plundered  three  towns  belonging  to 
Madigai,  a  powerful  chief  in  Jallonkadoo. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  encouraged  the  governor  of 
Bangassi,  a  town  in  Fooladoo,  to  make  a  second  inroad  upon 
another  part  of  the  same  country.  Having  assembled  about 
two  hundred  of  his  people,  he  passed  the  river  Kokoro  in  the 
night,  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  Several 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  these  attacks,  were  after<<» 
wards  seized  by  the  Mandingoes,  as  they  wandered  about  in 
the  woods,  or  concealed  themselves  in  the  glens  and  strong 
places  of  the  mountains. 

These  plundering  excuridons,  always  produce  speedy  reta* 


lifttum;  and  whea  large  parties  cannot  be  collected  for  tius 
{Mjnrposett  A  few  frWiWIe  wUl  combine  together,  and  advance  inta 
tbe  enemy's  country,  with  a  view  to  plunder,  or  carry  off  th« 
inbAbiMnts.  A  single  individijial  has  been  known  to  take  hi* 
bow  and  <]AMver,  and  proceed  in  like  manner.  Such  an  attempt 
^  doubtless  in  him  an  act  of  rashness ;  but  when  it  is  coiisidered 
that,  in  one  of  these  predatory  wars,  he  has  probably  been 
deprived  of  bis  child  or  \m  nearest  relation,  his  situation  will 
ratber  call  for  pity  than  cwsure.  The  poor  sufferer,  urged  on 
by  the  ieelings  of  domestic  or  paternal  attachment,  and  the 
ardour  of  revenge>  conceals  himself  among  the  bushes,  until 
some  young  or  un^med  person  passes  by.  He  then,  tyger-like> 
apruDi^  upon  his  prey  ;  drags  hi$  victim  into  the  thicket,  and 
in  tjhe  night  carries  him  off  as  a  slave. 

Wi»»i  a  Negro  has,  by  means  like  th?se»  once  fallen  into  the 
iuuads  o£  his  enemies,  he  is  either  retained  as  the  slave  of  his 
ooitqucror^  or  bartered  ioto  a  distant  kingdom  ;  for  an  African^ 
when  he  has  once  subdued  bjfl  enemy,  will  seldom  give  him  an 
qpportunily  ci  lilting  up  his  hand  against  him  at  a  future 
periods  A  canqoeror  comrnonly  disposeis  of  his  captives  ac^ 
ixwding  to  the  rank  which  they  held  m  their  iKative  kii^qoK 
Such  of  the  domestic  slaves  aa  app^ir  to  be  of  a  nwld  dispo^ 
sktnu  and  particularly  the  young  women,  are  retained  a^  hia 
ewn  sfavm.  Others  that  display  marks  of  discontent,  are  dii$^ 
posed  of  ia  a  distant  country ;  ijobd  such  of  the  freeman  or 
;dave$y  as  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  are  either  soH 
to  the  Slatees,  or  put  to  death.  War,  therefore,  is  certainly  the 
most  general,  and  most  productive  source  of  ^very  ;  and  the 


tlMdkUoftd  of  \mr  often  (bat  not  always)  produce  the  Btooad 
tAMbe  ^  slavery^  famine;  in  which  case  a  freeman  beoomw  a 
tiafvd,  to  atdd  a  greater  calamity. 

Fl^rhaps,  by  a  philosophic  and  reftecting  nund,  death  itectf 
Would  jcarcely  be  conmier^  as  a  greater  calaimty  than  3la«> 
very ;  but  die  poor  Negro,  wlien  iaintjng  with  hunger^  tbinka 
lUw  EsAO  of  did  ;  «<  ferixo^  I  mi  at  the  point  to  die,  and  what 
^^ profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me?"  There  are  many 
instonoes  of  free  men  voluntarily  surrendering  up  their  liberty 
to  MTe  their  Ihres.  During  a  great  scarcity  which  lasted  for 
three  years^  in  the  countries  of  the  Gambia,  great  numbers  of 
people  became  slaves  in  this  manner.  Dr.  Laidley  assured  me 
that,  at  that  time,  many  free  men  came  and  bqgged,  with  great 
earnestness,  to  be  put  upon  bis  dave^bahi,  to  save  them  from 
perishing  of  hunger.  Large  families  are  very  often  reposed  to 
absolute  want ;  and  as  the  parents  have  ahnost  unlimited  aotho- 
Tity  over  their  children,  it  frequently  happens,  in  all  parts  of 
Africa^  that  some  of  the  lattw  are  sold  to  purchase  proviiaons 
ibr  the  rest  of  the  family.  When  I  was  at  Jarra,  Daman 
Jdmma  pointed  out  to  me  tln^ee  young  slaves  which  he  bad 
purdtased  in  this  manner.  I  have  already  related  afiotfaer 
instance  which  I  saw  at  Wonda ;  and  I  was  informed  that  m 
Fooladoo,  at  that  time,  it  was  a  very  common  practice. 

The  third  cause  of  slavery,  is  insolvency^  Of  all  the  offences 
(if  insolvency  may  be  so  called )» to  which  the  laws  of  Africa 
ibave  affixed  the  punishment  of  slavery,  this  is  the  most  common. 
A  Negro  trader  commonly  contracts  ddrts  on  some  ih^-cantile 
speculation,  either  from  his  neighbours,  to  purchase  such  article 
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as  will  sell  to  advantage  in  a  distant  market,  ov  from  the  Euror 
pean  traders  on  the  Coast ;  payment  to  be  made  in  a  given  time. 
In  both  cases,  the  situation  of  the  adventurer  is  exactly  th^ 
same»  If  he  succeeds,  he  may  secure  an  independency.  If  he 
is  unsuccessful,  his  person  and  services  are  at  the  disposal  of 
another  ;  for  in  Africa,  not  only  the  effects  of  the  insplvent,  but 
even  the  insolvent  himself,  is  sold  to  satisfy  the  lawful  demands 
of  his  creditors.* 

The  fourth  cause  above  enumerated,  is  the  commission  of 
crimes^  on  which  the  laws  of  the  country  affix  slavery  as  a  punish^ 
mmL  In  Africa,  the  only  offences  of  this  class,  are  murder, 
adultery,  and  witchcraft ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  they  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  common.  In  cases^  of  murder,.  I  was 
informed,  that  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased  had  it  in  his 
power,  after  conviction,  either  to  kill  the  offender  with  his  own 
hand,  or  sell  him  into  slavery.  When  adultery  occurs,  it  is  ger 
nerally  left  to  the  option  of  the  person  injured,  either  to  sell 
the  culprit,  or  accept  such  a  ransom  for  him,,  as  he  may  think 

• '  When  a  Negro  takes  up  goods  on  credit  from  any  of  the  Europeans  on  tRc 
Coast,  and  doe»  not  make  payment  at  the  time  appointed;  the  European  is  authob- 
rizcd,  }>f  the  laws  of  the  county,  toseize  upon  the  debtor  himself,  if  he  can  find 
him ;.  or  if  he  cannot  be,  found,  on  any  person  of  his  family  \  or,  in  the  last  resort^ 
on  any  native  of  the  same  iingdom.  The  person  thus  seized  on,  is  detained  while 
his  friends  are  sent  in  quest  of  the  debtor.  When  he  is  found,  a  meeting  is  called 
of  the  chief  peopk  of  the  place,  and  the  debtor  is  compelled  to  ransom  his  friend  by 
fulfilling  his  engagements.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  his  person  is  immediately 
secured,  and  sent  down  to  the  Coast,  and  the  other  released.  If  the  debtor  cannot 
be  f<»ii|d,  the  person  seized  on  is  obliged  to  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  debt> 
or  is  himself  sold  into  slavery.  I  was  given  to  understand,  however,  that  this 
part  of  the  law  is  seldom  enforced. 
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eqvAyklent  to  the  injury  he  has  sustained^  By  witchcraft,  is 
itieant  prdtended  magic,  by  which  the  lives  or  healths  of  per* 
sons  are  affected :  in  other  words,  it  is.thb  ad  minister  ifig  pf 
poison.  No  trial  for  this  offence,  however,  came  under  my 
observation  while  I  was  in  Africa ;  and  I  therefore  suppose  that 
the  crime,  and  its  punishment,  occtir  but  very  seldom. 

When  a  free  man  has  become  a  slave  by  any  one  of  the  causes 
before  mentidned,  he  generally  continues  so  for  life,  and  his 
children  (if  they  are  born  of  an  enslaved  mother)  are  brought 
up  ifi  the  same  state  of  servitude.  There  are  however  a  few 
instances  of  slaves  obtaining  their  freedom,  and  sometimes  even 
with  the  consent  of  their  masters ;  as  by  performing  some  sin- 
gular piece  of  service,  or  by  going  to  battle,  and  bringing  home 
two  slaves  as  a  ransome ;  but  the  common  way  of  regaining 
freedom  is  by  escape ;  and  when  slaves  have  once  set  their  minds 
on  running  away,  they  often  succeed.  Some  of  them  will  wait 
for  years  before  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  during  that 
period  shew  no  signs  of  discontent.  In  general,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  slaves  who  come  from  a  hilly  country,  and  have 
been  much  accustomed  to  hunting  and  travel,  are  more  apt  to 
attempt  their  escape,  than  such  as  are  born  in  a  flat  country, 
and  have  been  employed  in  cultivating  the  land. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  that  system  of  slavery  which 
prevails  in  Africa ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  its  nature  and  extent, 
that  it  is  a  system  of  no  modern  date.  It  probably  had  its 
origin  in  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  before  the  Mahomedans 
explored  a  path  across  the  Desert.  How  far  it  is  maintained  and 
supported  by  the  slave  traffic,  which,  for  two  hundred  years,  the 

Qq 
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nations  of  Europe  have  carried  on  with  the  natives  of  the  Coast> 
it  is  neither  within  my  province,  nor  in  my  power,  to  explain. 
If  my  sentiments  should  be  required  concerning  the  effect  which 
a  discontinuance  of  that  commerce  would  produce  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  natives,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  observing, 
that,  in  the  present  unenlightened  state  of  their  minds,  my  opi- 
nion is,  the  eflect  would  neither  be  so  extensive  or  beneficial,  as 
many  wise  and  and  worthy  persons  fondly  expect 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 

Of  Gold-^dust,  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  is  collected. — Process 
of  JFashing  it. — Its  Value  in  Africa. — Off  Ivory. — Surprise  of 
the  Negroes  at  the  Eagerness  of  the  Europeans  for  this  Com^ 
modity. — Scattered  Teeth  frequently  picked  up  in  the  Woods. — 
Mode  of  Hunting  the  Elephant. — Some  Reflections  on  the  un^ 
improved  State  of  the  Country,  &c. 

1  HOSE  valuable  commoditieSygold  and  ivory  (the  next- objects 
of  our  inquiry),  have  probably  been  found  in  Africa  from  the 
first  ages  of  the  world.  They  are  reckoned  among  its  most 
important  productions  in  the  earliest  records  of  its  history. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  gold  is  seldom  or  never  discovered^ 
except  in  mountainous  and  barren  countries :  Nature,  it  is  said, 
thus  making  amends  in  one  way,  for  her  penuriousness  in  the 
other.  This,  however,  is  not  wholly  true.  Gold  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  throughout  every  part  of  Manding  ;  a 
country  which  is  indeed  hilly,  but  cannot  properly  be  called 
mountainous,  much  less  6jrr^;i.  It  is  also  found  in  great  plenty 
in  Jallonkadoo  (particularly  about  Boori),  another  hilly,  but  by 
no  means  an  infertile  country.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the 
place  last  mentioned  (Boori),  which  is  situated  about  four  days' 
journey  to  the  southwest  of  Kamalia,  the  salt  market  is  often 
supplied,  at  the  same  time,  with  rock-salt  from  the  Great 
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Desert^  and  sea*salt  from  the  Rio  Grande  ;  the  price  of  each,  at ' 
this  distance  from  its  source,  being  nearly  the  same ;  and  the 
dealers  in  each,  whether  Moors  from  the  north,  or  Negroes 
from  the  west,  are  invited  thither  by  the  same  motives,  that  of 
bartering  their  salt  for  gold. 

The  gold  of  Manding,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  is  never  found 
in  any  matrix  or  vein^  but  always  in  small  grains,  nearly  in 
a  pure  state,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  to  that  of  a  p^a ; 
scattered  through  a  large  body  of  sand  ch:  clay ;  and  in  this 
state,  it  is  called  by  the  Mandiijigoes  sanoo  munko,  '*  gold 
powder."  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable,  by  what  I  could 
learn  of  the  situation  of  the  ground,  that  most  of  it  has  origi- 
nally been  washed  down  by  repeated  torrents  from,  the  neigh- 
bourjjag  hijb.  The  manner  in  which  it  ia  collected,  is  nearly 
as  follows : 

About  the  beginning  of  December,  wlien  the  harvest  is  over, 
and  the  streams  and  torrents  have  greatly  subsided,  the  Mansa, 
or  chief  of  the  town,  appoints  a  day  to  begin  sanoo  too,  "  gold 
"  washing;*'  and  the  wopien  are  sure  to  have  themselves  in 
readings  by  the  time  appointed.  A  hoe,  or  spade,  for  dig- 
ging up  the  sand,  two  or  three  calabashes,  for  washing  it 
in,  atid  a  few  quills  for  conUining  the  gold  dust,  are  all  the 
implements  necessary  fpr  the  pur|)ose.  On  the  morning  of 
their  departure,  a  bullock  is  killed  for  the  first  dayfs  enters 
tainment,  and  a  number  of  prayers  and  charms  are  used  to 
ensure  success;  for  a  failure  on  that  day.  Is  thought  abad  omen. 
The  Mansa  of  Kamalia,  with  fourteen  of  hia  people,  were  I 
r^meml3er  so  much  disappointed  in  their,  first,  day's  washings 


that  very  few  ot  them  h«d  resolutlQn  ta  perggv^re ;  aiid  the  few 
that  did^  had  but  very  indiflereat  success ;  which  indeed,  is  not 
jnuch  to  bfe  wondered  at ;  for  inatead  of  operting  some  untried 
pkce,  they  continued  ta  dig  and  wash  in  the  same  spot  where 
they  had  diig  aad  wwbed  tot  yearsi ;  and  where,  of  course,  but 
few  large  graina  could  be  lieft. 

The  washing  the  sands  of  the  dtrearas,  is  by  far  the  easiest 
wiiy  of  obtaining  tha  gold-dust ;,  but  in  most  places  the  sands 
have  heeci  ao. narrowly  searched  b^ore,  that  unless  the  stream 
takes  some  new  course,  the  gold  is  found  but  in  small  quan-^ 
titi«^  While  some  of  the  party  are  busied  in  washing  the 
sanda»  ibthiers  employ  themselves  farther  up  the  torrent,  where 
the  rapidity  of  the' stream  hdS'  carried  away  all  tlw  day,  sand, 
&C.  aod  left  nothing  hut  siiiaU  pebWes*  The  search  among 
these  is^  a  very  troublesome  task,  I  have  seen  womeii  wh<> 
have  had  the  skin  worn  off  the  tops  of  their  fingers  in  this 
employment.  Sometiihes,^  however,  they  are  rewarded  by 
iind'mg .  pieces  of  gold,,  which  they  call,  sanoo  birro,  *'  gold 
**  stones/'  that  amply  repay  them  for  their  trouble.  A  wonlaa 
and.  her  daughter,  inhabitants  of  Kamalia,  found  in  one  day 
two  pia:es  of  this  kind  ;  one  of  five  drachms^  and  the  other  of 
three  drachms  wdght.  But  the  mosst  cettaiin  and  profitable 
mode  of  waging,  is  practised  ia  the  height  of  the  dry  season^ 
by  digging  a  deep  pit,  like  a  draW-^well,  near  some  hill  which 
lias  previously  heea  discovered  to,  contain  gold.  The  pit  is  dug 
wkhi  small,  ^ades  or  cwn  hoes,  and  the  earth  is  drawn  tip 
in  large  c^baehca^  As  the  Negroes  dig  through  the  different 
strata x)if  clay  or  sand^a  calahaah.  or  two^  <tf.eaoh  is  washed,  by 
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way  of  experiment ;  and  in  this  manner  the  labourers  proceed, 
until  they  come  to  a  stratum  containing  gold  ;  or  until  they 
are  obstructed  by  rocks,  or  inundated  by  water.  In  general, 
when  they  come  to  a  stratum  of  fine  reddish  sand,  with  small 
black  specks  therein,  they  find  gold,  in  some  proportion  or  other, 
and  send  up  large  calabashes  full  of  the  sand,  for  the  women 
to  wash ;  for  though  the  pit  is  dug  by  the  men,  the  gold  is 
always  washed  by  the  women,  who  are  accustomed  from  their 
infancy  to  a  similar  operation,  in  separating  the  husks  of  corn 
from  the  meal. 

As  I  never  descended  into  any  one  of  these  pits,  I  cannot 
say  in  what  manner  they  are  worked  under  ground.  Indeed, 
the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  be  cautious  not  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  the  natives, 
by  examining  too  far  into  the  riches  of  their  country ;  but 
the  manner  of  separating  the  gold  from  the  sand,  is  very 
simple,  and  is  frequently  performed  by  the  women  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  ;  for  when  the  searchers  return  from  the 
valleys  in  the  evening,  they  commonly  bring  with  them  each  a 
calabash  or  two  of  sand,  to  be  washed  by  such  of  the  females 
as  remain  at  home.     The  operation  is  simply  as  follows. 

A  portion  of  sand  or  clay  (for  the  gold  is  sometimes  found 
in  a  brown  coloured  clay),  is  put  into  a  large  calabash,  and 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  The  woman,  whose 
office  it  is,  then  shakes  the  calabash  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  * 
mix  the  sand  and  water  together,  and  give  the  whole  a  rota-^  ^ 
tory  motion  ;  at  first  gently,  but  afterwards  more  quick,  until 
a  small  portion  of  sand  and  water,  at  every  revolution,  flies  over 
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the  brim  of  the  calaba^.  The  sand  thus  separated,  is  only  the 
coarsest  partides  mixed  with  a  little  muddy  water.  After  the 
operation  hasJ^e^ri  continued  for  some  time,  the  sand  is  allowed 
to  subside,  and  the  water  poured  off;  a  portion  of  coarse  sand 
which  is  nowtipperm[ost  in  the  calabash,  is  removed  by  the  hand, 
and  friesh  water  beihg  added,  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
water  comes  off  almost  pure.  The  woman  now  takes  a  second 
calabash,  and  shakes  the  sand  and  water  gently  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  reserving  that  portion  of  sand  which  is  next  the 
bottom  of  the  calabash,  and  which  is  most  likely  to  contain  the 
gold*  This  small  quantity  is  mixed  with  some  pure  water,  and 
being  itioved  about  in  the  calal^sh,  is  carefully  examined.  If 
a  few  particles  of  gold  are  picked  out,  the  contents  of  the  other 
calabash  are  examined  in  the  same  manner  ;  but,  in  general,  the 
party  is  well  contented,  if  she  can  obtain  three  or  four  grains 
from  the  contents  of  both  calabashes.  Some  women,  however, 
by  long  practice,  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  sand,  and  the  mode  of  washing  it,  that  they  will  collect 
gold,  where  others  cannot  find  a  single  pirticle.  The  gold  dust 
is  kept  in  quills,  stopt  up  with  cotton ;  and  the  washers  are 
fond  of  displaying  a  number  of  these  quills  in  their  hair.  Gene- 
f  ally  speaking,  if  a  person  uses  common  diligence,  in  a  proper  soil, 
it  is  supposed  that  as  much  gold  may  be  collected  by  him  in  the 
course  of  the  dry  season,  as  is  equal  to  the  value  of  two  slaves. 
Thus  simple  is  the  process  by  which  the  Negroes  obtain  gold  in 
Manding  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  this  account,  that  the  country 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  this  precious  metal ;  for  many 
of  the  smaller  partrcles  must  necessarily  escape  the  observation 
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of  the  naked  eye;  and  as  the  natives  generally  seaitJh  the  sands  of 
streams  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hills;  and  consecjuently 
far  removed  from  the  mines  where  the  gold  was  originally 
produced,  the  labourers  are  sometimes  but  ill  paid  for  theii' 
trouble.  Minute  particles  only,  of  this  heavy  metal,  can  be 
carried  by  the  current  to  any  consideraUe  distance;  the  larger 
must  remain  deposited  near  the  original  source  from  whence 
they  came.  Were  the  gold-bearing  streams  to  be  traced  to 
their  fountains ;  and  the  hills  from  whence  they  spring,  properly 
examined,  the  sand  in  which  the  gold  is  there  deposited  would» 
no  doubt,  be  found  to  contain  particles  of  a  much  larger  size  ;* 
and  even  the  small  grains  might  be  collected  to  considerable 
advantage  by  the  use  of  quicksilver,  and  other  improvements^ 
with  which  the  natives  are  at  present  unacquainted* 

Part  of  this  gold  is  converted  into  ornaments  for  the  women, 
but,  in  general,  these  ornaments  are  more  to  be  admired  for 
their  weight,  than  their  workman^ip.  They  are  massy  and 
inconvenient,  particularly  the  ear-rings,  which  are  commonly 
so  heavy  as  to  pull  down  and  lacerate  the  lobe  of  the  ear ; 
to  avoid  which  they  are  supported  by  a  thong  of  red  leath^,. 
which  passes  over  the  crown  of  the  head  from  one  ear  to  the, 
other.    The  necklace  displays  greater  fancy ;  and  the  prdpef 

I  am  informed  that  the  gold  mine,  as  it  is  called,  in  Wicklow,  in  Ireland; 
which  was  discovered  in  the  year  17959  is  near  the  top,  and  upon  th^  steep  slope, 
of  a  mountain.  Here,  pieces  of  gold  of  several  ounces  weight  were  frequently 
found.  What  would  have  been  gold-dust  two  miles  below,  was  here  golden 
gravel ;  that  is,  each  grain  was  like  a  small  pebble  in  size,  and  one  piece  was 
found  which  weighed  near  twenty-two  ounces  troy. 
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arrangement  of  the  difTerent  beads  and  plates  of  gold»  is  the 
great  criterion  of  taste  and  elegance*  When  a  lady  of  conse- 
quence is  in  full  dress,  her  gold  ornaments  may  be  worth  al- 
together, from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  sterling. 

A  small  quantity  of  gold  b  likewise  employed  by  the  Slatees, 
in  defraying  the  expences  of  their  journies  to  and  from  th^ 
Coast ;  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  is  annually  carried 
away  by  the  Moors  in  exchange  for  salt,  and  other  merchandize. 
During  my  stay  at  Kamalia,  the  gold  collected  by  the  difierent 
traders  at  that  place,  for  salt  alone,  was  nearly  equal  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety ^ight  pounds  sterling;   and  as  Kamalia 
is  icAit  a  small  town,  and  not  much  resorted  to  by  the  trading 
MoorSr  this  quantity  must  have  borne  a  very  small  proporti<m 
to  the  gold  collected  at  Kancaba,  Kaftkaree,  and  some  other 
large  towns.     The  value  of  salt  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  very 
great.    One  slab,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  fourteen 
inches  in  breadth,  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  will  soroeCknes 
sell  for  about  two  pounds  ten  shillings  sterling,  and  from  on# 
pound  fifteen  shillings^  to  two  pounds,  may  be  conskiered  aa 
the  common  prioe.    Four  of  these  slabs  are  conskler^d  as  a 
load  (or  an  ass,  and  six  for  a  bullock.    The  value  of  European 
merchandize  in  Manding  varies  very  nmchi  according  to  the 
supply  from  the  coast,  or  the  dread  of  war  in  the  country ;  but 
the  netem  for  such  articles  is  commonly  made  in  slaves.    The 
price  of  a  prime  ^ave  when  I  was  at  Kamalia,  was  from  nine 
to  twehe  minkallies,  and  European  commodities   hod  then 
nearly  the  following  value: 
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18  gun  flints, 

48  leaves  of  tobacco,  .  ,   ,, 

,  ^  ,       >one  minkalli. 

so  charges  of  gunpowder, 

A  cutlass, 

A  musket,  from  three  to  four  minkallies. 

The  produce  of  the  country,  and  the  different  necessaries  of  life, 

when  exchanged  for  gold,  sold  as  follows : 

Common  provisions  for  one  day,  the  weight  of  one  teelet* 
kissi  (a  black  bean,  six  of  which  make  the  weight  of  one  minkalli ; 
— a  chicken,  one  teelee-kissi — ^a  sheep  three  teelee-kissi — z  bul- 
lock one  minkalli — a  horse  from  ten  to  seventeen  minkallies. 

The  Negroes  weigh  the  gold  in  small  balances,  which  they 
always  carry  about  them.  They  make  no  difference  in  point  of 
value,  between  gold  dust  and  wrought  gold.  In  bartering  on6 
article  for  another,  the  person  who  receives  the  gold,  always 
weighs  it  with  his  own  teelee-kissi.  These  beans  are  some- 
times fraudently  soaked  in  Shea-butter,  to  make  them  heavy; 
and  I  once  saw  a  pebble  ground  exactly  into  the  form  of  one 
of  them ;  but  such  practices  are  not  very  common. 

Having  now  related  the  substance  of  what  occurs  to  my  re- 
collection concerning  the  African  mode  of  obtaining  gold  from 
the  earth,  and  its  value  in  barter,  I  proceed  to  the  next  article^ 
of  which  I  proposed  to  treat,  naAiely,  ivory. 

Nothing  creates  a  greater  surprise  among  the  Negroes  on  the 
sea  coast,  than  the  eagerness  displayed  by  the  European  traders 
to  procure  elephants'  teeth  ;  it  being  exceedingly  difficult  to 
make  them  comprehend  to  what  use  it  is  applied.  Although  they 
are  shewn  knives  with  ivory  hafts,  combs,  and  toys  of  the  same 
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material,  and  are  convinced  that  the  ivory  thus  manufactured, 
was  originally  parts  of  a  tooth,  they  are  not  satisfied.  They 
suspect  that  this  commodity  is  more  frequently  converted  in 
Europe,  to  purposes  of  far  greater  importance ;  the  true  na- 
ture of  which  is  studiously  concealed  from  them,  lest  the  price 
of  ivory  should  be  enhanced*  They  cannot,  they  say,  ea^ly 
persuade  themselves,  that  ships  would  be  built,  and  voyages 
undertaken,  to  procure  an  article,  which  had  no  other  value 
than  that  of  furnishing  handles  to  knives,  &c.  when  pieces  of 
wood  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

Elephants  are  very  numerous  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  they 
appear  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  those  found  in  Asia.  Blu- 
menbach,  in  his  figures  of  objects  of  natural  history,  has  given 
good  drawings  of  a  grinder  of  each ;  and  the  variation  is  evident* 
M.  Cuvier  also  has  given,  in  the  Magazin  Encyclopedique,  a 
clear  account  of  the  difference  between  them.  As  I  never 
examined  the  Asiatic  elephant,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  refer  to 
those  writers,  than  advance  this  as  an  opinion  of  my  own.  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  African  elephant  is  of  a  less  docile 
nature  than  the  Asiatic,  and  incapable  of  being  tamed.  The 
Negroes  certainly  do  not  at  present  tame  them  ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  the  Carthaginians  had  always  tame  elephants  in 
their  armies,  and  actually  transported  some  of  them  to  Italy  in 
the  course  oS  the  Punic  wars ;  it  seems  more  likely  that  they 
should  have  possessed  the  art  of  taming  their  own  elephantSf 
than  have  submitted  to  the  expence  of  bringing  such  vast  ani- 
mals from  Asia.  Perhaps,  the  barbarous  practice  of  hunting 
the  Africdn  elephants  for  the  sake  of  their  teeth,  has  rendered 
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them  more  untractabk  and  savage,  thsn  thej  vrere  found  to  be 
in  former  times. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ivory  which  is  sold  on  the  Oambiat 
and  Senegal  rivera,  is  brought  firom  the  intertor  country.  The 
lands  towards  the  Coast  are  too  swampy,  and  too  much  inter- 
sected with  creeks  and  rivers,  for  so  bulky  an  anunal  as  the 
elephant  to  travdi  through,  without  being  discovered  ;  and  when 
once  the  natives  discern  the  marks  of  his  feet  in  the  earth,  the 
whole  village  is  up  m  arms.  The  thoughts  of  feastiiq^  on  his 
flesh,  makmg  sandals  of  his  hide,  and  selling  the  teeth  to  the 
Europeans,  inspire  every  one  with  courage ;  and  the  animal 
seldom  escapes  from  his  pursuers;  but  in  the  plains  of  Bam- 
barra  and  Kaarta,  and  the  extensive  wilds  of  JaQonkadoo,  the 
elephants  are  -very  numerous ;  and,  from  the  great  scarcity  of 
gunpoMrder  in  those  districts,  they  are  less  annoyed  by  the 
natives. 

Scattered  teeth  are  frequently  pidced  up  in  the  woods,  and 
travellers  are  very  diligent  in  looking  for  them.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  with  the  elephant,  to  thrust  his  teeth  unier  the 
roots  of  such  simibs  and  bushes  as  grow  in  the  more  dry 
and  ^evated  parts  of  the  c<»intty,  where  the  soil  is  shalk>w. 
These  bui^s  he  easily  overtorns,  and  £eeds  on  the  roots,  which 
are,  in  gencpjtl,  more  tender  and  juicy  than  the  hard  woody 
tttiandies,  or  the  foliage ;  but  when  the  teeth  are  partly  decayed 
by  age,  and  the  roots  more  firmly  fixed,  the  great  exertions  of 
tlie  animal,  in  this  practice,  frequently  causes  them  to  break 
short.  At  Kamalia  I  saw  two  teeth ;  one,avery  largeone ;  whidi 
>vere  found  in  the  woods,  and  which  were  evidently  broken 
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off  in  this  manner.  Indeed  it  k  difficult  otherwise  to  account 
for  such  a  large  proportion  of  broken  ivory,  as  is  daily  offered 
fior  sale,  at  the  different  factories ;  for  when  the  elephant  is  killed 
m  hunting,  unless  he  dashes  himself  over  a  pr^pice,  th$  teeth 
are  always  extracted  entire. 

There  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  elephants  col- 
lect into  large  herds,  and  traverse  the  country  in  quest  of  food 
or  watw ;  and  as  all  that  part  of  the  country  to  the  north  of 
the  Niger,  is  destitute  of  rivers,  whenever  the  poods  in  the 
woods  are  dried  up,  the  elephants  approach  towards  t4ie  banks 
of  that  river.  Here,  they  continue  until  the  oommenceiBent  of 
the  rainy  season,  in  the  months  d(  June  or  July ;  and  during  this 
time  they  are  much  hunted  by  such  of  the  Bambarrans  as  have 
gunpowder  to  spare.  The  elephant  hunters  seldom  go  out  singly ; 
a  party  of  four  or  five  join  together ;  and  having  eacfh  furnished 
himself  with  powder  and  ball,  and  a  quantity  of  corn-meal  in 
a  leather  bag,  sufficient  for  five  or  six  days  provision,  they  en- 
ter the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  wood,  and  exarome  wkh 
great  care  every  thing  that  can  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
elephants.  In  this  pursuit,  notwithstanding  the  bulk  of  the 
animal,  very  great  nicety  of  observation  is  required.  The  broken 
branches,  the  scattered  dung  of  the  animal,  and  the  marks  of  his 
feet,  are  carefully  inspected ;  and  many  of  the  hunters  have,  by 
long  experience  and  attentive  observation,  become  so  expert  in 
their  search,  that  as  soon  as  they  observe  the  footmarks  of  an 
elephant,  they  will  tell  almost  to  a  certainty  at  what  time  it 
passed,  and  at  what  distance  it  will  be  found. 

When  they  discover  a  herd  of  elephants,  they  follow  them  -at 
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a  distance,  until  they  perceive  some  one  stray  from  the  rest,  and 
come  into  such  a  situation  as  to  be  fired  at,  with  advantage. 
The  hunters  then  approach  with  great  caution,  creeping 
amongst  the  long  grass,  until  they  have  got  near  enough  to  be 
sure  of  their  aim.  They  then  discharge  all  their  pieces  at  once, 
and  throw  themselves  on  their  faces  among  the  grass.  The 
wounded  elephant  immediately  applies  his  trunk  to  the  different 
wounds,  but  being  unable  to  extract  the  balls,  and  seeing  no- 
body near  him,  becomes  quite  furious,  and  runs  about  amongst 
the  bushes,  until  by  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood  he  has  ex- 
hausted himself,  and  affords  the  hunters  an  opportunity  of  firing 
a  second  time  at  him,  by  which  he  is  generally  brought  to  the 
ground. 

The  skin  is  now  taken  off,  and  extended  on  the  ground  with 
pegs,  to  dry ;  and  such  parts  of  the  flesh  as  are  most  esteemed, 
are  cut  up  into  thin  slices,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  to  serve  for 
provisions  on  some  future  occasion.  The  teeth  are  struck  out 
with  a  light  hatchet,  which  the  hunters  always  carry  along  with 
them  ;  not  only  for  that  purpose,  but  also  to  enable  them  to 
cut  down  such  trees  as  contain  honey  ;  for  though  they  carry 
with  them  only  five  or  six  days  provisions,  they  will  remain  in 
the  woods  for  months,  if  they  are  successful ;  and  support 
themselves  upon  the  flesh  of  such  elephants  as  they  kill,  and 
wild  honey. 

The  ivory  thus  collected,  is  seldom  brought  down  to  the 
Coast  by  the  hunters  themselves.  They  dispose  of  it  to  the 
itinerant  merchants,  who  come  annually  from  the  Coast  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  to  purchase  this  valuable  commodity. 
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Some  of  these  merchants  will  collect  ivory  iil  the  course  of 
one  season,  sufficient  to  load  four  or  five  asses.  A  great  quan^ 
tity  of  ivory  is  likewise  brought  from  the  interior,  by  the  slave 
coffles ;  there  are,  however,  some  Slatees,  of  the  Mahomedan 
persuasion,  who,  from  motives  of  religion,  will  not  deal  in  ivory ; 
nor  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  elephant,  unless  it  has  been  killed 
with  a  spear. 

The  quantity  of  ivory  collected  in  this  part  of  Africa,  is  not 
so  great,  nor  are  the  teeth  in  general  so  large  as  in  the  coun- 
tries nearer  the  Line :  few  of  them  weigh  more  than  eighty,  or 
one  hundred  pounds ;  and,  upon  an  average,  a  bar  of  EAiropean 
merchandise  may  be  reckoned  as  the  price  of  a  pound  of  ivory. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters,  ex- 
plained with  sufficient  minuteness,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
commercial  connection  which  at  present  prevails,  and  has  long 
subsisted,  between  the  Negro  natives  of  those  parts  of  Africa 
which  I  visited,  and  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  it  appears,  that 
slaves,  gold,  and  ivory,  together  with  the  few  articles  enumerated 
in  the  beginning  of  my  work,  viz.  bees-wax  and  honey,  hides; 
gums,  and  dye  woods,  constitute  the  whole  catalogue  of  ex- 
portable commodities.  Other  productions,  however,  have  been 
incidentally  noticed  as  the  growth  of  Africa ;  such  as  grain  of 
different  kinds,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton-wool,  and  perhaps  a 
few  others ;  but  of  all  these  (which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
cultivation  and  labour),  the  natives  raise  sufficient  only  for 
their  own  immediate  expenditure ;  nor,  under  the  present 
system  of  their  laws,  manners,  trade  and  government,  can  any 
thing  farther  be  expected  from  them.     It  cannot,  however. 
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admit  of  a  doubt,  that  all  the  rich  and  valuable  productioniE^ 
both  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  might  easily  be  naturalized, 
and  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection,  in  the  tropical  parts  cC 
this  immense  continent.    Nothing  is  wanting  to  this  end,  but 
example,  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  natives ;  and  instruction, 
to  enable  them  to  direct  their  industry  to  proper  objects.    It 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  behold  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  vast  herds  of  cattle,  proper  both  for  labour  and  food,  and 
a  variety  of  other  circumstances  favourable  to  colonization  and 
agriculture ;  and  reflect,  witlial,  on  the  means  which  presented 
themselves  of  a  vast  inland  navigation,  without  lamenting  that 
a  country,  so  abundantly  gifted  and  fiinroured  by  nature,  should 
remain  in  its  present  savage  and  n^lected  state.    Mud)  more 
did  I  lament,  that  a  people  of  manners  and  depositions  so 
gentle  and  benevolent,  should  either  be  left  as  they  now  are, 
immersed  in  the  gross  and  uncomfortable  Uindness  of  Pagan 
superstition,  or  permhted  to  become  ccmverts  to  a  system  of 
bigotry  and  fanaticism ;  which,  without  enlightening  the  mind, 
often  debases  the  heart.    On  this  subject  many  observations 
might  be  made ;  but  the  reader  will  probably  think  that  I 
have  already  digressed  too  laigeiy;   and  I  iiow>  therefore, 
return  to  my  situation  at  l^maiia. 
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^  CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Transactions  at  Kamalia  resumed. -^^rabic  MSS.  in  Use  among 
the  Mabamedan  Negroes. — Reflections  concerning  the  Convert 
sion  and  Education  of  the  Negro  Cbildren.-^Retum  of  the 
' Author^ s  Benefactor y  KA^TA.^-FUrtberAccmnt  of  the  Purchase 
and  Treatment  of  Slaves. -^Fast  cf  Rbamadanj  bom  observed 
by  tbe  Negroes. — Autbor's  anxiety  for  tbe  Day  of  Departure.- 
'—Tbe  Caravan  sets  out — Account  of  if  on  its  Departure^  and: 
Proceedings  on  tbe  Road,  until  its  arrival  at  Kinytakooro. 

X  HE  schoolmaster,  to  whose  care  I. was  entrusted  daring  the 
absence  of  Karfa,  was  a  man  of  a  mild  deposition,  and  gentle 
manners;  his  name  was  Fankooma^  and  although  he  himself 
adhered  strictly  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet^  he  was  by  no  means 
intolerant  in  his  principles  towards  others  who  diflfered  from 
him.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading;  and  teaching 
appeared  to  be  his  pleasure,  as  well  as  emplo3rment.  His  school 
consisted  of  seventeen  boys,  most  of  whom  were  sons  of  Kafirs ; 
and  two  girls,  one  of  whom  was  Karfa's  own  daughter.  The 
girls  received  their  instructions  in^he  day  time,  but  the  boys 
always  had  their  lessons  by  the  light  of  a  large  fire  before  day- 
break, and  again  late  in  the  evening ;  for  being  considered, 
during  their  scholarship,  as  the  domestic  slaves  of  the  master, 
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tliey  were  employed  in  planting  corn,  bringing  fire-woed,  and 
in  other  servile  offices,  through  the  day. 

lExclusive  of  the  Koran,  and  a  book  or  two  of  commentaries 
thereon,  the  schoolmaster  possessed  a  variety  of  manuscripts, 
which  had  partly  been  purchased  from  the  trading  Moors,  and 
partly  borrowed  from  Bushreens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
copied  with  great  care.  Other  MSS.  had  been  produced  to  me  at 
different  places  in  the  course  of  my  journey ;  and  on  recounting 
those  I  had  before  seen,  and  those  which  were  now  shewn  to 
me,  and  interrogating  the  schoolmaster  on  the  subject,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  Negroes  are  in  possession  (among  others),  of 
an  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  which  they  call 
Taureta  la  Moosa.    This  is  so  highly  esteemed,  that  it  is  often 
sold  for  the  value  of  one  prime  slave.    They  have  likewise  a 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  (Zahora  Dawidi) ;  and,  lastly, 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  they  call  Lingeeli  la  Isa,  and  it  is 
in  very  high  esteem.     I  suspect,  indeed,  that  in  all  these 
copies,  there  are  interpolations  of  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Mahomet,  for  I  could  distinguish  in  many  passages  the  name 
of  the  Prophet.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  circumstance 
might  otherwise  have  been  accounted  for,  if  my  knowledge  of 
the  Arabic  had  been  more  extensive.    By  means  of  those  books, 
many  of  the  converted  Negroes  have  acquired  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  remarkable  events  recorded  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment.   The  account  of  our  first  parents ;  the  death  of  Abel ; 
the  deluge ;  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  the  story 
of  Joseph  and  his  brethren ;    the  history  of  Moses,  David,  . 
Solomon,  &c.    All  these  hav<e  been  related  to  me  in  the  Man^ 
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dingo  language,  witb  tolerable  exactness,  by  diflferent  people ; 
and  my  surprise  was  not  greater  on  hearing  these  accounts 
from  the  lips  of  the  Negroes,  than  theirs,  on  finding  that  I 
was  already  acquainted  with  them ;  for  although  the  Negroes 
in  general  have  a  very  great  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  Europeans,.  L  am  afraid  that  the  Nfehomedan  converts 
among  them,  think  but  very  lightly  of  our  superior  attainments 
in  religious  knowledge.  The  white  traders  in  the  maritime 
districts,  take  no  pains  to  counteract  this  unhappy  prejudice ;. 
always  performing  their  own  devotions  in  secret,,  and  seldom 
condescending  to  converse  with  the  Negroes  in  a  friendly  and 
instructive  manner-.  To  me,  therefore,,  it  was  not  so  much  the 
subject  of  wonder,  as  matter  of  regret^  to  observe^  that  while 
the  superstition  of  Mahomet  has,  in  this  manner,,  scattered  a 
few  faint  beams  of  learning  among  these  poor  people,  the  pre- 
cious light  of  Christianity  is  altogether  excluded.  I  could  not 
but  lament,  that  although  the  Coast  of  Africa  has^  now  been 
known  and  frequented  by  the  Europeans  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,,  yet  the  Negroes  still  remain  entire  strangers 
to  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion..  We  are  anxious  to  draw 
from  obscurity  the  opinions  and  records  of  antiquity,  the 
beauties  of  Arabian  and  Asiatic  literaturei  &c« ;  but  while  our 
libraries  are  thus  stoced  with  the  learning  of  various  countries^ 
we  distribute  with  a  parsimonious  hand,  the  blessings  of  rellr 
gious  truth,  to  the  benighted. nations  of  the  earih.  The  natives 
of  Asia  derive  but  little  advantage  in  this  respect  from  an 
intercourse  with  us;  and  even  the  poor  Africans,  whom  we 
a&ct  to  consider  as  barbarians,  look  upon  us,  I  fear^  as  little 
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better  than  a  race  of  formidable  but  ignorant  heathens.  When 
I  produced  Richardson's  Arabic  grammar  to  some  Slatees  on 
the  Gambia,  they  were  astonished  to  think  that  any  European 
should  understand,  and  write,  the  sacred  language  of  their  re- 
ligion. At  first,  they  suspected  that  it  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  some  of  the  slaves  carried  from  the  Coast ;  but,  on  a 
closer  examination,  they  were  satisfied  that  no  Bushreen  could 
write  such  beautiful  Arabic  ;  and  one  of  them  offered  to  give 
me  an  ass,  and  sixteen  bars  of  goods,  if  I  would  part  with  the 
book.  Perhaps,  a  short  and  easy  introduction  to  Christianity, 
such  as  is  found  in  some  of  the  catechisms  for  children,  ele«> 
gantly  printed  in  Arabic,  and  distributed  on  difi^ent  parts  of 
the  Coast,  might  have  a  wonderful  effect.  The  expence  would 
be  but  trifling ;  curiosity  would  induce  many  to  read  it ;  and  the 
evident  superiority  which  it  would  possess  over  their  present 
manuscripts,  both  in  point  of  elegance  and  cheapness,  might 
at  last  obtain  it  a  place  among  the  school  books  of  Africa. 

The  reflections  which  I  have  thus  ventured  to  submit  to 
my  readers  on  this  impwtant  subject,  naturally  suggested  them^ 
selves  to  my  mind,  on  perceiving  the  encouragement  which  was 
thus  given  to  learning  (such  as  it  is),  in  many  parts  of  Africa. 
I  have  observed,  that  the  pupils  at  Kamalia  were  most  of  them 
the  children  of  Pagans ;  their  parents,  therefor^  could  have  had 
no  predilection  for  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  Their  aim  was 
their  children's  improvement ;  and  if  a  more  enlightened  system 
had  presented  itself,  it  would  probably  have  been  preiferred* 
The  children,  too,  wanted  not  a  spirit  of  emulation ;  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  tutor  to  encourage.    When  any  one  of  them  has 
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read  through  the  Koran,  aiid  performed  a  certain  number  df 
public  prayers,  a  feast  is  prepared  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
sdiolar  undergoes  an  examination,  or  (in  European  terms,) 
takes  out  bis  degree.  I  attended  at  three  different  inaugurations 
of  this  sort,  and  heard  with  pleasure,  the  distinct  and  intelli- 
gent answers  which  the  scholars  frequently  gave  to  the  Bush- 
reens,  who  assembled  on  those  occasions,  and  acted  as  examiners. 
When  the  Bushreens  htd  satisfied  themselves  respecting  the 
learning  and  abilities  of  the  scholar,  the  last  page  of  the  Koran 
^  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  he  was  desired  to  read  it  aloud  :  after 
the  boy  had  finished  this  lesson,  he  pressed  the  paper  against  hb 
forehead,  and  pronounced  the  word  Amen ;  upon  which  all  the 
Bushreens  rose,  and  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  title  of  Bushreen. 

When  a  scholar  has  undergone  this  examination,  his  parents 
are  informed  that  he  has  completed  his  education,  and  that  it 
is  incumbent  on  them  to  redeem  their  son,  by  giving  to  the 
schoolmaster  a  slave,  or  the  price  of  a  slave,  in  exchange;  which 
is  always  done,  if  thie  parents  can  afford  to  do  it ;  if  not,  the 
boy  remains  the  domestic  slave  of  the  schoolmaster  until  he 
can,  by  his  own  industry,  collect  goods  sufficient  to  ransome 
himself. 

About  a  week  after  the  departure  of  Karfa,  three  Moors  ar- 
rived at  Kamalia  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt,  and  other 
merchandize,  which  they  had  obtained  on  credit,  from  a  mer- 
chant of  Fezzan,  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Kancaba.  Their  en- 
gagement was  to  pay  him  his  price  when  the  goods  were  sold, 
which  they  expected  would  be  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Being 
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rigid  Bushreens,  they  were  accommodated  with  two  of  Karfa's 
huts,  and  sold  their  goods  to  very  great  advantage. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  Karfa  returned  to  Kamalia  With  a 
number  of  people,  and  thirteen  prime  slaves  which  he  had  pur- 
chased. He  likewise  brought  with  him  a  young  girl  whom  he 
had  married  at  Kancaba,  as  his  fourth  wife,  and  had  given  her 
parents  three  prime  slaves  for  her.  She  was  kindly  received  at 
the  door  of  the  Baloon  by  Karfa's  other  wives,  who  conducted 
their  new  acquaintance  and  co -partner  into  one  of  the  best 
huts,  which  they  had  caused  to  be  swept  and  white-washed,  on 
purpose  to  receive  her,* 

My  clothes  were  by  this  time  become  so  very  ragged,  that 
I  was  almost  ashamed  io  appear  out  of  doors ;  but  Karfa,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  generously  presented  me  with  such  a 
garment  and  trowsers,  as  are  commonly  worn  in  the  country. 

The  slaves  which  Karfa  had  brought  with  him  were  all  of 
them  prisoners  of  war ;  they  had  been  taken  by  the  Bambarran 
army  in  the  kingdoms  of  Wassela  and  Kaarta,  and  carried  to 
Sego,  where  some  of  them  had  remained  three  years  in  irons. 
From  Sego  they  were  sent,  in  company  with  a  number  of  other 
captives,  up  the  Niger  in  two  large  canoes,  and  offered  for  sale 
at  Yamina,  Bammakoo,  and  Kancaba ;  at  which  places  the 
greater  number  of  the  captives  were  bartered  for  gold-dust,,  and 
the  remainder  sent  forward  to  Kankaree. 

Eleven  of  them  confessed  to  me  that  they  had  been  slaves 
from  their  infancy ;  but  the  Other  two  refused  to  give  any  account 

*  The  Negroes  white- wash  their  huts  with  a  mixture  of  bone-ashes  and  water, 
to  which  is  commonly  added  a  little  gum. 
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of  their  former  condition.  Tliey  were  all  very  iriquisitive  ;  but 
they  viewed  me  at  first  with  looks  of  horror,  and  repeatedly 
asked  if  my  countrymen  were  cannibals.  They  were  very  de- 
sirous to  know  what  became  of  the  slaves  after  they  had  crossed 
the  salt  water;  I  told  them,  that  they  were  employed  in  culti- 
vating  the  land ;  but  they  would  not  believe  me;  and  one  of  them 
putting  his  hand  upon  the  ground,  said  with  great  simplicity, 
**  have  you  really  got  such  ground  as  this,  to  set  your  feet  upon  ?" 
A  deeply  rooted  idea,  that  the  whites  purchase  Negroes  for  the 
purpose  of  devouring  them,  or  of  selluig  them  to  others,  that 
they  may  be  devoured  hereafter,  naturally  makes  the  slaves 
contemplate  a  journey  towards  the  Coast  with  great  terror ; 
insomuch  that  the  Slatees  are  forced  to  keep  them  constantly 
in  irons,  and  watch  them  very  closely,  to  prevent  their  escape. 
They  are  commonly  secured,  by  putting  the  right  leg  of  one, 
and  the  left  of  another,  into  the  same  pair  of  fetters.  By 
supporting  the  fetters  with  a  string,  they  can  walk,  though  very 
slowly.  Every  four  slaves  are  likewise  fastened  together  by  the 
necks,  with  a  strong  rope  of  twisted  thongs ;  and  in  the  night, 
an  additional  pair  of  fetters  is  put  on  their  hands,  and  sometimes 
a  light  iron  chain  passed  round  their  necks. 

Such  of  them  as  evince  marks  of  tliscontent,  are  secured  in  a 
different  mianner.  A  thick  billet  of  wood  is  cut  about  three 
feet  long,  and  a  smooth  notch  being  made  upon  one  side  of  it,  the 
ankle  of  the  slave  is  bolted  to  the  smooth  part  by  means  of  a 
strong  iron  staple,  one  prong  of  whidh  passes  on  each  side  of 
the  ankle.  All  these  fetters  and  bolts  are  made  from  native 
iron ;  in  the  present  case  they  were  put  on  by  the  blacksmith 
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as  soon  as  the  ^ves  arrived  from  Kancaba^  and  were  not 
taken  off  until  the  morning  on  which  the  coffle  departed  for 
Gambia. 

In  other  respects,  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  during  their  stay 
at  Kamalia,  was  far  from  being  harsh  or  cruel.  They  were  led 
out  in  their  fetters^  every  morning,  to  the  shade  of  the  taVnarind 
tree>  where  they  were  encouraged  to  play  at  games  of  hazard, 
and  sing  diverting  songs,  to  keep  up  their  spirits ;  for  though 
some  of  them  sustained  the  hardships  of  their  situation  with 
amazing  fortitude,  the  greater  part  were  very  much  dejected, 
and  would  sit  all  day  in  a  sort  of  sullen  melancholy,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  In  the  evening,  their  irons  were 
examined,  and  their  hand  fetters  put  on  ;  after  which  they  were 
conducted  into  two  large  huts,  where  they  were  guarded 
during  the  night  by  Karfa's  domestic  slaves.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  about  a  week  after  their  arrival,  one  of  the 
slaves  had  the  address  to  procure  a  small  knife,  with  which  he 
opened  the  rings  of  his  fetters,  cut  the  rope,  and  made  his 
escape :  more  of  them  would  probably  have  got  off,  had  they 
assisted  each  other ;  but  the  slave  no  sooner  found  himself  at 
liberty,  than  he  refused  to  stop,  and  assist  in  breaking  the 
chain  which  was  fastened  round  the  necks  of  his  companions. 

As  all  the  Slatees  and  slaves  belonging  to  the  coffle  were 
now  assembled,  either  at  Kamalia,  or  at  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  we  should 
have  set  out  immediately  for  Gambia  i  but  though  the  day  of 
our  departure  was  frequently  fixed,  it  was  always  found  ex- 
pedient to  change  it.    Some  of  the  people  had  not  prepared 
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their  dry  provisions ;  others  had  gone  to  visit  their  relations^ 
or  collect  some  trifling  debts ;  and^  last  of  all,  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  whether  the  day  would  be  a  lucky  one.  On  account 
of  one  of  these,  or  other  such  causes,  our  departure  was  put  off, 
day  after  day,  until  the  month  of  February  was  far  advanced  ; 
after  vf hich  all  the  Slatees  agreed  to  remain  in  their  present 
quarters,  until  the  fast  moon  was  over.  And  here  I  may  re- 
mark, that  loss  of  time,  is  an  object  of  no  great  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Negro.  If  he  has  any  thing  of  consequence  to 
perform,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  he  does  it 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  a  month  or  two  hence :  so  long  as  he 
can  spend  the  present  moment  with  any  degree  of  comfort, 
he  gives  himself  very  little  concern  about  the  future. 

The  fast  of  Rhamadan  was  observed  with  great  strictness,  by 
all  the  Bushreens;  but,  instead  of  compelling  me  to  follow  their 
example^  as  the  Moors  did  on  a  similar  occasion,  Karfa  frankly 
told  me  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  own  inclination.  In 
order,  however,  to  manifest  a  respect  for  their  religious  opinions, 
I  voluntarily  fasted  three  days,  which  was  thought  sufficient  to 
screen  me  from  the  reproachful  epithet  of  Kafir.  During  the 
fast,  all  the  Slatees  belonging  to  the  coffle  assembled  every 
morning  in  Karfa's  house,  where  the  schoolmaster  read  to  them 
some  religious  lessons,  from  a  large  folio  volume,  the  author  of 
which  was  an  Arab,  of  the  name  of  Sbeiffa.  In  the  evening, 
such  of  the  women  as  had  embraced  Mahomedanism  assembled^ 
and  said  their  prayers  publicly  at  the  Misura.  They  were  all 
dressed  in  white,  and  went  through  the  different  prostrations^ 
prescribed  by  their  religion,  with  becoming  solemnity.    Indeed^ 
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during  the  whole  fast  of  Rhamadan^  the  Negroes  behaved 
themselves  with  the  greatest  iiicekness  and  hiiraility  ;  fortning* 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  savage  intolerance  and  brutal  b^otry, 
which  at  this  period  characterize  the  Moors. 

When  the  firrt  month  was  almost  at  an  end,  the  Bt»shreen6 
assembled  at  the  Misura,  to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the 
new  moon ;  but  the  evening  being  rather  cloudy,  they  were 
for  some  time  disappointed,  and  a  number  of  them  had  gone 
home  with  a  resolution  to  fast  another  day,  when  on  a  sudden 
this  delightful  object  showed  her  sharp  horns  from  behind  a 
cloud,  and  was  welcomed  with  the  clapping  of  hands,  beating 
of  drums,  firing  muskets,  and  other  marks  of  rejoicing.  As  this 
moon  is  reckoned  extremely  lucky,  Karfa  gave  orders  that  all 
the  people  belonging  to  the  coffle  should  immediately  pack  up 
their  dry  provisions,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness ;  and  on 
the  i6th  of  April,  the  Slatees  held  a  consultation,  and  fixed 
on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  as  the  day  on  which  the 
coffle  should  depart  from  Kamalia.  This  resolution  freed  me 
from  much  uneasiness ;  for  our  departure  had  already  been  so 
long  deferred,  that  I  was  apprehensive  it  might  still  be  put  off 
until  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season ;  and  although 
Karfa  behaved  towards  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  I  found 
my  situation  very  unpleasant.  The  Slatees  were  unfriendly 
to  me  ;  and  the  trading  Moors,  who  were  at  this  time  at 
Kamalia,  continued  to  plot  mischief  against  n^,  from  the  first 
day  of  their  arrival.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  reflected,  that 
my  life  in  a  great  measure  depended  on  the  good  opinion  of 
an  individual,  who  was  daily  hearing  malicious  stories  con- 
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icerning  the  Europeans ;  and  I  could  hardly  expect  that  he 
would  always  judge  with  impartiality  between  me  and  his 
countrymen.  Time  had,  indeed,  reconciled  me,  in  some  degree, 
to  their  mode  of  life ;  and  a  smoky  hut,  or  a  scanty  supper, 
gave  me  no  great  uneasiness  ;  but  I  became  at  last  wearied  out 
with  a  constant  state  of  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  felt  a  painful 
longing  for  the  manifold  blessings  of  civilized  society. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
wrought  a  considerable  change  in  my  favour.  The  three  trading 
Moors,  who  had  lodged  under  Karfa's  protection,  ever  since  their 
arrival  at  Kamalia,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  of  all  the  Bush^ 
reens,  by  an  appearance  of  great  sanctity,  suddenly  packed  up 
their  effects,  and,  without  once  thanking  Karfa  for  his  kindness 
towards  them,  marched  over  the  hills  to  Bala.  Every  one  was 
astonished  at  this  unexpected  removal ;  but  the  affair  was  cleared 
up  in  the  evening,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Fezzan  merchant  firom 
Kancaba  (mentioned  in  p.  317) ;  who  aiteured  Karfa,  that  these 
Moors  had  borrowed  all  their  salt  and  goods  from  him,  and  bad 
sent  for  him  to  come  to  Kamalia,  and  receive  payment.  When 
he  was  told  that  they  had  fled  to  the  westward,  he  wiped  a  tear 
from  each  eye  with  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak,  and  exclaimed, 
V  these  shirrukas  (robbers)  are  Mahomedans,  but  they  are  not 
**  men ;  they  have  robbed  me  of  two  hundred  minkallies.** 
From  this  merchant,  I  received  information  of  the  capture  of 
our  Mediterranean  convoy  by  the  French,  in  October  1795* 

April  19th.  The  long  wished-for  day  of  our  departure  was 
at  length  arrived ;  and  the  Slatees  having  taken  the  irons  from 
their  slaves,  assembled  with  them  at  the  doOr  of  Karfa's  house^ 
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where  the  bundles  were  all  tied  up,  and  every  one  had  his  load 
assigned  him*     The  coffle,  on  its  departure  from  Kamalia^  con- 
sisted of  twenty-seven  slaves  for  sale,  the  property  of  Karfa  and 
four  other  Slatees ;  but  we  were  afterwards  joined  by  five  at 
Maraboo,  and  three  at  Bala  ;  making  in  all  thirty-five  slaves* 
The  free  men  were  fourteen  in  number,  but  most  of  them  had  one 
or  two  wives,  and  some  domestic  slaves;  and  the  schoolmaster, 
who  was  now  upon  his  return  for  Woradoo,  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  took  with  him  eight  of  his  scholars;  so  that  the 
number  of  free  people  and  domestic  slaves  amounted  to  thirty- 
eight,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  coffle  was  seventy-three. 
Among  the  free  men  were  six  Jillakeas  (singing  men),  whose 
musical  talents  were  frequently  exerted  either  to  divert  our 
fatigue,  or  obtain  us  a  welcome  from  strangers.    When  we 
departed  from  Kamalia,  we  were  followed  for  about  half  a  mile, 
by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  some  of  them  crying, 
and  others  shaking  hands  with  their  relations,  who  were  now 
about  to  leave  them  ;  and  when,  we  had  gained  a  piece  of  rising 
ground,  from  which  we  had  a  view  of  Kamalia,  all  the  people  be- 
longing to  the  coffle  were  ordered  to  sit  down  in  one  place,  with 
their  faces  towards  the  west,  and  the  townspeople  were  desired 
to  sit  down  in  another  place,  with  their  faces  towards  Kamalia. 
In  this  situation,  the  schoolmaster,  with  two  of  the  principal 
Slatees,  having  taken  their  places  between  the  two  parties,  pro- 
nounced a  long  and  solemn  prayer  ;  after  which  they  walked 
three  times  round  the  coffle,  making  an  impression  in  the  ground 
with  the  ends  of  their  spears,  and  muttering  something  by  way 
of  charm.  When  this  ceremony  was  ended,  all  the  people  be- 
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longing  to  the  coffle  sprang  up,  and  without  taking  a  formal 
farewell  of  their  friends,  set  forwards.  As  many  of  the  slaves 
bad  remained  for  years  in  ruins,  the  sudden  exertion  of  walking 
quick,  with  heavy  loads  upon  their  heads,  occasioned  spasmodic 
contractions  of  their  legs  ;  and  we  had  not  proceeded  above  a 
mile,  before  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  two  of  them  from 
the  rope,  and  allow  them  to  walk  more  slowly  until  we  reached 
Maraboo,  a  walled  village,  where  some  people  were  waiting  to 
join  the  coffle.  Here  we  stopt  about  two  hours,  to  allow  the 
strangers  time  to  pack  up  their  provisions,  and  then  continued 
our  route  to  Bala,  which  town  we  reached  about  four  in  the 
afternoon.  The  inhabitants  of  Bala,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
subsist  chiefly  on  fish,  which  they  take  in  great  plenty  from 
the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  remained  here  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  20th,  when  we  proceeded 
to  Worumbang,  the  frontier  village  of  Manding  towards  Jallon- 
kadoo.  As  we  proposed  shortly  to  enter  the  Jallonka  Wilderness, 
the  people  of  this  village  furnished  us  with  great  plenty  of  pro- 
visions ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  we  entered  the  woods 
to  the  westward  of  Worumbang.  After  having  travelled  some 
little  way,  a  consultation  was  held,  whether  we  should  continue 
our  route  through  the  Wilderness,  or  save  one  day's  provisions 
by  going  to  Kiny  takooro,  a  town  in  Jallonkadoo.  After  debating 
the  matter  for  some  time,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  take  the 
road  for  Kinytakooro  ;  but  as  that  town  was  a  long  day's 
journey  distant,  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  refreshment. 
Accordingly  every  person  opened  his  provision  bag,  and  brought 
a  handful  or  two  of  meal,  to  the  place  where  Karfa  and  the 
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Slatees  were  sitting.    When  every  one  had  brought  his  quota, 
and  the  whole  was  properly  arranged  in  small  gourd  shells, 
the  shoolmaster  offered  up  a  short  prayer ;  the  substance  of 
which  was,  that  God  and  the  holy  Prophet  might  preserve 
us  from  robbers  and  all  bad  people,  that  our  provisions  might 
never  fail  us,  nor  our  limbs  become  fatigued.    This  ceremony 
being  ended,  every  one  partook  of  the  meal,  and  drank  a 
little  water ;    after  which   we  set  forward  (rather  running 
than  walking),  until  we  came  to  the  river  Kokoro,  a  branch 
of  the  Senegal,  jvhere  we  halted  about  ten  minutes.     The 
ban^ks  of  this  river  are  very  high ;  and  from  the  grass  and 
brushwood  which  had  been  left  by  the  stream,  it  was  evident 
that  at  this  place,  the  water  had  risen  more  than  twenty 
feet  perpendicular,  during  the  rainy  season.    At  this  time  it 
was  only  a  small  stream,  such  as.would  turn  a  mill,  swarming 
with  fish  ;  and  on  account  of  the  number  of  crocodiles,  and  the 
danger  of  being  carried  past  the  ford  by  the  force  of  the  stream 
in  the  rainy  season,  it  is  called  Kokoro  (dangerous).    From 
this  place  we  continued  to  travel  with  the  greatest  expedition, 
and  in  the  afternoon  crossed  two  small  branches  of  the  Kokoro. 
About  sunset  we  came  in  sight  of  Kinytakooro,  a  consider- 
able town,  nearly  square,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  large  and 
well  cultivated  plain :  before  we  entered  the  town  we  halted, 
until  the  people  who  had  fallen  behind  came  up.     During  this 
day's  travel,  two  slaves,  a  woman  and  a  girl  belonging  to  a 
Slatee  of  Bala,  were  so  much  fatigued  that  they  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  coffle  ;  they  were  severely  whipped,  and  dragged 
along  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
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were  both  aiFected  mih  vomiting,  by  wliich  it  wis  discovered 
that  they  had  edten  clay.  This  practice  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
amongst  the  Negroes ;  but  whether  it  airises  from  a  vitiated 
appetitd,  or  from  a  settled  intention  to  destroy  themselves,  I 
cannot  affirm.  They  were  permitted  to  lie  down  in  the  woods, 
and  three  people  remained  with  them  until  they  had  rested 
themselves ;  but  they  did  not  arrive  at  the  town  until  past  mid- 
night ;  and  were  then  so  much  exhausted,  that  the  Slatee  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  taking  them  across  the  woods  in  their  pre- 
sent condition,  and  determined  to  return  with  them  to  Bala,  and 
wait  for  another  opportunity. 

As  this  was  the  first  town  beyond  the  limits  of  Manding» 
greater  etiquette  than  usual  was  observed.  Every  person  was 
ordered  to  keep  in  his  proper  station,  and  we  marched  towards 
the  town,  in  a  sort  of  procession,  nearly  as  follows.  In  front, 
five  or  six  singing  men,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  coffle ; 
these  were  followed  by  the  other  free  people  ;  then  came  the 
slaves  fastened  in  the  usual  way  by  a  rope  round  their  neckSf 
four  of  them  to  a  rope,  and  a  man  with  a  spear  between 
each  four;  after  them  came  the  domestic  slaves,  and  in  the 
rear  the  women  of  free  condition,  wives  of  the  Slatees,  &c.  In 
this  manner  we  proceeded,  until  we  came  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  gate ;  when  the  singing  men  began  a  loud  song, 
well  calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  inhabitants,  by  ex- 
tolling their  known  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  their  particular 
friendship  for  the  Mandingoes.  When  we  entered  the  town 
we  proceeded  to  the  Bentang,  where  the  people  gathered 
round  us  to  hear  our  dentegi   (history)  ;   this  was  related 
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publicly  by  two  of  the  singing  men :  they  enumerated  every 
little  circumstance  which  had  happened  to  the  coffle ;  beginning 
with  the  events  of  the  present  day,  and  relating  every  thing, 
in  a  backward  series,  until  they  reached  Kamalia.  When  this 
history  was  ended,  the  master  of  the  town  gave  them  a  small 
present ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  coffle,  both  free  and  enslaved, 
were  invited,  by  some  person  or  other,  and  accommodated  with 
lodging  and  provisions  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Coffie  crosses  the  Jallonka  JFildermss. — Miser  able  Fate  of  one 
of  the  female  Slaves; — arrives  at  Sooieeta  ;-^proceeds  to  Minna. 
Some  Accwnt  of  the  Jallonkas. — Crosses  the  main  Stream  of 
the  Senegal. — Bridge  of  a  singular  Construction. — Arrives  at 
Malacotta. — Remarkable  Conduct  of  the  King  oftbejaloffs. 

We  continued  at  Kinytakoorb  until  noon  of  the  sad  of  April, 
when  we  removed  to  a  village  about  seven  miles  to  the  west- 
ward ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  being  apprehensive  of  hos* 
tilities  from  the  Foulahs  of  Fooladoo,  were  at  this  time  em* 
ployed  in  constructing  small  tetnporary  huts  among  the  rocks, 
on  the  side  of  a  high  hill  close  t«t  the  village.  The  situation  was 
almost  impr^nable,  being  every  where  surrounded  with  high 
precipices,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  natives  had  left 
a  pathway  sufficient  to  allow  one  person  at  a  time  to  ascend. 
Upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  immediately  over  this  path,  I  ob- 
served several  heaps  of  large  loose  stones,  which  the  people  told 
me  were  intended  to  be  thrown  down  upon  the  Foulahs,  if  they 
should  attempt  the  hill. 

At  daybreak^  on  the  S3d,  we  departed  from  this  village,  and 
entered  the  Jallonka  Wilderness.  We  passed,  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  the  ruins  of  two  small  towns,  which  had  lately 
been  burnt  by  the  Foulahs.  The  fire  must  have  been  very 
intense ;  for  I  observed  that  the  walls  of  many  of  the  huts  were 
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slightly  vitrified,  and  appeared  at  a  distance  as  if  covered  with 
a  red  varnish.  About  ten  o'clock  we  came  to  the  river  Wonda, 
which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  river  Kokoro;  but  the 
stream  was  at  this  time  rather  muddy,  which  Karfa  assured  me 
was  occasioned  by  amalzing  shoals  of  iish.  They  were  indeed 
seen  in  all  directions,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  1  ianci^  the 
water  it^lf  tasted  and  smelt  fishy.  As  soon  as.  we  had  crossed 
the  river,  Karfa  gave  orders  that  all  the  people  of  the  coffle 
should  in  future  keep  close  together,  and  travel  in  their  proper 
station  :  the  guides  and  young  men  were  accordingly  placed  in 
the  van,  the  women  and  slaves  in  the  centre,  and  the  free  men 
in  the  rear.  In  this  order,  we  travelled  with  uncommon  exper 
dition,  through  a  woody,  but  beautiful  country,  interspersed 
with  a  pleasing  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and  abounding  with 
partridges,  guinea-fowls,  and  deer,  until  sunset ;  when  we  arj- 
rived  at  a  most  romantk:  stream  called  Co^meissang.  My  arms 
and  neck  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  day, 
and  irritated  by  the  rubbing  of  my  dress  in  walking,  w«re  norf 
very  much  inflamed  and  covered  with  blisters ;  and  I  was  happy 
to  embrace  the  opportunity,  while  the  coffle  rested  on  the 
bank  of  this  river,  to  bathe  myself  in  the  stream.  This  practice^ 
together  with  the  cool  of  the  evening,  much  diminished  lh«  in-c 
flammation.  About  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Co-ineist 
sang  we  halted  in  a  thick  wood,  and  kindled  oiir  fires  for  the 
night.  We  were  all,  by  this  time,  very  niuch  fatigued  ;  bavihgi 
as  I  judged,  travelled  this  day  thirty  miles ;  but  no  person  was 
heard  to  complain.  Whilst  supper  was  preparing,  Karfa  made 
one  of  the  slaves  break  some  branches  from  the  treesifor  jny  bed. 
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When  we  hatd  finished  our  supper  of  kouskous,  moistened  with 
some  boiling  Water/  and  put  the  slaves  in  irons,  we  all  lay 
down  to  sleep ;  but  we  were  frequently  disturbed  in  the  riight 
by  the  howling  of  wild  b^aists ;  and  we  found' the  sniall  brown 
mit^  very  ttoubles<jme: ' 

April  li^th.  Before  daybreak  the  Bushreens  said  their 
morning  prdyers,  atxl  most  of  the  free  people  drank  a  little 
moening  (a  sort  df  gruel),  part  of  which  was  likewise  given 
to  such  of  the  slaves  as^  appeared  least  able  to  sustain  the  fa- 
tigues of  thii  <l2fy5-  One  of  Karfa's  female  slaves  wias  very  sulky, 
and  when  some  gruel  w&s'  offered  to  har,  she  refuised  to  drink 
it.  As  sbori  as  day  dawned  we  set  out,  and  traVelled  the  whole 
niorhih'g  over  a  wild  and  rocky  country,  by  which  ray  feet 
were  much  bruised  ;  and  I  was  sadly  apprehensive  that  I  should 
hot  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  coffle  during  the  day  ;  but  I  was, 
in  a  gt^at  measure,  relieved  from  this  anxiety,  when  I  observed 
that  othfers^wete  njorls  exhausted' than  riiyself.  In  particular, 
the  woman  ^ave>  who  Had  refused  victuals  in  the  morning,  began 
How  to  lag  behind,  and  complain  dreadfully  of  pains  in  her  legs. 
Her  load  was  taken  from  her,  and  given  to  another  slave,  and 
she  was  ordeited  to^keep  in  thefixint/dfthe  coffle.  About  eleven 
dxlock,  as  we  were  resfing'by  a  sWtell  rivulet,  some  of  the  people 
discovered  a  hive  of  bees  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  they  were  proceed- 
ing to  obtain  the  honey,  when  the  largest  swarm  I  ever  beheld^ 
flfew  out,  and  attacking  the  people  of  the  coffle,  made  us  Sy  in 
all  directions.  I  td6k  the  alarm  first,  and  I  b^fi^vewas  the  only 
person  who'escaped  with  impunity.  When » our  enemies  thought 
fit  to  desist  firbn»  pursuing  us,  and  every  person  was  employed 
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in  picking  out  the  stings  he  had  received,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  poor  woman  abovementioned,  whose  name  was 
Nealee^  w*as  not  come  up ;  and  as  many  of  the  slaves  in  their 
retreat  had  left  their  bundles  behind  them»  it  became  necessary 
for  some  persons  to  return,  and  bring  them.  In  order  to  do 
this  with  safety,  fire  was  set  to  the  grass,  a  considerable  way  to 
the  eastward  of  the  hive,  and  the  wind  driving  the  fire  furiously 
along,  the  party  pushed  through  the  smoke,  and  recovered  the 
bundles.  They  likewise  brought  with  them  poor  Nealee,  whom 
they  found  lying  by  the  rivulet.  She  was  very  much  ex- 
hausted, and  had  crept  to  the  stream,  in  hopes  to  defend  herself 
from  the  bees  by  throwing  water  over  her  body ;  but  this 
proved  ineffectual ;  for  she  was  stung  in  the  most  dreadful 
manner. 

When  the  Slatees  had  picked  out  the  stings  as  far  as  they 
could,  she  was  washed  with  water,  and  then  rubbed  with  bruised 
leaves ;  but  the  wretched  woman  obstinately  refused  to  proceed 
any  farther ;  declaring,  that  she  would  rather  die  than  walk 
another  step.  As  entreaties  and  threats  were  used  in  vain,  the 
whip  was  at  length  applied ;  and  after  bearing  patiently  a  few 
strokes,  she  started  up,  and  walked  with  tolerable  expedition  for 
four  or  five  hours  longer,  when  she  made  an  attempt  to  run  away 
from  the  cofile,  but  was  so  very  weak,  that  she  fell  down  in  the 
grass.  Though  she  was  unable  to  rise,  the  whip  was  a  second  time 
applied,  but  without  effect ;  upon  which  Karfa  de^ed  two  of 
the  Slatees  to  place  her  upon  the  ass  which  carried  our  dry 
provisions ;  but  she  could  not  sit  erect ;  and  the  ass  being  very 
refractory>  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  her  forward  in  that 
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manner.  The  Slatees  however  were  unwilling  to  abandon  her, 
the  day's  journey  being  nearly  ended  :  they  therefore  made 
a  sort  of  litter  of  bamboo  canes,  upon  which  she  was  placed,  and 
tied  on  it  with  slips  of  bark:  this  litter  was  carried  upon  the 
heads  of  two  slaves,  one  walking  before  the  other,  and  they  were 
followed  by  two  others,  who  relieved  them  occasionally.  In  this 
manner  the  woman  was  carried  forward  until  it  was  dark,  when 
we  reached  a  stream  of  water,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  called 
Gankaran-Kooro ;  and  here  we  stopt  for  the  night,  and  set  about 
preparing  our  supper.  As  we  had  only  eat  one  handful  of  meal 
^nce  the  preceding  night,  and  travelled  all  day  in  a  hot  sun, 
many  of  the  slaves,  who  had  loads  upon  their  heads,  were  very 
much  fatigued  ;  and  some  of  them  snapt  their  fingers^  which 
among  the  Negroes  is  a  sure  sign  of  desperation.  The  Slatees 
immediately  put  them  all  in  irons ;  and  such  of  them  as  had 
evinced  signs  of  great  despondence,  were  kept  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  had  their  hands  tied.  In  the  mining  they  were  found 
greatly  recovered. 

April  d5th.  At  daybreak  poor  Nealee  was  awakened ;  but 
Tier  limbs  were  now  become  so  stiff  and  painful^  that  she  could 
neither  walk  nor  stand ;  she  was  therefore  lifted,  like  a  corpse^ 
upon  the  back  of  the  ass ;  and  the  Slatees  endeavoured  to  secure 
her  in  that  situation,  by  fastening  her  hands  together  under  the 
ass's  neck,  and  her  feet  under  the  belly,  with*  long  slips  of  bark ; 
but  the  ass  was  so  very  unruly,  that  no  sort  o^  treatment  could 
induce  him  to  proceed  with  his  load  ;  and  as  Nealee  made  no 
exertion  to  prevent  herself  from  falling,  she  was  qukkly  thrown 
off,  and-iiad  one  of  her  legs  much  i»*uised.    Every  attempt  to 
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carry  her  forward  being  thus  found  ineffectual,  the  general  cry 
of  the  cofflle  was,  kang-tegiy  kang-tegi, "  cut  her  throat,  cut  her 
throat  ;**  an  operation  I  did  not  wish  to  see  performed,  and 
therefore  inarched  onwards  with  the  foremost  of  the  coffle.  I 
had  not  walked  above  a  mile,  when  one  of  Karfa's  domestic 
slaves  came  up  to  me,  with  poor  Nealee's  garment  upon  the  end 
of  his  bow,  and  exclaimed  Nealee  affeeleeta  (Nealee  is  lost).  I 
asked  him  whether  the  Slatees  had  given  him  the  garment,  as  a 
reward  for  cutting  her  throat ;  he  replied,  that  Karfa  and  the 
schoolmaster  would  not  consent  to  that  measure,  but  had  left 
her  on  the  road ;  where  undoubtedly  she  soon  perished,  and 
was  probably  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

The  sad  fate  of  this  wretched  woman,  notwithstanding  the 
outcry  beforementioned,  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  whole  coffle,  and  the  schoolmaster  fasted,  the  whole  of 
the  ensuing  day,  in  consequence  of  it.  We  proceeded  in  deep 
silence,  and  soon  afterward  crossed  the  river  Furkoomah,  which 
was  about  as  large  as  the  river  Wonda.  We  now  travelled 
with  great  expedition,  every  one  being  apprehensive  he  ii?(ght 
otherwise  meet  with  the  fate  of  poor  Nealee.  It  wa^  however 
with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  keep  up,  although  I  threw 
away  my  spear,  and  every  thing  that  could  in  the  least  ob* 
struct  me.  About  noon  we  saw  a  large  herd  of  elephants,  but 
they  suffered  us  to  pass  unmolested,  and  in  tlie  evening  we 
baited  near  a  thicket  of  bamboo,  but  found  no  water  ;  so 
that  we  were  forced  to  proceed  four  miles  farther,  to  a  small 
stream,  where  we  stopt  for  the  night.  We  had  iparched  this 
day,  as  I  judged,  about  twenty-six  miles. 
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April  26th.  This  morniag  two  of  the  schoolmaster's  pupils 
complained  much  of  pains  in  their  legs,  and  one  of  the  slaves 
walked  lame,  the  soles  of  his  feet  being  very  much  blistered 
and  inflamed  ;  we  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  began  to  ascend  a  rocky  hill  called  Boki-kooro,  and  it 
was  past  two  in  the  afternoon  before  we  reached  the  level 
ground  on  the  other  side-  This  was  the  most  rocky  road  we 
had  yet  encountered,  and  it  hurt  our  feet  much.  In  a  short 
time  we  arrived  at  a  pretty  large  river  called  Boki»  which  we 
forded:  it  ran  smooth  and  clear,  over  a  bed  of  whinstone. 
About  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  river,  we  came  to  a  road 
which  leads  to  the  north-east  towards  Gadou,  and  seeing  thfc 
marks  of  many  horses'  feel  upon  the  soft  sand,  the  Slatees  con- 
jectured that  a  party  of  plunderers  had  lately  rode  that  way,^ 
to  fall  upon  some  town  of  Gadou ;  and  lest  they  should  discover, 
upon  their  return,  that  we  had  passed,  and  attempt  to  pursue 
us  by  the  marks  of  our  feet,  the  coffle  was  ordered  to  disperse, 
and  travel  in  a  loose  manner  through  the  high  grass  and  bushes, 
A  little  before  it  was  dark,  having  crossed  the  ridge  of  hills  to 
the  westward  of  the  river  Boki,  we  came  to  a  well  called  cullong 
qui  (white  sand  well),  and  here  we  rested  for  the  night. 

April  27th.  We  departed  from  the  well  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  walked  on,  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  in  hopes  of 
reaching  a  town  before  night-  The  road,  during  the  forenoon, 
led  through  extensive  thickets  of  dry  bamboos.  About  two 
o'clock  we  came  to  a  stream  called  Nunkolo,  where  we  were 
each  of  us  regaled  with  a  handful  of  meal,  which,  according  to 
a  superstitious  custom,  was  not  to  be  eaten  uiitil  it  was  first 
moistened  with  water  from  this  stream.   About  four  o'clock  we 
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reached  Sooseeta,  a  small  Jallonka  village^  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kullo,  which  comprehends  all  that  tract  of  country 
lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Black  river,  or  main  branch  of  the 
SenegaL  These  were  the  first  human  habitations  we  had  seen, 
since  we  left  the  village  to  the  westward  of  Kinytakooro ; 
having  travelled  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  days,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  miles.  Here,  after  a  great  deal  of  entreaty,  we 
wwe  provided  with  huts  to  sleep  in ;  but  the  master  of  the 
village  plainly  told  us  that  he  could  not  give  us  any  provisions, 
Sis  there  had  lately  been  a  great  scarcity  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  He  assured  us^  that  before  they  had  gathered  in  their 
present  cropst  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Kullo  had  been  for 
twenty-nine  days  without  tasting  corn ;  during  which  time, 
they  supported  themselves  entirely  upon  the  yellow  powder 
which  is  found  in  the  pods  of  the  nitta,  so  called  by  the 
natives,  a  species  of  mimosa.;  and  upon  the  seeds  of  the  bamboo 
cane,  which,  when  properly  pounded  and  dressed,  taste  very 
much  like  rice.  As  our  dry  provisions  were  not  yet  exhausted, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  kouskous  was  dressed  for  supper, 
and  many  of  the  villagers  were  invited  to  take  part  of  the 
repast ;  but  they  made  a  very  bad  return  for  this  kindness  ;  for 
in  the  night  they  seized  upon  one  of  the  schoolmaster  s  boys, 
who  had  fallen  asleep  under  the  Ben  tang  tree,  and  carried  him 
away.  The  boy  fortunately  awoke  before  he  was  far  from  the 
village;,  and  setting  up  a  loud  scream,  the  man  who  carried  him, 
put  his  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  run  with  him  into  the 
woods ;  but  afterward  understanding  that  he  belonged  to  the 
schoolmaster,  whose  place  of  residence  is  only  three  day's 
journey  distant,  he  thought,   I  suppose,  that  he  could  not 
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retain  him  as  a  8]aye»  without  the  schoolmaster's  knowledge ; 
and  therefore  stripped  off  the  boy's  clothes^  and  permitted  him 
to  return. 

April  a8th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  departed  from  Soo- 
.seeta,  and  about  ten  o'clock^  came  to  an  unwalled  town  called 
Manna ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  employed  in  collecting 
the  fruit  of  the  nitta  trees,  which  are  very  numerous  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  pods  are  long  and  narrow,  and  contain  a 
lew  black  seeds  enveloped  in  the  fine  mealy  powder  before 
mentioned ;  the  meal  itself  is  of  a  bright  yellow  cokmr,  renm« 
bling  the  flour  of  aulphur»  and  has  a  sweet  mucilaginous  taste : 
when  eaten  by  itself  it  is  clammy,  but  when  mixed  with  milk  or 
vrater,  it  constitutes  a  very  pleasant  and  nourishing  artide  of  diet. 

The  language  of  the  people  of  Manna,  is  the  same  that  it 
«pdken  all  over  that  extensive  and  hilly  country  called  Jallon<> 
kadoo.  Some  of  the  words  have  a  great  affinity  to  tiie  Man«> 
dingo>  but  the  natives  themsdves  connder  it  as  a  distinct 
language :  their  mimerals  are  thete> 


One       - 

— >        KiiSng. 

TWQ        — 

— .       Flddb^, 

Th^    - 

—       &t9r: 

Four      - 

— .       Itoii. 

Fwe      — 

—       SmIo. 

Six        - 

—        SetU. 

Seven    •^ 

■^—       j^oofo  vMfddmg, 

Eight    — 

—        Soolo  ma  sarrs. 

Nine     — 

■— '       JSoohmattanL 

Ten      — 

-     Nisgr, 

Xx 

/ 
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The  JTallonkas,  like  the  Mandingoes,  are  governed  by  a  number 
of  petty  chiefs,  who  are,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  each 
other  :  they  have  no  common  sovereign,  and  the  chiefe  are  sel- 
dom upon  such  terms  of  friendship  as  to  assist  each  other,  even 
in  war.  time.  The  chief  of  Manna,  with  a  number  of  his  people, 
accompanied  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Bafing,  or  Black  river  (a  prin^ 
cipal  branch  of  the  Senegal)  which  we  crossed  upon  a  bridge 
x)f  bamboos,  .of  a  very  singular  construction  ; .  some  idea  of  which 
may  be.forme^  from  the  annexed  engraving.  The  river  at  this 
place  is  smooth  and  deep,  ahdhas  very  litilecurrleJnt  Two  tali 
trees,  when  tied  tc^ther  by  the  tops,  dre' sufficiently  long  to 
Teach  from  one  side  to.the  other  ;  theiroots  resting  upon  the 
rocks,  and  the  topis  floating  in  the'Axater-  When  a  feiw  tnes 
have  been -placed  in  this  .direction;  ttey  are*  covered  with 
dry  bamboos,  30. as  to  forhi  a  floating  brieve,  with^ a  sloping 
gangway  at  each  end,  where  the  trees  xest  upon  the^the  rocks. 
This  bridge  is  carried  away  every  year  by  the  swelling  cof  the 
river  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is .  constantlyi  rebuilt:  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Manna,  who. on  that  account,  expect  a  small 
tribute  from  every  passenger. 

In  the  afternoon  we.f)ma&l  several- villages,.at  none  of  which 
could  we  ^procure  a  lodging;  and  in  the  twilight  we  received 
information  that  two  huYidi^ed  Jallonkas  had.  assembled  near  a 
town  called  Melo,  with  a  viesft  to  plunder  the  ooffle.  Thisinduced 
us  to  alter  oudr  cduts^  Avli>^B  travelled  with  great  secresy  until 
midnight,  when  we  \approadied  a  town  :<:alled  Koba.  Before 
we  entered  the  town,  the  names  of  all  the  people  belonging  to 
the  coffle  were  called  over,  and  a  freeman  and.  three  slaves  were 
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fkindttlrteitntsiiig'i  Bvky  p^soit  immediately  eonoiacM  lAiat 
fhe^iiaveitf  A»d^IriurdfefedtHe  fre^^  ft 

Ibfc' vilteg^^and  eaAoArovar  tq  find  hh  body,  orcfllcfctscm»iih* 
i^mHtiBh'COv^ifhiiigtbetsIarves/  In  thenf^ntimet^^ljffbfii^ 
dinl^d  tb  He  coitce^dtn^acotton  field  near  a  iat^  hittatree; 
dbd .  nobcAiy?  fp  speak;/  oNoept  in  a  whisper.  '  t it  Was  towards 
ttibftiiiig  l^forethe'iEtfacimen  returned^  having  heard  nothing  of 
ikentnkn  6r  thotislUfV^s. '  As  none  of  us  had  tasied'vibtadl^Tor 
tl»  l^stiiMmty^foot^tli^n^  it  was  agteed  that  ,vwf^sbcml*  go 
ittt»  :K(}bfi,  iairidl«ndi9al^r  to  '{H^ociire  some'  provisions.  We 
accordingly  Icmtfeiied'  the* town  before  it  \s/as  c^ite  day,  and 
Ki^tria  purchased: from'  the  ic^ie^  man,  for  three  siihgs  of  beads, 
A  cotisMt^rable  -quantity  of  ground  nuts^-^hich  .we  r^ted  ftnd 
eat  for  h^ak^ise :  Iwe  were  after watdd  ^ovided  with  Huts,  and 
rested  .here  for  the  day*  ,     . 

About  Eleven  o'clock,  to  our  ^reat  joy  afid  Surprise,  the  fr6e^ 
man  and  slaves,  ^ho  had  parted' irbtfli  the  ooffle  th'^  preced<l 
ing^ight,.  entered  the  town.  OqeOf  tbe^iilAves,  it  seems>  ha<) 
hurt  his  foot,  and  the  night  being  very  dark,'  they  soowiloet 
a^t^of  theTcbffl^'..  I  ThefreemaK  ^  *s6on  as  he  foun^  himlelf 
akme  with  thef  r.sl^es;  wa6^  aiswre'  of  hid^  orwn^  danger,  ^artd 
insisted  on  putting  thehi  in  irons.'  The  slaves  were  atr  firil 
rather  unwilling  to' submit,  but  when  he  threatened  to  stabtheftl 
ode  by  one  withvhis  speary  they  made  n<y  fiirther  resistance  i 
and  he  remained^withtheni  atbotig  the  bush^  until  teiorningv 
when  he  let  them  out. of  irons;  and  came  to  the  town  in  hopdk 
of  hearing  which  route  ithe  cpffle  had  raken.     The  information 
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that  ire  rMMv«d  coooerning  the  Jallonfcaa»  who  kitciiJrf  td  rofa^ 
the  ooflk»  was  this  day  coafimed,  and  we  were  Iciroad  to  remain 
here  until  the  afternoon  of  the  goth ;  when  Karfa  hired  a  nmidier 
of  people  to  protect  us,  and  we  proceeded  to  a  vilh^  called 
TinMlgtang.  Departing  fttHn  thb  vilhige  on  the  day  following; 
we  crossed  a  h^h  Hdge  of  mountains  to  dte  west  of  the  Black 
river,  and  travelled  over  a  rough  stony  country  luttil  sunset* 
when  we  arrived  at  Lingicotta,  a  small  jiXiage  in  the  district 
of  Woradoo.  Here  we  shook  out  the  last  handfiil  of  meal 
firom  our  dry  provisicMi  bi^s ;  this  bring  the  seoond  day  (stooo 
we  crossed  the  Black  rivw)  that  we  had  travelled  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  without  tasting  one  morsel  of  food. 

May  ad.  We  deptoted  from  Lingiootta ;  but  the  slaives  bax^ 
very  much  fatigued,  we  halted  for  the  night  at  a  viUagie  about 
nine  miles  to  the  westward,  and  procured  some  provisions 
through  the  interest  of  the  schoolmaster ;  who  now  sent  for- 
ward a  messenger  to  Malacotta,  his  native  town,  to  in£iNrm  his 
friends  of  his  arrival  in  the  country,  and  to  desire  them  to 
provide  the  necessary  quantity  of  victuals  to  entertam  the  oMe 
for  two  ot  three  days. 

May  fd.  We  set  out  for  Malacotta,  and  about  noon  arrived 
at  a  village,  near  a  con8id<nd>le  stream  of  water  which  flow* 
to  the  westward ;  here  we  determined  to  stop  for  the  return  of 
die  messenger  whk^  had  been  sent  to  Malacotta  the  day 
before ;  andi  as  the  natives  assured  me  there  were  no  crocodiles 
in  this  stream,  I  went  and  badied  myself.  Very  fow  people 
here  can  swim  ;  for  they  came  in  numbers  to  dissuade  me  from 
venturing  into  a  pool,  where  they  said  the  water  would  come 
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over  my  head.  About  two  o'clock  the  meairagar  returned 
from  Malttcottt ;  imd  the  echoolmaster's  dcler  brothar  b&ng 
MHpotieiit  to  flee  him,  CBMie  along  with  the  meaeenger  to  meet 
him  at  this  vilUige.  Thf  intenriew  between  tb(  two  brothers* 
who  had  not  sfen  ea^  other  Cor  nine  years,  was  very  nattiral 
mm!  afibcth^.  Th^  fell  upon  each  other's  neok,  ami  it  was 
aemetime  before  either  of  them  ooiild  apeak.  At  length,  when 
die  achoolmaster  had  a  little  recovered  himself,  he  took  his 
brother  by  the  hand,  and  turning  round,  **  This  is  the  man" 
(sud  he,  peintiflg  to  Karfii)  *'  who  has  been  my  father  in 
*  Mending ;  I  would  have  poioled  him  out  sooner  to  you,  but 
*'  my  heart  was  too  fiilL" 

We  reached  Bfolaootta  in  the  evening;  ^ere  we  were  well 
reo^ved.  Tlnsisannnwidledtown;  the  huts  fix*  the  most  part 
are  made  of  sf^it  cane,  twisted  into  aoort  of  wickor-work,  and 
plastered  over  with  mud.  Htfe  wc  remakied  three  days,  and 
were  eadi  day  preaeirted  with  a  buHodc  fcom  the  schoolmasto: ; 
we  were  likcwiae  well  entcrtwned  by  Ae  townspeople,  who 
appear  to  be  very  acthre  and  imhntrioua.  They  make  very 
good  soap,  by  boiling  ground  nuts  m  w«^,  and  then  adding 
a  ley  of  wood  adies.  They  likewise  manufacture  ex<^llent 
von,  whidi  th^  carry  to  Bondou  to  barter  for  salt.  A  party 
of  the  townspeople  had  kMdy  remned  finMn  a  trading  expedt- 
tion  of  this  kind,  and  broi^t  infenuatkNi  oonoeniiag  a  war 
between  Almami  Abdulkader,  King  of  Foota  Torra,  and  Damd, 
King  oi  the  Jalofis.  The  events  of  thia  war  aooa  became  a 
fovwite  subject  with  the  angjing  men,  and  the  comoion  topw 
of  conversation  in  all  thekingdoma  bordering  upon  the  Sen^al 
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and  Gambia;  and  as  the  account  is  somewhat  Angular,  I 
shall  here  abridge  it  for  the  reader's  iitfkmation.  The  King 
of  Foota  Torra,  inflamed  with  a  zeal  fof  propagating  his 
religion,  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Damel,  similar  to  that 
which  he  had  sent  to  Kasson,  as  related  in  page  79^  The 
ambassador,  on  the  present  occasion^  was  accompanied  by  t'wa 
of  the  principal  Bushreens,  who  carried  each  a  large  knife, 
fixed  on  the  top  of  a  long  pole.  As  soon  a!s  he  had  procured 
admission  into  the  presence  of  Damel, .  and '  announced  the 
pleasure  of  his  sovereign,  he  ordered  the  Bushreens.to  present 
the  emblems  of  his  mission.  The  two  knives  were  accordingly 
laid  before  Damel,  and  the  ambassador  explained  himself  ^s 
follows :  '*  With  this,  knife  (said  he)  Abdulkader  will  con- 
**  descend  to  shave  the  head  of  Darnel^  if  Damel  will  emtx^Ace^ 
"  the  Mahomedan  faith  ;  and  with  this  other  knife,  Abdulfcider 
"  will  cut  the  throat  of  Damel,  if  Damel  refuses  to  embracei 
"  it : — take  your  choice."  Damel  coolly  told  the  ambassador 
that  he  had  no  choice  td  make :  he  neither  chose  to  have  hi« 
head  shaved,  nor  his  throat  cut ;  and  with  this  answer  the 
ambassador  was  civilly  dismissed.  Abdulkader  took  his  mea-. 
sures  accordingly,  and  with  a  powerful  army  invaded  Damel'* 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  filled  up 
their  wells,  destroyed  tKeir"provisions>  carried  off  their  effects, 
and  abandoned  their  dwellings,  as  he  approached.  By  this 
means  he  was  led  on  from  place  to  place,  until  he  had  advanced 
three  day's  journey  into  the  country  of  the  JalofFs.  He  had, 
indeed,  met  with  no  opposition  ;  but  his  army  had  suffered  so 
much  from  the  scarcity  of  water,  that  several  of  his  men  had 
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died  by  the  way.  This  induced  hinj  to  direct  his  raitrch 
towards  a  watering  place  in  the  woods,  where  his  mert  having 
quenched  their  thirst,  and  being  overcome  with  fatigue*  lay 
down  carelessly  to  sleep  among  the  bushes*  In  this  situation 
.they  were  attacked  by  Darnel  before  ,day break,  and  com- 
pletely routed.  Many  of  them!  were  trampled  to  dtath  as  they 
lay  asleep,  by  the  JalofF  horses ;  others  wbre  killed  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  their  escape ;  and  a  still  greater,  number  were 
taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter,  was  Abdulklder  bimsdf. 
This  ambitious,  or  rather  frantic  prince,  ^Vvhp,  but  a  rrfonth 
before,  had  sent  the  threatening  message  to  Dam^l,  was  now 
himself  led  into  his  presence  as  a  miserable  captive.  The 
behaviour  of  Darnel,  on  this  occasion,  b  nt^ver  mentioned  by 
the  singing  men,  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  api^robation ;  and 
it  was,  indeed,  so  extraordinary,  in  an  African  prince,  that  the 
reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  give  credit  to  the  recital.  When 
his  royal  prisoner  was  brought  before  him  in  irons,  and  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  the  magnanimous  Damel,  instead  of  setting  his 
foot  upon  his  neck,  and  stabbing  him  with  his  spear,  according 
to  custom  in  such  cases,  addressed  him  as  follows.  **  Abdulka-* 
**  der,  answer  me  this  question.  If  the  chance  of  war  had  placed 
**  me  in  your  situation,  and  you  in  mine,  how  would  you  have 
"  treated  me  ?"  "  I  would  have  thrust  my  spear  into  your  heart  ;'* 
returned  Abdulkader  with  great  firmness,  "  and  I  know  that  a 
*'  sim'dar  fate  awaits  me."  *'  Not  so,  (said  Damel),  my  spear  is 
^*  indeed  red  with  the  blood  of  your  subjects  killed  in  battle,  and 
**  I  could  now  give  it  a  deeper  stain,  by  dipping  it  in  your  own ; 
*'  but  this  would  not  build  up  my  towns,  nor  bring  to  life  the 
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'^  thouaands  who  fell  in  the  woods.  I  will  not  therefore  kill 
^  you  in  coU  blood,  but  I  will  retain  you  as  my  slave,  until  I 
^  perceive  that  your  presence  in  your  own  kingdom  will  be  no 
^  longer  dangerous  to  your  naghbours ;  and  then  I  will  con^- 
*'  sider  of  the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  you/'  Abdulkader 
wfis  accordingly  retained,  and  worked  as  a  slave,  for  tlu'ee 
months;  at  the  aid  of  which  period,  Darnel  listened  to  the 
solkitations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Foota  Torra,  and  restored  to 
them  their  king.  Strange  as  this^  story  may  appear,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  it ;  it  was  told  me  at  Malacotta  by  the 
N^oes ;  it  was  afterwards  related  to  me  by  the  Europeans 
on  the.Gambia ;  by  some  of  the  French  at  Goree ;  and  c<m- 
ftmed  by  nine  slaves,  who  were  taken  prisoners  along  with 
Abdulkader,  by  the  watting  place  in  the  woods,  and  carried 
in  the  same  ship  with  me  to  the  West  Indies. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

The  Caravan  proceeds  to  Konkadoo,  and  crosses  the  Falemi 
River. — Its  Arrival  at  Baniserile^  Kirwani^  and  Tambacunda. 
— Incidents  on  the  Road. — A  matrimonial  Case. — Specimen  of 
the  Shea  Tree. — The  Caravan  proceeds  through  many  Towns 
and  Villages^  and  arrives  at  length  on  the  Banks  of  the  Gambia, 
— passes  through  Medina,  the  Capital  of  Woolli,  and  finally 
stops  at  Jindey.-^The  Author,  accompanied  by  Karfa,  proceeds 
to  Pisania. — Various  Occurrences  previous  to  his  Departure 
from  Africa, — takes  his  Passage  in  an  American  Ship. — Short 
Account  of  his  Voyage  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Way  of  the  West 
Indies. 

On  the  7th  ot  May,  we  departed  from  Malacotta,  and  having 
crossed  the  Ba  lee,  "  Honey  river/'  a  branch  of  the  Senegal, 
we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  walled  town  called  Bintingala  ;- 
where  we  rested  two  days.  From  thence,  in  one  day  more,  we 
proceeded  to  Dindikoo,  a  small  town  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
a  high  ridge  of  hills,  from  which  this  district  is  named  Konkodoo^ 
*'  the  country  of  mountains/'  These  hills  are  very  produc- 
tive of  gold.  I  was  shewn  a  small  quantity  of  this  metal, 
which  had  been  lately  collected:  the  grains  were  about  the 
usual  size,  but  much  flatter  -than  those;  of  Manding,  and  were 
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found  in  white  quartz^  which  had  been  broken  to  pieces  by  ham- 
mers. At  this  town  I  met  with  a  Negro,  whose  hair  and  skin 
were  of  a  dull  white  colour.  He  was  of  that  sort  which  are 
called  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  Albinos^  or  white  Negroes. 
The  skin  is  cadaverous  and  unsightly,  and  the  natives  considered 
this  complexion  (I  believe  truly)  as  the  effect  of  disease. 

May  11th.  At  daybreak  we  disparted  from  Din4^koq,  and 
after  a  toilsome  day's  travel^  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Satadoo, 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  n^me.  This  towv  was 
formerly  of  considerable  extent ;  but  many  fatpilies  had  left 
it  in  consequence  of  the  predatory  incursions  pf  the  Foulahs 
ef  Foota  Jalla,  who  made  it  a  practice  to  come  s(?cr^tly  through 
the  wooda,  and  carry  off  people  from  the  corn-fields,  i^i4  even 
from  the  wells  near  the  town.  In.  the  ^fterPQon  of  the  i^ith, 
we  crossed  the  Falem^  river,  the  same  whiiph  I  had  forn^^rly 
crossed  at  Bondou  in  my  journey  eastward  This  river,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  is  easily  forded  at  this  place,  the  stream 
being  only  about  two  feet  deep.  The  water  is  very  pure,  and 
flows  rapijc^y  oyer  a  bed  of  sand  aqd  gravcil.  We  lodged  for 
the  njght  at  a  sm^l  village  cal)^  Med'ma,  th^  9Qle  property  oC 
9  Mandingo  iperch^nt^  y^^ho,  by  9.  long  inter^cQurse  with  Eu-' 
ropeans,  had  been  induced  to  adopt  sQn^e  of  their  CMstom$^ 
His.  victuals  were:  s^ved  qp.  in  peiWter  d^h^>  and  even  his 
bouses,  w.ere  bvilt  after  the  f^hipn  of  th^  English  houses  on. 
the  Gamble. 

May  13th.  In  the  niorning,  ^^  we  were  preparing  to  depart, 
a  coffie  of  slfiyes  belon||ing  to  spqie  Serawoolli  traders,  crossed 
the  river,  apd  ^eed  to  proceed,  with  ua  to  Qamserilei  the  capita), 
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df  Dentila ;  a  Vftry  long  day's  journey  from  this  place.  We 
accordingly  set  out  t€gether^  and  travelled  with  great  expe* 
dition,  through  the  wdodSi  until  noon ;  when  one  of  the  Sera* 
woolli  slaves  dropt  the  load  froin  his  h^ad,  for  which  he  was 
sttiartly  whipped.  The  Idad  was  replaced;  but  he  had  not 
proceeded  above  a  mil^  before  he  l^t  it  fall  a  second  time,  for 
which  ht  received  the  same  pmnishment.  After  this  he  travelled 
in  grtat  pain  until  about  two  o'ck>dc^  whenr  we  stopt  to  breathe 
a  Mtthff  by  a  pool  of  water,  the  day  being  remarkably  hot.  Th*. 
poor  slave  waEs  now  so  completely  exhatisted  that  His  mast^ 
was  obliged  to  release  him  from  the  rops,  for  he  1^  motionless 
on  the  ground.  A  Serawoolli  therefdre  ufndertook  to  remain 
with  him,  and  endeavour  to  bring  h\iti  to  the  town  during  the 
cool  of  the  night :  in  the  meanwhile  we  continued  our  route, 
and  after  a  very  hard  day's  travel,  arrived  at  Baniserile  late  in 
the  evening. 

One  of  our  Sktecs  was  a  native  of  this  place,  from  which  he 
had  been  absent  three  years.  This  man  invited  me  to  go  with 
faim  to  his  house ;  at  the  gate  of  which  his  friends  met  hikn,  with 
many  expressions  of  joy ;  shaking  hands  with  him,  embracing 
him,  and  singii^  and  dancing  before  him.  As  soon  as  he  had 
seated  himsdf  upon  a  mat,  by  the  threshold  of  his  door,  a 
young  woman  (his  intended  bride)  brought  a  little  water  in 
a  calabash,  and  kneeling  down  beford  him,  desired  him  to  wash 
his  hand£(:  wlien  He  had  done  this,  the  girl  with  a'  tear  of  joy 
sparkling  in  her  eyes,  drank  the  wat^ ;  this  being  considered  as 
the  greatest  proof  ^e  could  possibly  give  him  of  her  fidelity  and 
attachment.    About  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,  the  Sera^ 
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WDoUi,  who  had  been  left  in  the  woods  to  take  oare  of  the  fatigued 
slave>  returned  and  told  us  that  he  was  dead  :  the  general  opi- 
nion, however,  was  that  he  himself  had  killed  him,  or  left  him  to 
perish  on  the  road ;  for  the  Serawoollies  are  said  to  be  infi- 
nitely more  cruel  in  their  treatment  of  slaves  than  the  Man- 
dingoes.  We  remained  at  Baniserile  two  days^  in  order  to 
purchase  native  iron.  Shea  butter,  and  some  other  articles  for 
sale  on  the  Gambia  ;  and  here  the  Slatee  who  had  invited  me 
to  his  house,  and  who  possessed  three  slaves,  part  of  the  cofBe, 
having  obtained  inforpiation  that  the  price  on  the  Coast  was 
very  low,  determined  to  separate  from  us,  and  remain,  with  his 
slaves,  where  he  was,  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  of  dis- 
posing of  them  to  advantage ;  giving  us  to  understand  that  he 
should  complete  his  nuptials,  with  the  young  woman  before 
mentioned,  in  the  meantime. 

May  i6th.  We  departed  from  Baniserile,  and  travelled 
through  thick  woods  until  noon,  when  we  saw  at  a  distance, 
the  town  of  Julifunda,but  did  not  approach  it ;  as  we  proposed 
to  rest  for  the  night  at  a  large  town  called  Kirwani,  which  we 
reached  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  town  stands 
in  a  valley,  and  the  country,  for  more  than  a  mile  round  it,  is 
cleared  of  wood,  and  well  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  appear 
to  be  very  active  and  industrious,  and  seem  to  have  carried 
the  system  of  agriculture  to  some  degree  of  perfection ;  for 
they  collect  the  dung  of  their  cattle  into  large  heaps  during 
the  dry  season,  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  their  land  with  it 
at  the  proper  time.  I  saw  nothing  like  this  in  any  other  part 
pf  Africa.    Near  the  town  are  several  smelting  furnaces,  from 
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Which  the  natives  obtain  very  good  iron.  They  afterwards 
hammer  the  metal  into  small  bars,  about  a  foot  in  length  and 
two  inches  in  breadth,  one  of  which  bars  is  sufficient  to  make 
two  Mandingo  corn  hoes.  On  the  morning  after  our  arrival, 
we  w«*e  visited  by  a  Slatee  of  this  place,  who  informed  Karfa 
that  among  some  slaves  he  had  lately  purchased,  was  a  native 
of  Foota  Jalla ;  and  as  that  country  was  at  no  great  distance, 
he  could  not  safely  employ  him  in  the  labours  of  the  field, 
lest  he  should  effect  his  escape.  The  Slatee  was  therefore: 
desirous  of  exchanging  this  slave  for  one  of  Karfa's,  and  ofifered 
some  cloth  and  Shea-butter,  to  induce  Karfa  to  comply  with 
the  proposal,  which  was  accepted.  The  Slatee  thereupon  sent 
a  boy  to  order  the  slave  in  question  to  bring  him  a  few  ground 
nuts.  The  poor  creature  soon  afterwards  entered  the  court  in 
which  we  were  sitting,  having  no  suspicion  of  what  was 
negociating,  until  the  master  caused  the  gate  to  be  shut,  and 
told  him  to  sit  down.  The  slave  now  saw  his  danger,  and 
perceiving  the  gate  to  be  shut  upon  him,  threw  down  the 
nuts  and  jumped  over  the  fence.  He  was  immediately  pursued 
and  overtaken  by  the  Slatees,  who  brought  him.  back,  and 
secured  him  in  irons,  after  which  one  of  Karfa's  slaves  was 
released  and  delivered  in  exchange.  The  unfortunate  captivtf 
was  at  first  very  much  dejected,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  his  melancholy  gradually  subsided ;  and  he  became  at 
length  as  cheerful  as  any  of  his  companions. 

Departing  from  Kirwani  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  we 
entered  the  Tenda  Wilderness  of  two  day's  journey.  The 
woods  were  very  thick,  and  tlie  country  shelved  towards  the 
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south-west.  About  ten  o'clock  we  met  a  coffle  of  twenty-six 
people,  and  seven  loaded  asses  returning  from  the  Gambia. 
Most  of  the  men  were  armed  with  muskets,  and  had  broad 
belts  of  scarlet  cloth  over  their  shoulders,  and  European  hats 
upon  their  heads.  They  informed  us  that  there  was  very  little 
demand  for  slaves  on  the  Coast,  as  no  vessel  had  arrived  for 
some  months  past.  On  hearing  this,  the  Serawollies,  who 
bad  travelled  with  us  from  the  Falem^  river,  separated  them* 
selvM  and  their  slaves  from  the  coffle.  They  had  not,  they 
said,  the  means  of  maintaining  their  slaves  in  Gambia,  until  a 
vessel  should  arrive ;  and  were  unwilling  to  sell  them  to  d\s^ 
advantage:  they  ther^ore  departed  to  the  northward  for 
Kajaaga.  We  continued  our  route  through  the  Wilderness, 
and  travelled  all  day  through  a  rugged  country,  covered  with 
extensive  thkkets  of  bamboo.  At  sunset,  to  our  great  joy,  we 
arrived  at  a  pool  of  water  near  a  large  Tabba  tree,  whence  the 
place  is  called  Tabba*gee,  and  here  we  rested  a  few  hours. 
The  water  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  by  no  means  plentiful 
in  these  woods;  and  as  the  days  were  inufFeraWy  hot,  Karfa 
proposed  to  travel  in  the  night  Accordingly,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  slaves  were  taken  out  of  their  irons,  and  the 
people  of  the  coifle  received  orders  to  keep  close  together ;  as 
well  to  prevent  the  slaves  from  attempting  to  escape,  as  on 
account  of  the  wild  beasta.  We  travelled  with  great  alacrity 
until  daybreak,  when  it  waa  discovered  that  a  free  woman  had 
parted  from  the  coiSe  in  the  night :  her  name  was  called  until  the 
woods  resounded ;  but  no  answer  being  given,  we  conjectured 
that  she  had  either  mistaken  the  road,  or  that  a  lion  had  seized 
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her  unpereeiyed.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  foUr  people 
should  go  back  a  few  miles  to  a  small  rivulet,  where  some  of 
the  coffle  had  stopt  to  drink,  as  we  passed  it  in  the  night ;  and 
that  the  coffle  should  wait  for  their  return.  The  sun  was 
about  an  hour  high  before  the  people  came  back  with  the 
woman,  whom  they  found  lying  fast  asleep  by  the  stream. 
We  now  resumed  our  journey,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  reach^ 
ed  a  walled  town  called  Tan^acunda,  where  we  were  well 
received.  Here  we  remained  four  days,  oa  account  of  at 
pMmtr  whiQh  wa9  held  oa  the  following  occa^n :  Modi  La* 
mina,  one  of  the  Slatees  belonging  to  the  coffle,  had  fbrmerljft 
ipadrried  a  woman  of  this  town,  who  had  bcHrne  him  two 
children ;  he  afterwards  w«nt  to  Manding,  and  remained  there 
eight  ye^s,  without  sending  any  account  of  himself,,  during  all 
that  time,  to  his  deserted  wife  ;  who,  seeing  no  prospect  of  his 
ret!urn»  at  the  end  of  three  years  had  married  anothec  raan^  to 
whom  she  had  likewise  borne  two  children  Lemioa  now 
claimed  his  wife ;  but  the  second  husband,  refused!  to  deliver 
her  up ;  insisting  that  by  the  Ibws  of  Africa^  when  a  man  haa 
heea  three  years,  absent  fcom  his  wife,  without  giving  hec 
notice  of  his.  being.aVwei.the  woman  iaat  liberty  to  marry  again. 
After  all  the  circumstances  had  been,  fully  investigated  in  an 
a3i5embly  of  the  chief  men,  it  was  determined  that  the  wife 
^uld  make  her  choice,  and  be  at  liberty  either  to>  retiu^n  to 
ttbe  first  husband^  or  continue  with  the  second,  as  she  alone 
should  think  proper.  Favourable  a&  this,  determination  was  ta 
idle  lady,  she  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  make  up  her  mindt 
and  requested  time  for  consideration :  but  i  think  I  could  per-* 
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ceive  that  Jlrst  love  would  carry  the  day.  Lemina  was  indeed 
somewhat  older  than  his  rival,  but  he  Was  also  much  richer. 
What  weight  this  circumstance  had  in  the  scale  of  his  wife's 
affections,  I  pretend  not  to  say. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  as  we  departed  from  Tambacunda, 
Karfa  observed  to  me,  that  there  were  no  Shea  trees  farther  to 
the  westward  than  this  town.  I  had  collected  and  brought 
with  me  from  Manding  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  tree; 
but  they  were  so  greatly  bruised  on  the  road  that  I  thought 
It  best  to  gather  another  specimen  at  this  place ;  and  accord-^^ 
ingly  collected  that  from  which  the  annexed  engraving  is 
taken.  The  appearance  of  the  fruit  evidently  places  the  Shea- 
tree  in  the  natural  order  of  sapota,  and  it  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  madbuca  tree,  described  by  Lieutenant  Charles 
Hamilton,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p.  300.  About  one 
o'clock  we  reached  Sibikillin,  a  walled  village,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants having  the  character  of  inhospitality  towards  strangers, 
and  of  being  much  addicted  to  theft,  we  did  not  think  proper 
to  enter  the  gate.  We  rested  a  short  time  under  a  tree, 
and  then  continued  our  route  until  it  was  dark,  when  w^ 
halted  for  the  night  by  a  small  stream  running  towards  the 
Gambia.  Next  day  the  road  led  over  a  wild  and  rocky  coun- 
try, every  where  rising  into  hills,  and  abounding  with  monkeys 
and  wild  beasts.  In  the  rivulets  among  the  hills,  we  found 
great  plenty  offish.  This  was  a  very  hard  day's  journey,  and 
it  was  not  until  sunset,  that  we  reached  the  village  of  Koomboo, 
near  to  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town  formerly  destroyed 
by  \f ar.     The  inhabitants  of  Koomboo,  like  those  of  Sibikillin, 
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have  do^  bad  a  reputation^  that  strangers  seldom  ledge  in  the 
village;  we  accordingly  rested  for  the  night  in  the  fieldst 
where  we  erected  temporary  huts  for  our  protection,  there  be- 
ing great  appearance  of  nftn. 

May  dSth.  We  departed  from  Koomboo,  and  slept  at  a 
Foulah  town  about  seven  miles  to  the  westward ;  from  which 
on  the  day  following,  having  crossed  a  considerable  branch  of 
the  Gambia,  called  Neola  Koba,  we  reached  a  well  inhabited 
part  of  the  country.  Here  are  several  towns  within  sight  of 
each  other,  collectively  called  Tenda,  but  each  is  distinguished 
also  by  its  particular  name.  We  lodged  at  one  of  them  called 
Koba  Tenda,  where  we  remained  the  day  following,  in  order 
to  procure  provisions  four  our  support  in  crossing  the  Simbani 
woods,  On  the  30th  we  reached  Jallacotta;  a  considerable  town, 
but  much  infested  by  Foulah  banditti,  who  come  through  the 
woods  from  Bondou^  and  steal  every  thing  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on.  A  few  days  before  our  arrival,  they  had  stolen  twenty 
head  of  cattle,  and  on  the  day  following  made  a  second  attempt ; 
but  were  beaten  ofl[)  and  one  of  them  taken  prisoner.  Here,  one 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  coffle^  who  had  travelled  with  great 
difficulty  for  the  last  three  days,  was  found  unable  to  proceed 
any  farther  :  his  master  (a  singing  man)  proposed  therefore  to 
exchange  him  for  a  young  slave  gid,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
townspeople.  The  poor  girl  was  ignorant  of  her  fate,  until  the 
bui)dles  were  all  tied  up  in  the  morning,  and  the  coffle  ready 
to  idepart ;  when,  coming  with  some  other  young  women  to  see 
the  coffle  ^t  out,  her  master  took  her  by  the  band,  and  delivered 
h^r  to  the  singing  man«   Never  was  a  face  of  serenity  more 
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suddenly  dunged  into  one  of  the  deepest  distress :  the  terror 
Ae  manifested  on  having  the  load  put  upon  her  head,  and  the 
rope  fitttened  round  her  neck>  and  the  sorrow  with  which  ^e 
bade  adieu  to  her  companions,  were  truly  affecting.    About 
nine  o'clock,  i^e  crossed  a  large  plain  covered  with  ciboa  trees 
(a  species  of  palm),  and  came  to  the  river  Nerico,  a  branch  of  the 
Gambia.  This  was  but  a  small  river  at  this  time,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  it  is  often  danga*ou8  to  travellers.    As  soon  as  we  had 
crossed  this  river,  the  singing  men  began  to  vociferate  a  parti^ 
cular  song,  expressive  of  their  joy  at  having  got  safe  into  the  west 
country,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
country  was  found  to  be  very  level,  and  the  soil  a  mixture  of 
day  and  sand.    In  the  afternoon  it  rained  hard,  and  we  had 
recourse  to  the  common  N^ro  umbrella,  a  large  ciboa  leaf, 
which,  being  placed  upon  the  head,  completely  defends  the 
whole  body  from  the  rain.    We  lodged  for  the  night  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  tabba  tree,  near  the  ruins  of  a  village.  On 
the  morning  following,  we  crossed  a  stream  called  Noulico, 
and  about  two  o'clock,  to  my  infinite  joy,  I  saw  myself  once 
more  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  whkh  at  this  place  being 
deep  and  smooth,  is  navigable ;  but  the  people  told  me  that  a 
little  lower  down,  the  stream  is  so  shallow  that  the  coffles  fre- 
quently cross  it  on  foot.    On  the  south  side  of  the  river  oppo- 
site to  this  place,  is  a  large  plain  of  clayey  ground,  called 
Toombi  Toorila.    It  is  a  sort  of  mcHrass,  in  which  people  are 
firequently  lost,  it  being  more  than  a  day's  journey  across  it. 
In  the  afternoon  we  met  a  man  and  two  women,  with  bundles 
of  cotton  cloth  upon  their  heads*    They  were  going,  they 
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smip  for  Dentila>  to  purchase  iron^  there  being  9  great  sqarcttj 
of  that  artide  on  the  Gambia*  A  little  before  it  wa3  dark»  we 
arrived  at  a  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Woolli,  called  Seeaukunda^ 
Near  this  village  there  are  great  plenty  of  nitta  trees,  and  the 
^ves  in  passng  along  had  collected  large  bunches  oS  the 
fruit ;  but  such  was  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
they  would  not  permit  any  of  the  fruit  to  be  brought  into  the 
village.  They  had  been  told>  they  said,  that  some  catastrophe 
would  happen  to  the  place»  when  people  lived  upon  uittas,  and 
neglected  to  cultivate  com. 

June  9d.  We  departed  from  Seesukunda,  and  passed  a 
number  of  villages,  at  none  of  which  was  the  coffle  permitted 
to  slop,  although  wq  were  all  very  much  fatigued :  it  was 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  we  reached  Baraconda, 
where  we  resfed  one  day.  Departing  from  Baraconc£a  on  the 
monung  of  the  4th,  we  reached  in  a  few  hours  Medina,  the 
capital  of  the:  King  of  Woolli's  dominions,  from  whom  the 
reader  may:  recollect  I  received  ah  hospitaUe  reception  in  the 
beginning  of. December,  ^795^  in  my  journey  eastward.^  I  kn^ 
mediately  inquind  concerning  the  health  of  my  good  old  be* 
nefiEud^r,  and  learnt  with  gretit  concern  that  he  was  dai^erously 
ilL  As  Karfii  i^ould  not  allow  the  coffle  to  ttopv  I  could  not 
present  my  respects  to  the  kii^  in  person;,  baf  I  aene  him  word, 
by  the  officer  to  whom  we  paid  customs,  that  his  prayera  for  my 
safety  had  not  facca  unavailir^.  We  cpntimiedr  our  route  until 
siinaeir  wheiY  we  lodged  at  a  small  village  a  little  to  the  wert« 
vrard  of  Koatalranda,aiid  on  the  day  fc^krwinig  arrived  at  Jindey ; 

*  Vide  p.  34- 
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where,  eighteen  months  before,  I  had  parted  from  my  friend  Dr. 
Laidley ;  an  interval,  during  which  I  had  not  beheld  the  face 
of  a  Christian,  nor  once  heard  the  delightful  sound  of  my 
native  language. 

Being  now  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  Pisania,  from 
whence  my  journey  originally  commenced,  and  learning  that 
my  friend  Karfa  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  selling  his  slaves  on  the  Gambia ;  it  occured  to 
me  to  suggest  to  him,  that  he  would  find  it  for  his  interest  to 
leave  them  at  Jindey,  until  a  market  should  offer.  Karfa 
agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion ;  and  hired,  from  the  chief  man 
of  the  town,  huts  for  their  accommodation,  and  a  piece  of  land 
on  which  to  employ  them,  in  raising  corn,  and  other  provisions 
for  their  maintenance.  With  regard  to  himself,  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  quit  me  until  my  departure  from  Africa.  We  set 
out  accordingly,  Karfa,  myself,  and  one  of  the  Foulahs  belong- 
ing to  the  co£3e,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  ;  but  although 
I  was  now  approaching  the  end  of  my  tedious  and  toilsome 
journey ;  and  expected,  in  another  day,  to  meet  with  countrymen 
and  friends,  I  could  not  part,  for  the  last  time,  with  my  un- 
fortunate fellow-travellers,  doomed,  as  I  knew  mo3t  of  them  to 
be,  to  a  life  of  captivity  and  slavery  in  a  foreign  land,  without 
great  emotion. '  Durii^  a  wearisome  peregrination  of  more 
than  five  hundred  British  miles,  exposed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  a  tropical  sun,  these  poor  slaves,  amidst  their  own  infinitely 
greater  sufferings,  would  commiserate  mine ;  and  frequeiitly» 
of  their  own  accord,  bring  water  to  quench  my  thirst,  land  at 
night  collect  branches  and  leaves  to  prepare  me  a  bed  in  the 
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Wilderness.,  We  parted  with  reciprocal  expressions  of  regret 
and  benediction.  My  good  wishes  and  prayers  were  all  I  could 
bestow  upon  them  ;  and  it  afforded  me  some  consolation  to  be 
told,  that  they  were  sensible  I  had  no  more  to  give. 

-  My  anxiety  to  get  forward  admitting  of  no  delay  on  the  road> 
we  reached  Tendacunda  in  the  evening,  and  were  hospitably 
received  at  the  house  of  an  aged  black  female  called  Seniorar 
Camilla,  a  person  who  had  resided  many  years  at  the  Englislr 
factory,  and  spoke  our  language.  I  was  known  to  her  before 
I  had  left  the  Gambia,  at  the  outset  of  my  journey ;  but  my 
dress  and  figure  were  now  so  different  from  the  usual  appear- 
ance  of  an  European,  that  she  was  very  excusable  in  mistaking 
roe  for  a  Moor.  When  I  told  her  my  name  and  country,  she 
surveyed  me  with  great  astonishment,  and  seemed  unwilling^ 
to  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of  her  senses.  She  assured  me 
tliat  none  of  the  traders  on  the  Gambia,  ever  expected  to  see 
me  again ;  having  been  informed  long  ago,  that  the  Moors  of 
Ludamar  had  murdered  me,  as  they  had  murdered  Major 
Houghton.  I  inquired  for  my  two  attendants,  Johnson  and' 
Demba,  and  learnt,  with  great  sorrow,  that  neither  of  them 
waa  returned.  Karfa,  who  had  never  before  heard  people  con- 
verse in  English,  listened  to  us  with  great  attention.  Every 
thing  he  saw  seemed  wonderful.  The  furniture  of  the  house,  the 
chairs,  &c.  and  particularly  beds  with  curtains,  were  objects  of 
his  great  admiration ;  and  he  asked  me  a  thousand  questions 
concerning  the  utility  and  necessity  of  different  articles ;  to 
some  of  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  give  satisfactory  answers. 
On  the  morning  of  the  toth,  Mr.  Robert  Ainsley,  having 
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karnt  that  I  was  at  Tendacunda,  came  to  meet  me»  and 
politely  dTerod  Hie  the  use  of  fats  horse.  He  infc^niied  me  that 
Dr.  Laidky  had  removed  mil  his  property  to  a  place  called 
Kaye,  a  little  £further  4owu  the  river,  and  that  he  was  then 
gcHie  to  Doomasansa  with  his  vessel,  to  pyrdiase  rice;  but 
would  return  in  a  day  ot  two.  He  tlmref<Nre  invited  me  to 
:Stay  with  him  at  Pisania,  until  the  Doctor's  return.  I  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  beii^  accompanied  by  my  friend  Karfiau 
reached  Pisania  about  ten  oVlock.  Mr.  Ainsley's  schooner 
was  lying  at  anchor  before  the  place.  This  W9s  the  most  sur- 
pri^g  ol^ect  which  Karfa  had  yet  aeeo.  He  could  not  easily 
comprehend  the  i^e  of  the  masts,  sails,  and  rigging ;  nor  did  he 
conceive  that  it  was  possible,  by  any  sort  of  contrivance,  to 
make  so  large  a  body  move  forwards  by  the  common  foroe  of 
the  wind.  The  manner  of  listening  together  the  diflferent  planks 
which  composed  the  vessel,  and  filling  up  the  seams  so  as  to 
exclude  the  water,  was  perfectly  new  to  l^n ;  and  I  found  that 
the  schooner  with  her  cable  and  anchor,  kept  Karfa  in  deep 
meditation  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

About  noon  on  the  latb.  Dr.  Laidley  returned  from  Doom»- 
sansa,  and  received  me  with  great  joy  and  satisfaction,  as  one 
risen  from  the  dead.  Finding  that  the  wearing  apparel  which 
I  had  left  under  his  care  was  not  sold  or  sent  to  England,  I 
lost  no  time  in  resuming  the  Ei^lish  dress;  and  disrobing  my 
ch'ui  of  its  venerable  incumbrarare.  Karfa  sarveyed  me  in  my 
British  apparel  with  great  delight ;  hot  regretted  exceeiifoigly 
that  I  had  taken  off  my  beard ;  the  loss  of  which,  be  said,  had 
converted  me  from  a  man  into  a  hoy.    Doctor  Laidl^  readily 
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undertook  to  discharge  all  the  pecuniary  engagements  which 
I  had  entered  into  since  my  departure  from  the  Gambia,  and 
took  my  draft  upon  the  Association  fcwr  the  amount.  My 
agreement  with  Karfa  (as  I  have  already  related),  was  to  pay 
him  the  value  of  one  prime  slave ;  for  which  I  had  given  him 
my  Ml  upon  Dr.  Laidley,  before  we  departed  from  Kamalia  ; 
for,  in  case  of  my  death  on  the  road,  I  was  unwilling  that  my 
benefector  should  be  a  loser.  But  this  good  creature  had  con- 
tinued to  manifest  towards  me  so  much  kindness,  that  I  thought 
I  made  him  but  an  inadequate  recompence,  when  I  told  hinv 
that  he  was  now  to  receive  double  the  sum  I  had  originally 
promised ;  and  Dr.  Laidley  assured  him  that  he  was  ready^ 
to  deliver  the  goods  to  that  amount,  whenever  he  thought 
proper  to  send  for  them.  Karfa  was  overpowered  by  this 
unexpected  token  of  my  gratitude,  and  still  more  so,  when 
he  heard  that  I  intended  to  send  a  handsome  present  to 
the  good  old  schoolmaster,  Fankooma,  at  Malacotta.  He 
promised  to  carry  up  the  goods  along  with  his  own,  and  Dr. 
Laidley  assured  him,  that  he  would  exert  himsdf  in  assisting: 
him  to  dispose  of  his  daves  to  the  best  advantage,  the  moment 
a  slave  vessel  should  arrive.  These,  and  other  instances  of^ 
attention  and  kindness  shewn  him  by  Dr.  Laidley,  were  not 
lost  upon  Karfa.  He  would  oft^i  say  to  me^  ^'  my  journey  has 
^  indeed  been  properous!''  But,  observing  the  improved  state 
of  our  manu&ctures,  and  our  manifest  supericnrity  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  he  would  sometimes  appear  pensive,  and  ex* 
claim  with  an  involuntary  sigh,  fato  Jing  intafmg,  '^  black 
"^  men  are  nothing/"   At  other  times»  he  would  ask  me  vtkh 
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great  seriousness^  what  could  possibly  have  induced  me,  who  was 
no  trader,  to  think  of  exploring  so  miserable  a  country  as  Africa? 
He  meant  by  this  to  signify  that,  after  what  I  roust  have  wit- 
nessed in  my  own  country,  nothing  in  Africa  could  in  his  opi- 
nion deserves  moment's  attention.  I  have  preserved  these  little 
traits  of  character  in  this  worthy  Negro,  not  only  from  regard 
to  the  man,  but  also  because  they  appear  to  me  to  demonstrate 
that  he  possessed  a  mind  above  bis  condition :  and  to  such  of  my 
readers  as  love  to  contemplate  human  nature  in  all  its  varieties, 
and  to  trace  its  progres&f  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  I  hope 
the  account  I  have  ^iven  of  this  poor  African  will  not  be 
unacceptable. 

No  European  vessel  had  arrived  at  Gambia  for  many  months 
previous  to  my  return  from  the  interior ;  and  as  the  rainy  season 
was  now  setting  in,  I  persuaded  Karfa  to  return  to  his  people  at 
Jindey.  He  parted  with  me  on  the  14th  with  great  tenderness ; 
but  as  I  had  little  hopes  of  bemg  able  to  quit  Africa  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year^  I  told  him,  as  the  fact  was,  that  I  expected 
to  see  him  again  before  my  departure.  In  this,  however,  I  was 
luckily  disappointed  ;  and  my  narrative  now  hastens  to  its  con- 
clusion ;  for  on  the  15th,  the  qhip  Charles-Town,  an  American 
vessel,  commanded  by  Mr.  .Charles  Harris,  entered  the  river. 
She  came  for  slaves,  intending  to  touch  at  Goree  to  fill  up ; 
and  to  proceed  from  thence  to  South  Carolina.  As  the  Euro- 
pean merchants  on  the  Gambia,  had  at  this  time  a  great  many 
slaves  on  hand,  they  agreed  with  the  Captain  to  purchase  the 
whole  of  his  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  rum  and  tobacco,  and 
4elii:er  him  slaves  to  the  amount^  in  the  course  of  two  days. 
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This  afforded  me  such  an  opportunity  of  returning  (though  by  a 
circuitous  route)  to  my  native  country,  as  I  thought  was  not  to 
be  neglected.  I  therefore  immediately  engaged  my  passage  in 
this  vessel  for  America ;  and  having  taken  leave  of  Dr.  Laidley^ 
to  whose  kindness  I  was  so  largely  indebted,  and  my  other 
friends  on  the  river,  I  embarked  at  Kaye  on  the  17th  day  of 
June. 

Oiir  passage  down  the  river  was  tedious  and  fatiguing  ;  and 
the  weather  was  so  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy,  that  before  our 
arrival  at  Goree,  four  of  the  seamen,  the  surgeon,  and  tbree  of 
the  slaves  had  died  of  fevers.  At  Goree  we  were  detained  for 
want  of  provisions,  until  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  number  of  slaves  received  on  bo^rd  this  vessel,  both  on 
the  Gambia,  and  at  Goree,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  of 
whom  about  twenty-five  had  been,  I  suppose^  of  free  condition 
in  Africa ;  as  most  of  those,  being  Bushreens,  could  write  a  little 
Arabic.  Nine  of  them  had  become  captives  in  the  religious  war 
between  Abdulkader  and  Damel,  mentioned  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  preceding  Chapter.  Two  of  the  others  had  seen  me 
as  I  passed  through  Bondou,  and  many  of  them  had  heard  of 
me  in  the  interior  countries.  My  conversation  with  them,  in 
their  native  language,  gave  them  great  comfort ;  and  as  the 
surgeon  was  dead,  I  consented  to  act  in  a  medical  capacity  in  his 
room  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  They  had  in  truth  need 
of  every  consolation  in  my  power  to  bestow  ;  not  that  I  observed 
any  wanton  acts  of  cruelty  practised  either  by  the  master,  or 
the  seamen,  towards  them ;  but  the  mode  of  confining  and  secur- 
ing Negroes  in  the  American  slave  ships,  (owing  chiefly  to  the 
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weakness  of  their  crews,)  being  abundantly  more  rigid  and  se^ 
vere  than  in  British  veisds  employed  in  the  same  traffic,  mad^ 
these  poor  creatures  to  sufier  greatly^  and  a  general  sickn^M 
prevailed  amongst  thenu  Besides  the  three  who  died  op  thA 
Gambia,  anid  six  or  eight  while  we  remained  at  G^»'ee^  eleven 
perished  at  sea,  and  many  of  the  survivors  were  reduced  to  a 
very  weak  and  emaciated  condition. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  the  vessel,  after  having  been 
three  weeks  at  sea,  became  so  extremely  leaky,  as  to  require 
constant  exertion  at  the  pumps.  It  was  found  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  take  some  of  the  aUest  of  the  Negro  men  out  of  irons, 
and  employ  them  in  this  labour ;  in  which  they  were  ofteo 
woiiced  beypnd  their  strength.  This  produced  a  complication  of 
hiiseries  not  easily  to  be  described.  We  were,  however^  relieved 
much  sooner  than  I  expected ;  for  the  leak  continuing  to  gain 
upon  us,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  exertions  to  clear  the 
vessel,  the  seamen  insisted  on  bearing  away  for  the  W^st  Indies, 
as  afKmiing  the  only  chance  of  saving  our  lives.  Accordingly, 
after  some  objections  on  the  part  of  the  master,  we  directed  our 
course  for  Antigua,  and  fortunately  made  that  island  in  about 
thirty-five  days  after  our  departure  from  Goree.  Yet  eypn  at 
this  juncture  we  narrowly  c^soaped  destruction ;  for  on  approachf- 
it^  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  we  struck  on  the  Diamond 
Rock,  and  got  into  St.  John's  harbour  with  great  difficulty. 
The  vessel  was  afterwards  condemned  as  unfit  for  sea,  and  the 
slaves,  as  I  have  heard,  were  ordered  to  be  sold  fori  the  benefit 
of  the  owners. 

At  this  island  I  i^mained  ten  days;  when  the  Cheste;rfi«Id 
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Packet,  homeward  bound  from  the  Leeward  Islands,  touching 
at  St.  John's  for  the  Antigua  mail,  I  took  my  passage  in  that 
vessel.  We  sailed  on  the  S4th  of  November ;  and,  after  a  short 
but  tempestuous  voyage,  arrived  at  Falmouth  on  the  22d  of 
December :  from  whence  I  immediately  set  out  for  London ; 
having  been  absent  from  England  two  years  and  seven 
months. 


THE   END. 
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OF   THE 
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Above,  santo. 

Absent,  inteega;  {literally^  <«  not  here,") 

Abuse,  V.  anenni. 

Add,  aleejei. 

Afraid,  silantee. 

Afternoon,  oora* 

Air,  fonto. 

Alike,  beakillin* 

Alive,  a  beigee,  (is  here.) 

All,  bia^ 

Always,  toomotoma. 

And,  ning. 

Angry,  jusu  bota;  {literally y  *<  the  heart 

comes  out.") 
Angel,  melika. 

Arm,  bouUa;  (the  same  for  hand,) 
Arrived,  footata. 
Arrow,  btnni. 
Ascend,  stilt. 
Asleep,  sinouta. 


Assist,  tnaquoL 
Axe,  terang. 

Back,  itf. 

Bad,  JQu. 

Bag,  bota. 

Barter,  v.  fallan. 

Bzstzrdjania ding;  {literally,  "nobody's 

chUd.") 
Beads,  connoo. 
Beard,  b$ra. 
Beat,  V.  agossi. 
Bees,  leekissi. 
Bed,  larong. 
Beer,  i/^fo/  (the  same  for  strong  liquor 

of  any  kind.) 
Before,  neata  ;  («  within  sight.") 
Behind,  kofi. 
Belly,  ^tfUfftf. 
Big,  awarata. 
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Bind  or  tie,  msteih 

Birdi  C0np. 

Bite,  V.  heng. 

Black,  fing. 

Blood,  J9Uie. 

Blue,  fingma:  (blackish.J 

Boil,  V.  fagee. 

Bone,  c99lo9. 

Book,  littaha. 

Borrow,  la. 

Bottom,  joo. 

Bow,  hSa. 

Boy,  irii  ding:  {fitirallj^  <<  male  child.") 

Brave,  fattte. 

Bread,  nmnko. 

Break,  v.  affara  ;  (the  same  word  sig- 
nifies "  to  kilT'  or  "  to  destroy.") 

Breasts,  swjoo. 

Bring,  insamic. 

Brother,  ha-ding-ha:  {litsraOy  **  mo- 
ther's mak  child.") 

Bum,  V.  agent. 

Buy  (or  sell),  saun. 

Call,  V.  MhlU. 

Carry,  asamh. 

Cat,  nHau$m. 

Catch,  V.  ammUi. 

Chest  or  coffer,  iiMSf #• 

ChiM^  46jrsf  /  (*f  very  youngs  I'Eiitf^uv.) 

Cloth,  /tftoit. 

Cold,  JMJist. 

Come,  «c 


Coming,  aienalt. 
Completely,  betiki. 
Cook,  V.  tabbie* 
Com,  if/9* 
Country,  doo. 
Cow,  nesset  moosa. 
Crowd,  II.  sitima. 
Cry,  V.  akumbo. 
Cunning, «. «.  I///^. 
Cut,  V.  tigt. 

i^angcr,  t9fTo* 

Dark,  dibbig* 

Daughter,  A>f  mmm  /  {tiUraltf  ^^fmak 
chUd:'J 

Day,  /^//f/. 

Dead,  o/a/tf. 

Deep,  ad99nta. 

Desist,  ait90. 

Dew,  combi* 

Die,  V.  jtf. 

Dirt,  n0. 

Disease,  jankra. 

Dilute,  degama. 

Dog,  wla. 

Do(Mr,  4£i^-  (this  is  a  word  of  very  exten- 
sive use,  being  applied  to  whatever 
opens  and  diuts.) 

DowB,tf^.  doama. 

Dream,  V.  sib^ta. 

Dream,  «•  x.  sib^ 

Drink,  v«  amum. 

Dry,  (arid)  tgiim* 
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Esur,  toola. 

Earth,  (soil)  latAo. 

Earthy  (globe)  banh  kang. 

East,  teeke  bo;  ("  sunrise.") 

Eat,  adummo. 

Elephant,  samma. 

Empty,  fitg  tigee;  (**  nothing  here.") 

Enough,  keyento. 

Entertain,  (a  guest)  fanda. 

Expert,  eumering :    (**  active,  clever, 

&c/') 
Eye,  ma. 

Face,  (the  same  as  for  the  eye.) 

Fall,  V.  but* 

Far  oflF,  jangfata. 

Fast,  V.  soong. 

Fat,  king. 

Father,  fa, 

Fear,t;.  seelan. 

Feather,  tee ;  (it  signifies  also  bair  and 

fvooL) 
Female,  moesa. 
Ferer,  candea* 
Few,  do. 
Fight,  V.  mkilli. 
Fill,  efundi. 
Finger,  boulla  konding. 
Fire,  deemba. 
Fbh,  j/0. 
Flesh,  sooboo. 
Food,  kinnee. 
Fool,  fooring. 


Foot,  ^/«rf/  (signifies  also  "  the  leg.") 

Forget,  neanata* 

Free,  i^^r^tf. 

Fresh,  i/W/  (signifies  also,  heaJihy). 

Friend,  barrio. 

Fruit,  eree  ding:  ("  child  of  the  tree.") 

Full,  tf^tf. 

Give,  insong. 
Glad,  /i/ii. 
Go,  V.  ta* 
God,  tf/Ai. 
Gold,  x^m^tf. 
Good,  beiiie. 
Great,  baa. 
Grass,  bing. 
Gray,  aqueta. 
Guard,  v.  tenkoong. 

Half,  //Zb. 
Handsome,  aniniata. 
Hangup,  deng. 
Hate,  t;.  akoong. 
He,  ^//i. 
Head,  i^if. 
Hear,  moi. 
Heart,  jusu. 

Heaven,  santo;  (the  Mahomedan  Ne- 
groes commonly  say,  Ujimta.) 
Heavy,  acooliata. 
Hell,  jobaniba. 
Hen,  sooseemoosa. 
Herb,  jambo. 
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Here,  jang. 
Hide,  w.  gooJo. 
Hill,  honh. 
Hog,  iea. 
Hole,  dinia. 
Honey,  he. 
Horn,  bint. 
Horse,  soo. 
Hot,  candiata. 
House,  boong. 
Hungry,  konkela. 

I,  iif/tf. 

Idle,  nare* 

Increase,  aboonia. 

Industrious,  say  at  a. 

Interpret,  homo  sor;  (literally,  to  pierce  the 

belly.) 
Iron,  nega. 
Island,  jouio. 
Jump,  V.  soun. 

Kill,  affara. 
King,  mansa. 
Knife,  moore* 
Know,  alia. 

Lamp,  fitina. 
Laugh,  V.  jilli. 
Lend,  infoo. 
Lie  (down),  v.  la  jang. 
Lie  (falsity),  fenie. 
Lift,  achicha. 


Lightning,  sanfata. 

Lion,  jatta;  (in  the  interior  countriett 

wara.) 
Little,  miessa. 
Long,  jang. 
Look,  V.  affitle. 
Lose,  ^/i!f« 
Lost,  affeeleeta. 
Love,  V,  ildir/V. 

Make,  v.  dada. 

Male,  i(^^i. 

Man  (homo)  me. 

Man  (vir)  fate. 

Many,  sitimata. 

Market,  loe. 

Master,  marree. 

Mat,  basio. 

Meet,  V.  beng. 

Middle,  taima. 

Milk,  nunno. 

Milk,  t;.  ^^^/^/. 

Mine, /r.  talem. 

Money,  napbula\  (it  signifies  also  M/r- 

chandize,  or  any  ^^r/i  of  value.) 
Month,  i^rr^  ;  (the  saule  word  signifies 

/i&^  moon.) 
Morning,  some. 
Mother,  ba. 
Mouth,  da. 

Narrative,  dentigi. 
Name,  atte. 
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Near  (nigh),  mun  jangi  (not  far.) 

Necki  kang. 

Never,  abada. 

Night,  sooton* 

No,  inta;  (literally, />  «»/.) 

Noon,  teelee  hooniata  ;  (litenlly,  the  sun 

#vrr  hiod.) 
North,  sahieh 
Nose,  noong. 
Now,  seng. 

Oil,  toubu. 
Obtain,  /i///#. 
Old,  accottata. 
Only,  kiming. 
Open,  V,  jf////. 
Out  of,  banta. 

Pain,  dieming. 

Paper,  r^/V^^. 

Pass,  t;.  /tfmii. 

Past,  atambita ;  (gone  by.) 

Pay,  V.  jo. 

Pen,  ilj/b. 

People,  moh» 

Pierce,  wr. 

Pity,  v.  iffmi. 
Pleasure,  iff. 
Pleasant,  adiata. 
Plenty,  asiiia. 
Poor,  doiata. 
Present  (gift),  boonia. 
Promise,  t/.  m$indii*. 


Proud,  telingabalia ;  (literally, //rtf/V  *a- 

Pull,  asabba. 
Push,  aneury. 
Put  down,  <j/tf«tfy. 

Quarrel,  quiaia. 
Quick,  catdba. 
Quiet,  i&tf. 
Quiver,  «.  /.  Uong. 

Rain,  /^Mtf ^^  /  (literally,  tvaUrfrom 

above.) 
Rat,  mif^^« 
Read,  akarra. 
Red,  woolima. 
Release,  affering;  (untie.) 
Rest,  /0. 
Restore,  j^rr^. 
Return,  t;. /r.  ^ri/tf. 
Ripe,  m^/ii. 
Rise,  V.  w^^/r. 

River,  ^^  ;   (the  same  as  for  mothir.) 
Road,  stelo. 
Rob,  boitaca. 
Rock,  ilddr#. 
Rope,  ytf/iV. 
Rotten,  accorata. 
Row,  V.  tf/tfA. 
Run,  boorit. 


Sad,  ^i?/. 
I    Safe,  tominiiigi;  (}ixtt9S!iy$no dangit.) 
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Salt,  h. 

Sand,  iini  iini. 

Sandalfly  samata. 

Say,  4^. 

Sea,  hdhagee. 

Seat,  serong. 

See,  /^///. 

Send,  kee. 

Separate,  ^/tf/br. 

Shake,  pggi  jig^. 

Shame,  tnala. 

Shew,  tff/a« 

Ship,  cahon. 

Short,  sutia. 

Shut,  ton. 

Sick,  mtrir  ilmiilr. 

Side,  carra. 

Silent,  dering^ 

Silver,  codj. 

Sing,  jilii;   (the  saime  h  dmue.) 

Sister,  badingmoosa;  (mother's  female 

child.) 
Sit,  see. 
Sky,  sang. 
Slave,  yojif. 
Sleep,  t;.  sinoo. 
Smell,  V.  soombooJa. 
Smoke,  seisee. 
Snake,  sau. 
Something,  fenh. 
Son,  ding  lea:  (male  child.), 
Soon,  sang  sang;  (now  now.) 
Sour,  accoomiata. 
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Soudi,  b^uOmbas  (literally,  ibe  right 

band.) 
Speak,  akummo. 
Spear,  tamba. 
Spin,  V*  a.  xutrtmdi. 
Spoon,  dqsa. 
Star,  Mo. 
Steal,  sooTua. 
Stink,  V.  n.  bassa. 
Stone,  birre 
Stop,  munia. 
Stranger,  leunting. 
Strike,  aboptL 
Sun,  teeke. 
Swear,  loUi* 
Sweet,  teemiata. 
Swell,  foonoom 
Swim,  noe. 
Sword,  fong. 


Tail,  finni9. 

Thief,  soon. 

Thin,  feata;  (slender.) 

Think,  meira. 

Thirst,  mindo. 

Thread,  bori. 

Throw,  fy. 

Thunder,  sangfata.  (In  contradistinc- 
tion to  lightning,  it  is  Kallam  AUm 
(Arab.)  "  the  voice  of  God.") 

Tie,  V.  asseetee. 

To-day,  bee. 

To-morrow,  /imrjr. 
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Tongue,  ntng* 
Touch,  v»  ma. 
Town,  lunda. 
Trade,  v.  feene. 
Tree,  erti. 
True,  tonia. 
Trust,  v.  &• 
Turn,  aelima. 

Understand,  m$i. 
Until,  hatting. 

Walk,  tama. 
War,  *////• 
Wash,  V.  C09. 
Water,  gee. 
Weary,  umbatata. 
Weep,  akussi. 
Weigh,  simang. 


Well,  If.  a.  aiwa. 
Well,  n.  s.  eullong^ 
West,  tiikigii. 
Wet,  sinuttta. 
What,  mutt. 
Where,  mint: 
White,  qui. 
Who,  jitna* 
Why,  munkang. 
Wind,  «.  fwmi: 
Wolf,  s9do. 
Woman,  iMosa. 
Wilderness,  wooUa*. 

Yes,  awa. 
Yesterday,  hona. 

You,  ietOf  when  simply  pronounced; 
when  joined  to  any  other  word,  it  is  a* 
Young,  juna. 


The  following  Questions  otm?  Answers  maji  he  useful  in  the  West  Indies. 

Do  you  understand  Mandingo }  ^  a  Mandingo  Immmo  tnoi  f 

I  understand  it,        -        -         •  ya  moi. 

I  do  not  understand  you,    -        m  ma  mot. 

X^ome  hither,        «        -         -  na  na  n. 

Is  your  Father  or  Mother  living  ?  eefa^  9U  ee  ba  abagei  f 

■  alive,        -        -        -  aheegi. 

■  dead,         ...  asata. 

Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters  ?  a  ha  ding  ahngee  f 
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Where  are  they  ? 

Are  they  in  Africa  ? 

Are  they  on  board  the  ship  ? 

Point  them  out. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Are  you  in  health  f 

I  am  sick.        ... 

Shew  me  your  tongue. 

Give  me  your  hand. 

Are  you  hungry  ? 

I  am  hungry.        .        -        - 

Are  you  thirsty  ? 

I  am  thirsty.        ... 

I  am  not  hungry. 

I  am  not  thirsty. 

Does  your  head  ach  i 

It  docs  ach.        ... 

It  does  not  ach. 

Does  your  stomach  pain  you  ? 

Do  you  sleep  well  ? 

Are  you  feverish  ? 

Do  not  be  afraid. 

There  is  no  danger. 

Drink  this  medicine. 

It  will  do  you  good. 


biminto  f 
ahhifato  fing  do9  f 

-  ahhe  Tohauho  Cakon  o  hnnrf 
aitanriM. 

-  mun  bela  f 
ho  ei  lindi  f 
mun  kindi. 

-  ee  fling  aitanna* 
a  boulla  adima. 
hnkolabinna  f 
konhlabimta. 

-  mindoJabinna  f 

tbi  same  word  repeated, 
konko  inteegee. 
mindo  inteegee. 
ee  hoon  bideemina  f 
btdeemina. 

-  intadeeming. 

-  ee  konno  bideemina  f 
ko  ee  sinoo  betikif 
acandeata  ? 

»     kanna  seelan. 
torro  inteegee. 
ning  borri  ameen. 
aee  kissi. 


PO«T^re^UrPT. 

1  H£  incident  of  the  Negro  Song,  related  in  the  15th  Chapter 
of  this  work  (p.  ij^8),  hiving  been  communicated  to  a  Lady, 
who  is  not  more  distinguished  for  her  rank,  than  for  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments;  she  was  pleased  to  think  so  highly  of 
this  simple  and  unprei^dttated  effusion,  as  to  friake  a  version 
of  it  with  her  own  pen ;  and  cause  it  to  be  set  to  music  by  an 
eminent  Composer.  With  this  elegant  production,  in  both 
parts  of  which  the  plaintive  simplicity  of  the  wiginal  is  pre- 
served and  improved,  the  Author  thinks  himself  highly  honoured 
in  being  permitted  to  adorn  his  book;  and  he  laments  only 
that  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  inseprting  it  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  body  of  the  wcwrkv 


A  NEGRO  SONG, 

FROM    MR.    park's    TRAVELS. 

I. 

The  loud  wind  roat'd,  the  lain  fell  fast  t 
The  White  Man  yielded  to  the  blast : 
He  sat  him  down,  beneath  our  tree ; 
For  weary,  sad,  and  faint  was  he; 
And  ah,  nb  wife^  or  naother's  care, 
For  him,  the  milk  or  com  prepare : 

CHORUS* 

The  White  Mm,  shall  our  p^  share; 
AtaSi  no  wife  or  moffiers  care^ 
For  hm,  ihe.miU  or  <om  prepare. 

The  storm  is  o'er ;  the  tempest  past; 
And  Mercy *s  voice  has  husVd  the  blast. 
The  wind  is  heard  in  whispers  low ; 
The  White  Man,  far  aw^y  must  go ; — 
But  ever  in  his  heart  will  bear 
Remembrance  of  the  Negro's  care. 

CHORUS. 

Gof  While  Matty  goi^^^nU  with  thee  hear 
The  Kegros  wish^  the  Ke^o  s  prayer  \ 
Remembrance  of  the  Kegros  care. 


;//;^.  //m'>/>  ///6'.  <9- '  ^'^'^'''^''^^/''^* —  '--  .r , 


Adagio 
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^'d,  the  rain  fcU  fast,*©  white  man  ytiWed  to  the 


ifom^fi  vfeiMed  to  the  Ms-sttlie  fat  hm 


roara,ineraini«-"»'"»*«"»^""r''"T"/--.'7  ~        .   ,       :  .      ...m;..   i 
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^  down  beneath  oar  tree,  for  weary, fad  andfmn 


andffiint  was  hej  and  alil  no 


nown  Deneann  uui^  ii^^t  -w*  t^^— ,» —  •        1  i        ' 
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wife  or  mothers  care,  for  him  the  milk  or  com  prep are;for  him  the 
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Choru9 


fr'i  I  u'l '  M  n^rrii 


milk  or  corn  prepare.  The  white  mnn  ft»ll    our     pity 
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ftiare;alas\  no  wife  or  mofctr\  care^ the  milk  <r  ccrn  fi;r  him  pn. 
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-pare;   the  milk  or  com       for  him  prepare. 
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CHAPTER   I- 

Concerning  the  Ideas  entertained  by  the  Ancient  Geographers^  as  well  as 
the  Modems  J  down  to  the  Times  ofDelisle  and  D'Anoille^  respecting  the 
Course  of  the  river  Niger ^ 

1  HE  late  journey  of  Mr.  Park,  into  the  interior  of  Westerk  Africa, 
has  brought  to  our  knowledge  more  important  facts  respecting  its  Geography 
(both  moral  and  physical)^  than  have  been  collected  by  any  former  traveller. 
By  pointing  out  to  us  the  positions  of  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  Sen  e- 
GAt,  Gambia,  and  Niger/  we  are  instructed  where  to  look  for  the  ele- 
vated parts  of  die  country ;  and  even  for  the  most  elevated  point  in  the 
western  quarter  of  Africa,  by  the  place  from  whence  the  Niger  and  Gambia 
turn  in  opposite  directions  to  the  east  and  west.  We  are  taught,  moreover, 
the  common  boundary  of  the  desert  and  fruitful  parts  of  the  country,  and 

•  I  here  use  the  word  Niger,  as  being  the  best  understood  by  Europeans;  but  the 
proper  name  of  this  river  in  the  country  seems  to  be  Guin  or  Jin.  (Hartmann's  Edrisi, 
p.  32*  48.  51.)  At  the  same  time^  it  is  more  commonly  designed  by  the  term  Joliba» 
tneaning  the  Great  Water,  or  great  river.  In  like  manner>  the  Gam gbs  has  two  names* 
Padda,  the  proper  name ;  Ganga,  the  great  river. 

The  Moors  and  Arabs  call  it  Nb£l  Abbed,  the  Rher  of  Slaves  i  but  they  have  alto 
a  name  to  express  the  great  water,  that  is,NBBLKiBBBBB.  Neel  appears  to  be  employed 
in  Africa*  as  Gonga  in  India*  to  expres$  any  great  river. 

By  Niger,  the  ancients  meant  merdy  to  express  the  River  of  the  Black  People*  or 
Ethiopians.  The  term  was  Roman :  for  the  Greeks  b^eved  it  be  the  head*  or  a  branch* 
of  the  Egyptian  Nile. 
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of  the  MooRg  and  Negroes;  which  Uttter  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it 
may  be  termed  a  boundary  in  moral  geography ;  from  the  opposite  qualities 
of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  of  the  Moors  and  Negroes :  for  that  physical 
geogfiphy  giNfcs  rise  to  habits,  which  often  cleieraihie  national  charader, 
must  be  allowed  by  every  person^  who  is  a  diligent  observer  of  mankind. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  die  absolute  extent  of  Mr.  Park's  J)rogre5s 
in  Africa,  compared  with  the  amazing  size  of  that  continent,  appears  but  small, 
although  it  be  nearly  i  lOO  British  miles  in  a  direct  line,  reckoned  from  its 
western  extremity.  Cape  Verd.  But  considered  in  itself,  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
line  of  travel ;  being  more  extensive  than  the  usual  southern  tour  of  Europe* 

But  moreover,  it  affords  a  triumph  to  the  learned,  in  that  it  confirms  somb 
points  of  fact,  both  of  geography  and  natural  history,  which  have  appeared  in 
ancient  authors,  but  to  which  our  own  want  of  knowledge  has  denied  credit. 
I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  course  of  die  Niger j  and  the  history  oC  thp 
LeUpbagL  That  the  Gireeks  and  Romans,  who  had  {brmcsd  great  establish- 
ments in  Africa,  and  the  latter  in  particular,  who  had  penetrated  to  the  Niger,^ 
should  have  bad  better  opportunities  of  knowing  die  interior  part  of  the  coon* 
try,  Aaxt  we,  who  live  at  a  distance  from  it^  and  posfleis  only  a  fiew  scattered 
Victories  near  the  sea  coast,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  but  the  pfoof  of  Mch 
hctB  should  teach  us  to  be  less  hasty  in  decrying  the  authority  of  ancient 
authors;  since  the  feuk  may  arise  fron  a  want  of  comprebensioh  ofi  our 
parts,  or  fK>m  an  assumption  of  falae  principles  on  theh^ 

Few  geographical  facts  have  been  more  questioned  in  modern  times,  thah 
the  course  of  the  great  inland  river  of  Africa,  generally  understood  by  the 
name  of  Niger  ;  some  describing  it  to  run  to  the  west,  others  to  the  east; 
but  of  these  opinions,  I  believe  the  former  has  been  espoused  by  the  most 
numerous  party  by  far.t  Although  Mr.  ParL's  autborityy  founded  on  ocular 
demonstration^  sets  this  question/or  ever  at  rest,  by  detenmning  tbe  osurse 

•  Piiny»  lib.  v.  c,  4. 

t  M.  J.  Lalande,  almost  at  the  moiBcnt  of  Mr.  Park's  investigation,  has  dttterainied  its 
ooune  to  be  to  the  west;  AotMrkhstanding  the  tecMe  seatooiag  of  his  ommti^ttnan 
B'AmriUe.  (Memotre  sur  rintMeur  de  I'Afiriqoe.)  Mr.  Bhice  was  of  the  same  ot^nioh. 
Vol.  iiL  p.  jzo.  724. 


of  th^  river  to  be  fVom  wfU  lo  ecnt,  ai  Major  Houghton's  infannationfaaii 
previously  induced  a  belief  of,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  trace  the  history 
of  die  opinions,  concerning  the  course  of  this  celebrated  rirer,  from  ihe  ear* 
liest  d9te  of  prc^atie  history* 

Herodotus/ more  Aisoi  twemy4wo  centuries  ago,  describes,  from  die  in- 
formation of  the  Africans,  a  great  river  of  Africa,  far  removed  to  the  south  of 
jdie  Great  Desert,  and  abounding  widi  cioco(^s«  That  it  flowed  from  west . 
to  ^M/,  dividing  Africa,  in  like  manner  as  the  Danube  does  Europe.  That 
the  people  from  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  made  the  discovery^, 
\^re  carried  to  a  great  dty  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  question;  and  that  Uie 
people  of  this  quarter  were  black;  that  is,  much  blacker  than  their  victors. 
Our  author^  indeed^  took  this  river  to  be  the  remote  branch  of  the  Egyptian 
N9e,  and  reasons  on  the  circvmstance,  accordingly :  but  even  this  argument 
^erves^to  express  in  amore  fbrrdble  manner,  the  supposed  dtrecdoncf  its  course. 

PiiKY  also  believed  that  the  Nils  came  from  the  west;  but  he  i^&r  fVom 
identifying  k  with  the  Nigsn,  which  he  describes  as  a  distinct  river.  But 
we  have  at  least  his  neg^^ive  opinion  respecting  its  western  course ;  for  kt 
i^peaks  of  the  Baniboius  river  as  running  into  the  Western  ocean ;  meamng 
to  esqpress  by  it  ekher  the  Gambia  or  Senegal  river,  and  not  the  Niger.t  i 

Ptolemy  is  positive  in  describing  the  Niger  as  a  separate  stream  frottitfae 
Senegal  tfnd  Gambia,  which  two  ri^vers  are  designed  by  hhn  under  the  names 
cf  Daradus  and  Stacbir;  and  they  are  by  no  means  ill  expressed;  fidlii^ 
into  the  sea  on  different  .sides  of  the  Amnarium  promontory,  or  Cape  Verd.;}; 
The  Niger  of  Ftolemy  is  made  to  extend  from  west  to  east^  over  half  the 
breadth  of  Africa^  between  the  Atlantic  ocean^  and  the  course  of  the  Nile. 

These  may  suffice  for  the  ancient  authorities,,  which  in  very  early,  times 
fixed  the  course  of  die  Niger  in  the  systems  of  geogjfa^^y,  Co  be  ftcm  VHIst 
ia  toft.  Who  it  was  diat  first  led  the  way,  in  the  opposite  opinion,  I  know 
not;  but  we  find  £aRisi,  in  the  twdfth  century,  not  only  conducting  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes^  or  Niger,  westward^  and  int^  the  AUanticj  but  also 

•  Euterpe,  c.  32.  t  ^'*^«  ▼•  ^*  9- 

t  Probably  a  comiptioft  of  Senbagi ;  or  Assenbagh  as  the  early  Portugtiese  discoverers 
write  it.    These  weie  a  gfoit  tribe. 
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deriving  k  from  the  J^yptian  Nile;  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
ojnnion  of  Herodotus. 

Such  an  opinion  marks  the  very  imperfect  state  of  his  knowledge  of  African 
geography;  and  should  induce  a  degree  of  caution  in  receiving  other  opinions 
of  the  same  author,  where  they  rest  absolutely  on  his  own  authority.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  waters  which  collect  on  the  west  of  Nubian  may  run 
to  the  west^  and  be  lost  in  lakes :  and  it  is  possible,  though  very  improbable^ 
that  a  branch  of  the  Nile  may  uke  the  same  course:  but  fortified  by  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge^  we  may  certainly  pronounce  the  general 
scope  of  the  intelligence  communicated  by  Edrisi^  req[>ecting  the  course  of 
the  Niger,  to  be  erroneous. 

I  conceive^  however,  that  his  error  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  in  this 
way.  He  was  probably  told,  that  the  waters  on  the  west  of  Nubia,  Sec.  ran 
to  the  westward.  He  also  knew  that  a  great  river  (the  Senegal)  discharged 
itself  into  the  Atlantic,  nearly  in  the  same  parallel ;  and  moreover,  that  a 
great  river,  whose  line  of  direction  lay  between  the  east  and  west,  and 
between  Nubia  and  the  just  mentioned  embouchure^  watered  a  very  extensive 
tract,  in  the  midland  part  of  Africa.  Now,  what  so  natural  (admitting  the  fact 
of  the  western  waters  from  Nubia,  and  which  I  trust,  I  shall  go  near  to  prove 
in  the  sequel)  as  to  suppose,  when  he  had  found  a  bead,  and  a  tail  of  a  great 
river^  together  with  a  long  extent  of  course  of  a  river  between  them,  thai 
they  were  parts  of  each  other  ?  It  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  he 
supposed  the  continent  of  Africa  to  be  about  looo  miles  narrower, than  it 
leaUy  is,  in  the  line  between  Nubia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal. 

Abulfeoa  followed  Edrisi  in  the  same  opinion,  respecting  the  Niger; 
which  he  calls  a  twin  river  with  that  of  Egypt.  He  also  calls  it  the  Nile  of 
Gana.  Abulfeda  also  knew,  and  has  described,  the  general  form  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa :  and,  of  course  knew  that  it  was  surrounded  by  the  sea.* 
But  his  descriptions  are  limited  to  the  north  and  north*east  parts.  He  wrote 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  was  Edrisi,  probably,  who  influenced  and  determined  the  opinions  of 
the  modems,  respecting  this  question.  An  author^  long  supposed  to  be  of  the 
•  This  was  previous  to  the  Portuguese  discoveries* 
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same  region  with  that  which  he  describes,*  and  who  had  entered  more  into 
the  d^ail  of  the  African  geography,  than  any  other,  would,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  of  decision,  on  such  pretensions,  be  preferred  to  those  who  went 
before  him,  and  had  treated  the  subject  in  a  more  general  way.  Mankind 
bad  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  truth. 

Since  then  the  Arabian  geographer,  who  had  written  the  most  extensivdy 
on  the  subject,  had  conducted  the  Niger  into  the  Adantic,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  early  Portuguese  discoverers,  who  doubtless  learnt  from  the  Arabian 
authors  the  particulars  of  African  geography,  should  adopt  the  same  idea; 
and  that  they  should  regard  the  Senegal  river  as  the  Niger;  as  we  find  it, 
in  the  histories  of  their  discoveries  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Portuguese, 
who  at  this  period  took  the  lead,  in  matters  of  navigation  and  discovery, 
might  well  be  expected  to  set  the  fashion,  in  what  related  to  African  geo-t 
graphy.  So  that  in  despite  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  the  ancients  in  general,  the 
great  inland  river  of  Africa  was  described  to  run  to  the  west;  and  to  form 
the  head  of  the  Senegal  river.  Nay  more,  it  was  at  last  supposed  to  be  the" 
parent  stock  of  all  the  great  western  rivers  of  Africa. 

Sanuto,  whose  Geography  of  Africa,  is  dated  1588,  describes  one  branch* 
of  the  Niger  to  be  the  Rio  Grande^  the  other  the  river  of  Sestos;  regarding^ 
the  Senegal  as  a  different  river. 

M.  Delisle*s  Map  of  Africa  (1707)  gives  the  Niger  a  direct  course 
through  Africa,  from  Bornou,  in  the  east,  and  terminating  in  the  river  of 
Senegal  on  the  west  But  in  his  maps  of  1 722  and  1 727?  this  was  corrected  r 
The  source  of  the  Senegal  was  placed  at  a  shallow  lake  named  Maberiai 
between  the  14th  and  15th  degrees  of  longitude  east  of  Cape  Verd;  and  in 
latitude  12^;  whilst  the  river  of  Tombuctoo,  named  Guien^  was  described 
to  issue  from  another  lake,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  to  flow  towards 
Bornou,  where  it  terminated  in  a  third  lake.  • 

The  cause  of  this  change,  may  be  easily  traced,  in  the  intdligence  col- 
lected by  the  FFcnch  traders  and  settlers  in  CxLLAMit  the  substance  of 

*  He  was  commonly  called  the  Nubian  Geograj^her. 

t  Gallam  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  country  in  which  Fort  St.  Joseph  is  situated  ;  and 
is  often  applied  to  the  settlement  itself; 
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yfhkk  U  to  bc£cM^1d  in  l»ab«*«  collection^  puUiahed  in  1790}  although  the 
4f t^  dififer^  in  lome  pointi^  He  says,  Vol  iLip^tSi^et  seq.  that  the  M an* 
f>iH<iA  ynerchants  report  that  the  Niger  (by  which  be  always  means  the 
Sen^gn)  river)  springs  from  the  lake  Maberia,  whose  situation  could  not  be 
ascertained.  That  the  Gambia  river  was  a  branch  of  the  Niger  $  separatbg 
fitoot  it  at  Baraeota,  (a  position  also  unknown)  and  that  it  passed  throu^  a 
vnaiihy  bke»  in  its  way  to  Baracaudai  where  the.EngU^  and  Portuguese 
bad  settlenifnts.  That  the  Niger,  at  a  point  below  Baracota,  sent  forth  ano^ 
ther  branch,  namely,  the  Fslemd  river ;  whidi  encompassed  the  country  of 
Batnbpukf  and  afterwards  joined  the  Niger  in  the  country  oSGallam.  And 
finally,  that  the  same  Niger,  by  its  separation  into  two  branches  formed  a 
very  considerable  island  above  Kasson.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  a  belief  gI* 
^^ese  circumstances,  manifests  a  gross  state  of  ignorance  respecting  the  inte- 
ricdr  of  the  country  j  since  such  derivations  from  rivers,  are  found  only  in 
^Ih^'vial  tracts :  and  it  happens,  that  scarcely  any  levels  vary  more  than  those, 
tbr^ugh  which  the  rivers  in  question  pass;  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

They  likewise  report  (p.  163)  that  on  the  east  of  the  lake  Maberia  lies 
the  kingdom  of  Guinbala  >  within  which,  is  the  river  of  Guien,  which  passes 
near  the  city  of  Tombuctoa  Again  (Vol,  iii«  p.  g6i  to  364)  it  is  said  that 
Tombuctoo  is  not  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Niger,  but  at  about  six  leagues 
inland  from  it ;  and  that  in  passii^  to  it,  from  Gallam  (which  is  rqported  to 
be  a  journey  of  tlurty«^two  days  only),  they  go  through  Timbi,  five  journies 
short  of  Tombuctoo  ;  where  they  leave  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  avoid  too 
^at  a  detour. 

Labat  does  not  state  in  positive  term^  that  the  Niger  or  river  of  Sene^ 
affords  a  continuous  navigation,  from  the  falls  of  Govinea  (above  Gallam) 
to  Ton^uctoo :  but  that  he  befieved  it,  is  strongly  implied,  by  what  appears 
afterwards,  in  p.  367,  368;  that  is,  a  project  of  a  trade  to  Tombuaooj 
'*  by  keepii%  an  estabUshment  of  vessels  above  the  £illsi  which  vessels 
mi^t  ascend  the  Niger  to  a  pcunt  opposite  to  Tombuctoo,  thereby  saving 
the  great  expence  and  fatigue  of  a  land  journey/* 

Here  then,  we  trace  the  idea  of  the  lake  of  Maberia^  the  supposed  head 
of  the  Niger;  and  the  river  of  Tombuctoo,  under  the  name  of  Guien  1  and 
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moreover^  (although  these  are  not  expressly  said  to  communicate)  a  conti- 
nued navigation  from  Gallam  to  Tombuctoo.  But  it  must  surely  have  struck 
those  on  the  spot,  to  inquire  whether  any  boats  ever  descended  from  Tom- 
buctoo to  the  falls  of  Govinea  ? 

It  is  certain  that  Delisle,  (as  well  as  D*Anville,  whose  general  ideas  are 
much  the  same^  in  this  particular*)  regards  the  river  Guien^  as  having  no 
communication  with  the  lake  Maberia,  but  makes  it  flow  fix)m  a  different 
lake^  at  no  great  distance  to  the  northward :  so  that  these  geographers  so 
far  understood  the  matter  right ;  and  denied  the  practicability  of  a  con- 
tinuous navigation  to  Tombuctoo :  but  then,  they  erred  very  greatly  in 
placing  the  head  of  the  Senegal  either  so  remotely,  or  in  the  eastern 
quarter;  «ince  it  rises  in  the  south-east* 

We  must  regard  the  geography  of  M.  D'Anville,  as  the  most  perfect  of 
all,  previous  to  the  inquiries  made  by  the' African  Association.  The 
researches  made  under  the  direction  of  this  Association,  have  already  esta- 
blished on  record,  from  the  reports  of  Major  Houghton,  and  of  Mr.  Magra, 
although  in  a  vague  way,  the  general  position  of  the  sources  of  the  Joliba, 
or  Niger,  in  or  near  the  country  of  Manding ;  as  well  as  its  easterly  or 
north-easterly  course,  towards  Tombuctoo;  the  position  of  Bammakoo, 
situated  near  the  highest  navigable  point  of  its  course ;  of  Sego,  and  Jennei 
along  its  banks;  the  separation  of  its  waters,  into  two  channels,  in  th6 
quarter  of  Tombuctoo ;  together  with  a  vague  idea  of  the  position  of  that 
city  itself.  It  will  be  shewn,  in  the  sequel,  that  Mr.  Park's  observations  do 
not  contradict,  but  establish  these  positions ;  drawing  them  out  of  the  ob- 
scurity in  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  information,  they  were  neces* 
sarily  involved;  and  fixing,  in  some  degree  of  just  relative  position  and 
proportion,  those  particulars  which  before  remained  at  large,  Considered  in 
a  geographical  sense. 

Concerning  the  errors  of  former  geographers,  they   are  more  easily 

•  D'Anville  differs  from  Delislc  in  extending  very  greatly,  the  distance  between  Gal- 
lam and  Tombuctoo ;  and  by  representing  the  Maberia  lake»  as  one  source  alone*  and 
that  the  least  distant*  of  those  of  the  river  Seoegal. 
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detected  than  the  causes  of  them;  They  must,  bowev-er>  be  ascribed,  partly 
to  the  ignorance  of  the^  African; merchant^ j  but^  in  all  probability,  in  a 
much  greater  part,  to  xhe  wa^tjof  understanding  each  other's  language;  a 
defect  that  has  led  to  many  errors,  that  are  oftentimes  charged  to  the 
account  of  wilful  falsehood,  or,  at  least,  to  an  indiflference  to  the  cause  of 
truth. 

I  can  eajsily  conceive  that  the  caravan  merchants,  in  passing  from  Tom- 
buctoo  to  Gallam  (or  the  contrary),  might  have  diceived  ibemssives  into  a 
belief,,  that  the  principal  rivers  which  they  had  either  crossed  or  skirted  in 
their  way,  might  communicate  with  each  other :  for  it  appears  clearly,  by 
Mu  Park's  observations,  that  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Senegal,  and  the 
western  branch  of  the  Joliba,  approach  very  near  to  each  other^  in  the  early 
part  of  their  courses;  so  that,  during  the  whole  journey,  the  merchants 
might  never  be  farther  distant  from  a  river  to  the  southward  of  them,  than 
a  few  journies* 

As  to  the  story,  so  long  credited,  of  the  Niger  being  the  parent  river, 
from  whence  all  the  western  rivers  were  derived,  we  may  remark,; that  igno* 
xance,  in  every  country  through  which  large  rivers  take  their  course,  is  very 
ready  to  derive  them  all  from  one  source;  ^d  that  source  very  probably, 
a  lah.  Within  our  own  times,  the  BurrampooUr  and  ^va  rivers  were  thus 
descrijbed  in  the  maps.  Pliny  reports,  that  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are 
united  in  Armenia,  by  the  medium  of  a  lake  :♦  and  Edrisi,  as  we  have  secn^ 
derived  the  Nile  and  Niger,  from  one  and  the  same  lake.t 

It  wiH  appear  that  the  lake  Maberia,  taken  by  D'Anville  and  Delide 
for  the  head  of  the  Senegal  river,  or  that  which  runs  to  the  west^  is  meant 
for  no  other  than  the  lake  of  Dibbie,  formed  by  the  river  Joliba,  or  that 
which  runs  to  the  east ;  and  which  Mr.  Park's  inquiries  have  brought  to 
our  knowledge.     Again,  we  recognize  the  river  Guien,  or  Guin,  of  Labat, 

•  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c.  27. 

t  Thomson  believed  it.     After  speaking  of  the  Nile,  he  says, — 
His  brother  Niger  too,  and  all  the  floods 
In  which  the  full-form'd  maids  of  Afric  lave 
Their  jetty  limbs.——  Summer,  8 1 1  • 
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of  D^Anviile,  and  of  Delisfe,  in  the  northern  branch  of  the*  same  Jolflwi; 
issuing  out  of  ^he  lake  Ditbie;  and  which, 'together  with  the  southerrf 
branch  from  the  same  lake,  forms  an  island,  reported  to  be  go  or  xbo  tnilei 
in  length,  named  Jinbala  by  Mr.  Fark.  There'  iis  a  town  on*the  side  o\  the 
northern  branch,  also' named  Jmbala;  but  whether  tW  fshhd  ttiaj^  take  its 
name  frdnfi  this  town,  6i^  from  th^  met,  whose  proper  nanie^  from  about  tW^ 
point,  ieems  to  hcOuth,  orjui^'l  Icriow  not.  M;  D*Ahville  has  described,' 
in  this  position,' the  coilntrjr  of  GtfinbaTa,  subject  to  Tonka'Quata:  Ae'samc^ 
who  is  said  by  Labat  to  be  sovereign  of  thecountrywhich  contains  fhfc  laKtf 
of  Maberia,  and  the  river  of  Guien.* 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  explication  of  the  error  of  those,  who,  from  the 
^supposed  information  of  the  Mandinga  merchants,  supposed  the  lake  Ma- 
beria (answering  to  the  Dibbie  of  Park),  to  form  the  source  of  the  Senegal 
river;  and  who  took  the  river  of  Guin,  or  Jinbala,  for  a  distinct  river,  in- 
stead of  a  branch,  issuing  from  that  lake.  The  Mandingas  might  very 
truly  have  informed  the  French  settlers,  that  the  lake  Maberia,  and  the 
rivers  Joliba  and  Guin  would  convey  them  to  Tombuctoo ;  but  did  they 
say  also,  that  the  river  of  Senegal  would  convey  them  to  the  lake  Maberia? 
The  French  merchants, 'perhaps,  taking  for  granted  that  the  navigation 
was  continuous,  might  never  inquire  whether  their  informants  were  speak- 
ing of  one  or  of  two  rivers :  and  the  others  might  at  the  same  time  be 
speaking  of  two  distinct  rivers,  and  be  ignorant  of  the  prepossessions  of 
their  inquirers ! 

It  may  be  added,  that,  whether  from  the  difficuldes  that  grew  out  of  the 
subject,  when  the  geographical  documents  came  to  be  analyzed,  or  whether 
it  was  from  actual  information,  both  Delisle  and  D'Anville  describe  two 
lakes,  near  each  other ;  one  at  the  supposed  head  of  the  Senegal  river,  the 
other  at  that  of  the  Tombuctoo  river.  I  think  it  most  probable,  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  their  being  made  to  comprehend,  that  the 
waters  ran  eastward  to,  and  not  westward  from  the  lake  Maberia ;  so  that 
when  they  were  told  that  the  Tombuctoo  river  issued  from  a  lake,  they 

•  Labat,  Vol.  ii.  p.  i6i.  i6y  and  iiL  p.  361. 
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concluded  it  must  be  a  different  one  from  that  at  the  head  af  the  SenegaL 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  these  geographers  believed^  that  the  waters  ran 
to  the  wtsty  from  this  lake. 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion,  what  was  meant  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  descriptions,  and  mistakes,  of  former  geographers;  in  the 
course  of  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  period  of  twenty-two  centuries 
has  brought  matters  round  again  to  the  same  point.  And  having  thus  cleared 
the  ground,  I  next  proceed  to  the  more  important  part  of  the  subject,  the 
proper  discoveries  of  Mr.  Park. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

Concerning  fbe  Oeograpbical  Discoveries  of  Mr.  Park. 

1^1  N  ex  the  scope  and  design  of  Mr.  Park's  routes  have  been  already  set 
forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  work^  it  would  be  useless  to  say  more 
on  that  head ;  and  as  the  particular  map  of  his  progress  will  explain  the 
rdative  circumstances  of  the  Geography,  nothing  more  will  be  necessaiy, 
than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  rea(fer  to  such  particulars  as  may  not  readily 
occur  to  him  on  inspection  of  the  Map;  or  which^  from  their  nature^ 
cannot  well  be  inserted  in  it 

The  discoveries  of  this  gendeman  (as  has  been  said  before),  give  a  new 
fiice  to  the  physical  geography  of  Western  Africa.  They  prove,  by  the 
courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and  from  other  notices,  that  a  belt  of  mountains, 
which  extends  from  west  to  east,  occupies  die  parallels  between  lo  and  ii 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  at  least  between  the  2d  and  loth  degrees 
of  west  longitude  (from  Greenwich).  This  belt,  moreover^  other  autho- 
rities extend  some  degrees  still  farther  to  the  west  and  south,  in  different 
branches,  and  apparendy  of  less  height.  One  of  these,  follows  the  upper 
part  of  the  Gambia  river;  another  the  Rio  Grande,  to  a  low  point  of  its 
course ;  and  a  third  appears  to  shut  up  the  western  coast  of  Guinea.*  Ac- 
cordingly, this  chain  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  equatorial  parts  of 
Africa,  than  was  before  supposed;  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  understand 
fully  what  Abulfedat  meant,  when  he  said,  that  after  the  continent  of 
Africa  has  extended  southward;};  firom  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  neigh* 

*  Meaning  Serra  Leona,  kc.  kz. 

f  Prolegomena. 

}  Abulfeda  in  e£Fect,  liUrally  meant  southward  i  fbr>  like  Ptolemy,  and  Strabo>  be 
l^ul  no  idea  that  the  coast  of  Africa  projected  to  the  westward,  beyond  the  Stndts,  but 
rather  supposed  it  to  trend  to  the  eastward  of  soutii. 
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bourhood  of  the  Equator,  it  turns  to  the  east,  passing  at  the  back  of  the 
mountains  of  Komri,  which  give  rise  to  the  Nile.^  The  mountains  in 
question,  then,  ought  to  be  those  intended  by  Abulfeda ;  who  by  the  name 
Komri^  evidendy  meant  to  express  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  from  which 
Ptolemy  derives  the  remote  source  of  the  Nile.t  As  Abulfeda  supposed 
the  source  of  the  Nile  to  be  very  far  to  the  south  or  south-west  (in  which  I 
agree  generally  with  him),  this  chain  may  be  supposed  to  pass  onward  from 
the  abovementioned  quarter,  to  the  east^  and  souib  of  east^  shutting  up 
Abyssinia  on  the  south.  This,  at  least,  seems  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
fairly  understand  Abulfeda;  in  confirmation  of  whose  description,  a  part 
of  the  ridge  has  been  actually  found  by  Mr.  Park.;*;  Accordmg  to  Leo 
(p.  249),  the  country  of  Melli  is  bordered  on  the  south  by 'mountains  r 
'and  these  must  be  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  widi the  mountains  dVKong, 
seen  by  Mr.  Park. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  was  informed  that  the  countries  on  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Niger,  lying  opposite  to,  and  to  the  westward  6f,.lCassiha,  were 
also  mountainous  and  woody.  In  particular  in  the  line  between  Kassina 
and  Assentai,  the  country  is  said  to  be  formed  of  a  succession  of  hilh,  with 
woods  of  vast  extent,  and  some  mountains  of  a  stupendous  beigbt.§'  ' 

As  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  confessedly  very  far  to  the  south  of  the 

•  When  the  above  is  considered,  we  can  understand  that  Abulfeda  supposed  the  bays 
of  Benin  and  St.  Thomas  to  be  1 1  or  12  degrees  more  to-  the  gasty  than  they  really  arc;' 
and  he  might  well  suppose  that  '*  the  sea  came  in  at  the  back  of  the  mountains  that  gave- 
rise  to  the  NiSe." 

That  the  Nile  of  Egypi^  and  not  the  Niger,  is  meant,  we  learn  in  another  place  in  the 
same  author,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  traces  it  to  Egypt.  Prolegomena, 
article  Rivers. 

f  Komri,  or  rather  Kummerce,  is  the  Arabic  term  for  lunar;  and  is  the  adjective  of 
Kummer,  the  moon.     [Mr.  Hastings.] 

J  The  mountsdns  of  Kong  were  seen  by  Mr.  Park ;  but  no  other  part  of  the  chain. 

^  African  Association,  1790,  and  1791,  quarto  ed.  p.  117.  123;  octavo,  176.  186. 
Also  quarto,  174;  octavo,  260. 

As  two  editions  of  this  work  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  I  have  referred  to  both 
throughout  this  work;  distinguishing  them  rcspectii-ely  by  Q^^and  O. 
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parallel  of  lO  degiees  norths  this  chain  of  mountains^  admitting  it  to 
continue  its  general  easterly  course,  must  bend  to  the  southward,  after 
it  passes  Kong  ind  MelU,  in  order  to  pass  above  the  sources  of  the 
Nile;  the  principal  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  situated  in  the  country  of 
Darfoor. 

The  highest  part  of  the  portion  of  this  chain^  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Park's 
discoveries,  is  situated  between  the  5th  and  9th  degrees  of  west  longitude; 
for  within  this  space  are  situated  the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  which  run 
to  the  west^orth-west ;  of  the  Seii^l,  running  to  the  north*west;  and  of 
the  Joliba  (or  Niger)  to  the  east*nordi^east»*  There  is,  however,  a  general 
slope  of  the  country,  extending  to  a  great  distance  northward,  formed  by  a 
gradation  of  summits  of  lesser  mountains  and  hills,  as  is  shewn  by  the  early 
part  of  the  courses  of  the  rivers ;  in  particular,  that  of  the  Niger,  whidi 
appears  to  run  near  100  miles  on  a  northerly  course,  befcne  it  uirn^  finally 
to  the  eastward. 

A  large  porticm  of  the  tract  bordering  on  the  northern  foot  of  the. moun- 
tains, from  whence  the  branches  of  the  Senegal  river  issue,  is  covered  with 
thick  forests.  Mr.  Park's  track  on  his  return  lay  through  these  woods;  one 
part  of  which  is  named  the  Jallonka  Wilderness^  in  which  no  habitations 
were  seen  during  five  days  of  forced  marching.  The  hardships  endured, 
even  by  t^free  men  of  this  caravan,  abnost  exceed  belieft 

The  head  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Senegal  river  is  about  80  geo- 
graphical miles  to  the  west  of  that.  x>f.  the  Joliba^  and  the  tbead  t)f  the 
Gambia,  is  again,  about  100  west  of  the  Senegal.  The  branches  of  the  latter 
are  very  numerous,  and  intersect  the  country  for  about  200  miles  from  east 
to  west,  in  the  line  of  the  caravan- route:  and  it  was  this  circumstance  that 
detained  Mr.  Park,  during  a  great  part  of  the  periodical  rainy  season,  in 


•  The  Rio  Grande  has  its  source  very  far  to  the  south  of  this  chain ;  first  running  to 
the  north,  till  it  touches  the  foot  of  this  very  ridge  of  mountains,  by  which  it  is  turned 
to  the  west.  [Vide  Mr.  Watt's  Plan  and  Journal.] 

f  The  caravan  in  question  was  composed  chiefly  of  slives  going  from  Mandiog  to  the 
ports  of  the  Gambia. 
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Man<)nig ;  a  state  of  things^  perbaps  little  expected^  in  a  country  regarded 
bere^  as  the  most  thirsty  on  the  globe.* 

We  may  conclude  that  similar  circumstances  take  place,  with  respect  to 
the  Joliba ;  only  that  as  its  course  is  such  as  to  intercept  all  the  streams  that 
descend  from  the  Kong  mountains  on  the  south,  whilst  Mr.  Park's  travels 
along  it,  were  conBned  to  the  northern  bank,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  it,  any  &rther  than  by  seeing  various  openings  on  that  side ;  and 
by  being  told  that  he  could  not  possibly  make  bis  way  there*  No  doubt,  it 
receives  some  large  streams  also,  when  its  course  divei^s  far  enough  from 
the  mountains  as  to  allow  the  waters  room  to  collect. 

At  the  lowest  point  to  which  Mr.  Park  traced  it,  and  which  (although 
about  420  British  miles  in  direct  distance  from  its  source)  could  only  be 
reckoned  the  early  part  of  its  course,  it  was  a  very  considerable  body  of 
water ;  the  largest,  be  says,  that  he  had  seen  (in  Africa,)  and  it  abounded 
with  crocodiles.  The  rainy  season  was  but  just  begun;  and  the  river  might 
have  been  forded  at  Segp,  where  its  bed  expands  to  a  vast  breadth.  Still, 
however,  we  must  not  estimate  the  bulk  of  the  Niger,  that  Niger  which  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  Pliny  and  the  Romans,  by  the  measure  of  its  bulk  at 
Sego,  and  Silla.t  If  we  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  river  which  passes  by 
Kassina  (and  we  know  of  no  other),  which  place  is  700  miles,  or  more,  to 
the  eastward  of  Silla,  it  would  doubtless  receive  by  the  way  great  additional 
supplies  of  water,  and  be  at  least  a  much  deeper  river  than  where  Mr.  Park 
saw  it.    And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  for  the  use  of  those  who 

•  There  is  in  Africa,  a  rainy  season ;  and  also  a  periodical  change  of  wind»  as  in  the 
fame  latitudes  in  India:  in  effect,  a  Monsoon. 

t  It  may  be  conceived  that  the  Romans,  who,  according  to  Pliny,  (lib.  v.  4.)  held  the 
dominion  of  the  countries  as  far  as  the  Niger,  penetrated  to  it  by  the  route  of  Gadamis, 
Fezzan,  Taboo,  and  Kassina,  as  the  most  direct,  and  convenient  one,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  are  very  clear  proofs  of  the  conquest  of  the  three  former  by  Balbus. 
(Pliny,  lib.  v.  5.)  It  was  known  to  Pliny  that  the  Niger  swelled  periodically  like  the 
Nile,  and  at  the  same  season ;  which  we  have  also  in  proof  firom  Major  Houghton's 
Report ;  and  from  Mr.  Park's  Observations.  Pliny  says,  moreover,  that  its  production 
were  the  same  with  those  of  the  Nile.    (Lib.  v.  c.  8.) 


lure  i«H  convimmt  wkh  tlie  tabject^  Ant  risers  m^  tli«  gi«afdtt  disj^by  of 
OsMt  wttteti^in.pMportion  to  their  btdk^  at  a  ttioddMfe  distance  fkhri  tfadi* 
iQuracB 9  and aireoten  wider abffp^f  than  MA>ti(.* 

Tbdse  cailibe  no  dMbt  tat  Uiat  iBe  J^<>/i^df  is  a  tiaUe  strefato;  and  thi 
prince  «f'  die  ^we$tt^n  riv^ft  of  Africi,'  a»  th6  Nile  of  tW  ^tfs^/^;^;r  r  btif  tfci 
Afiricaa  met^  bd>^»eViHr,  rahk  loiref  tbart' those  -of  Aiia  aitd  Ahicrittu 

Mr  Paric  judged  ihat^heSert^driVW  below  the  Mis  of  F/th»,  or  Fitou 
(a^ Labai  wripeg^it}^  waiiabout  the bttlk'of  tH4  Twetd  at  M^hcfi^^  m  sirtir- 
teer.'  This  ^wa^indM^  4«y^  th^  di^  season ;  btit  as  the  tiv^r  ^be^  not  f>^gm 
to  swell  periodically  till  many  months  after  that^  Mr.  Park,  did  not  of  tditttk 
see  it^  at  it(  lowest^^iteh/  A  Ad  yetf  this  ^as  the  assemblage  ^  A\  the  pfin- 
cipal  branches  of  tbe^dvier^sare  th6Faleme,  which  was  itself  abdattbrWfebt 
doq»  at 'the  same  season^  JMe  lfi6  Senegal  is  eten  fordabfe  in  sbitfe  |>tit:es 
&«Arar.tbe  conflux  df  the  Faltffti6Va^cordingto  Labat  d*  for  thtfMoor^  ciross  it 
in  the  (ky  season^  ankt  coMlhk  d^edaiitos  on  some  of  ilie  lamh  to  the  soutb. 
However,  almost  the  whole  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  plated  on  the  sotitt 
side,  whh  %  view  of  being  in  security  for  the  longed  possible  tertfn*. 

Tbe^  Senegal  river  then^  i<  bj^'  no  mieaiis  a  very  capital  stream,  ejTCept  in  (he 

•  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  (Q.  p.  iiz;  O;  t^^-€t^q.J  th* 
river  of  Kassina  is  described  to  run  to  the  west,  and  to  pass  cm  to  Tombuctoo-f  where  it 
is  said  to  be  named  Gnewa ;  possibly  intended  for  Joliba»  for  the  n  and  /  are  more  com* 
nxmly  intercli^amfged  than  the  tn  and"  m.{  It  will  very  probal)ly  turn  out  that  there  is  an 
mnt  in  the  aiMtsttftdmeiit,  and  that  it  if'u'ns  firdm^  W  to  £  in  the  coruiit^  of  ^^^  ^s 
well  asat  Tottbuctoa.  If  li^oidii  seem  ate  to  be  a  larger  rivierln' the^«l/j  liftdii^in'M 
west  $  a  presumption  in  favour  of*  an  ^astittly  coui^.  <  d«it  perhapv  the^iest  mffinaaarn, 
that  it  certainly  runs  from  Tombuctoo  to  the  east.  It  must  then  ekher  be  one  and  th« 
same  river,  or  there  must  be  a  receptacle  common  to  both>  lying  between  Tombuctoo  and 
Kas^nal  and  We  have  not  heard  of  any  such.  K^uch  more  will  be  said  concerning  this 
subject,  in  the'  hittei»  patt  6f  th6*  Mfemoln 

t  StrLabar,  Vol.  ii.  p.  rya,  W?ter#  ttie  impdlFi^^^i^  tb  Ai6  navigMoiraM  deicVibed. 
They  do  not  appear  to  arise  from  differences  in  the  general  level,  but  to  a  ledge  of  rocks. 

r 

t  Abderachman  Aga  calls  it  Giilbi ;  (or  Julbee).  Hartmann^s  Edrisi, jcyiarto  ed.  p*  22. 

It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  acknowledge  the  oblfgations  I  owe  to  M.  liartmann,  for 
his  arrangement  of  the  matter' of  HdriscVAiKt&r  aad  M  f^  ihvsths^ble  Elucidations, 
and  Notts. 


Tainy  season :  wheii»  like  all  the  othd:  tropical  rirers,  its  bed  is  filled,  and 
very  commonly  will  not  contain  the  additional  waters.  Mr.  Park  observed, 
by  the  mark  of  the  highest  pofau  of  swelling  of  the  riyer  Kokoro  (or  eastern 
bxancK  q£  the  Senegal),  that  it  haSd  been  twenty  fi^t  higher  than  when  he 
cK>ssed  it,  in  the  line  of  the  southern  route.  The  main  branch  c^thts  river^ 
the  Ba-fingyox  Black  River,  was  not  fordahle,  and  was  crossed  over  a  tern- 
porafy  bridge  of  a  veiy  singular  construction.  Alligators,  or  crocodiles  are 
found  in  all  these  branches,  at  the  height  at  which  Mr.  Park  passed  them. 

The  Faleme  river  has  also,  a  remote  source,  aod  drains  a  gceat  extent  of 
icountry. 

Concerning  the  Gambia  Mr.  Park  had  fewer  notices.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  position  pointed  out  to  him  for  the  source  of  this  river,  agrees  very  nearly 
with  that  found  in  Dr.  Wadstrom's  map ;  from  notices  collected  from  ano^ 
ther  quarter^  This  is  very  satisfactory.  I  learn  also  from  Dx.  Afzeliua  thae 
the  distance  across,  between  the  approximating  parts  of  the  courses  of  the 
Gambia  and  Rio  Grande,  is  four  journies. 

Mr.  Park  crossed,  in  his  way,  six  different  streams-  that  faU  into  the 
Gambia  firom  the  north-easL  Amongst  these  the  principal  one  is  the  Nerico, 
which  flows  from  the  quarter  of  Bondou;  and  is  reckoned  the  eastern 
boundary  of  a  tract  which  the  Africans  of  this  region  style  the  Country 
of  the  PTest,  expressed  by  that  of  the  sitting  sun.  This  tract  is  on  a  lower 
level  than  that  to  the  east ;  is  flat,  and  the  soil  composed  of  day  and  sand. 
It  appears  thai  the  whole  tract  through  which  Mr.  Fsnk  returned  is  covered 
with  wood,  cleared  only  in  certain  inhabited  spots  (Numidian  fasbion) :  of 
wfaicb,  the  great  trac^  named  the  Jallonka  Wilderness,  is  composed  of 
primeval'  forests.* 

The  Bambarra  and  Kaarta  countries  are  also  exceedingly  woody,  but  less^ 
so  dian  the  other  tract ;  and  the  woods  are  of  an.  inferior  growth. 

According  to  the  ideas  collected  from  Mr.  Park's  observations,  the 

*  Thomson  seems  to  have  understood  this>  when  he  says, 
—  beneath  ^nmn^fl/ trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Nige&'s  yellow  stream. 

Summer,  v.  705. 
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general  levels  of  the  countries^  near  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  are  dius 
distriboted: 

Between  the  countries  of  Boadou  and  Nebla  on  the  west,  Bambarra  and 
Katrta  on  the  east,  the  country  forms  a  very  elevated  levels  falling  rapidly 
to  the  eastward;  but  only  by  degrees ^  to  the  westward:  and  narrowing  in 
breaddi,  from  330  miles  in  the  south  (in  the  line  between  Bambarra  and 
Neola)  to  the  narrow  space  <^  60  or  70  in  the  north,  between  Kaarta  and 
Ka^aaga ;  and  probably  dimini^ing  to  nothings  as  it  advances  into  the 
Great  Desert  %  thus  forming  a  great  triangular  space,  whose  vertex  is  on  the 
north  of  the  litde  kingdom  of  Kasson.  This  vast  upland  tract  is  divided 
into  other  degrees  of  level,  of  which  the  highest  comprizes  the  eastern  and 
largest  part  of  the  whole.  The  eastern  boundary  of  this  particular  levd, 
is,  of  course,  that  of  the  upper  level,  generally,  in  the  part  where  it  over- 
looks Kaarta  and  Bambarra :  and  its  termination,  in  the  opposite  quarter, 
is  at  a  great  descent^  west  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Senegal  river,  in 
Woradoo;  from  which  place,  the  edge  of  it  may  be  conceived  to  run 
northward,  to  join  another  descent  of  the  same  kind,  which  forms  the  fells 
of  Oovmea,  ov^r  which  the  great  body  of  the  Senegal  river  is  precipitated, 
from  this  upper  level,  to  the  intermediate  one. 

The  upper  level  contains  the  political  divisions  of  Manding,  Jallonkadu^ 
Fooladu,  Kasson,  Gadou,  and  some  other  smaller  states.  And  the  second, 
or  intermediate  level,  contains  Bambouk,  Konkadoo,  Satadoo,  Dentila,  and 
some  others;  and  is  bounded  on  the  south-west,  by  the  great  slope  of  coun- 
tiy  at  Kirwanney,  where  the  waters  first  begin  to  flow  towards  the  west: 
On  the  iK>ith-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  great  descent  which  forms  the  second 
or  lower  fall  of  the  Senegal  river,  named  F'low.  This  fell  i$  about  30 
miles  below  Govinea,  48  above  Fort  St  Joseph':  and  here  the  river  being[ 
anived  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  country,  continues  navigable  with  litde  in* 
terruption  to  the  sea.*  The  Faleme  river  of  course,  must  run  on  a  far 
lower  level  than  the  other  heads  of  the  Senegal  river. 
.  The  Gambia  has  a  small  impecfiment  to  its  navigation  at  Baraconda,  in 
the  country  of  Woolli;  but  although  this  is  usually  tenned  a/cW,  Mr. 
•  Labat,  Vol.  ii.  p.  172.    Sec  his  description  of  the  navigation,  * 
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j^^k  was  infonBCd  thai  it 4id,nQt>iaspe4efthe  pswtge  «f.  (3lMe$:.M.dii^il 
ought  more  properly  to  be  termed  a  rapide^  according  to  the  A/mnM$ 
pbiafei  ^t  4s  lo  ^y,  a  «ik)^p^  4o\^n  ¥»hieh  tbe  vai»r  mna»  wbbiniMre  dian 
prduiary.  r?pi4itj»  but  ¥{bi<;h  d^^s  notith9Vcvf»r,  (otnUy  iwydfl:  the  ipaittge 
pf  cangftSj  or  «wall  boats. 

The  Jf^libai  (Nig^r)  d^^cicQ^  fipom  the  I^gh  level  of  Mmdiag,  inioiBaoi* 
lifvrra,  on  the  ^astwar^^  ^ith  a  lafvklgnd  finiona  couraer  at  Bamtnakoo,  about 
150  .miks  below  its  source ;  afi^  which  it  gUdessmobtUly  along^  aod  aflbcds 
an  uniniierrupt^d  luivigation  to  Hous^^and  probably. by  Kassiaa  to  Was* 
garah ;  by  the  two  first  of  wbiflh  places,  a  very  latge  and  navigable  stnoam 
does  certainly  pa$:S,  under  the  asffl»e  n«ne  as  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  and 
Mpors to  the  Jplib^^j  tha( is,  >^eel  Abeed^ or  River  of  Slaves:  a Mme.that 
marks  the  idea  of  tlie  pepple  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  in  the 
minds  of  those  people. 

;Mr..Wa]tt  was  infoimed,  when  at  Tw^,  the  capital,  of  the  Foum^b 
kii^gdom,  in  1794,  that  in  the  way  from  theof^erto  Tombufi^ioQ  (concemiog 
whiph  his  inquiries  were  pointed),  a  part  of  the  jroadg  lay  aio^  the  aide  of.a 
Gnat  JVater,  to  which  they  came  in  about  ihirty  days  from  Teeaibo« 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  GrMt  JVatir  was  the  Jviiba  river; 
whose  very  name,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  MaindingQ  language,  Uterally  im- 
ports the  sam^  meaning :  or  aaore  properly^  the  Gr4at  Riwr.  Squk;  have 
concluded  that  the  Foulahs  intended  by  it  a  gneat  iuLaui^ea;  but.  this  is 
b^hly  improbably  altiiog|^h  diere  are,  no  doubt^  such  id  other  qoasiess 
of  Africa,  which  serve  as  receptaides  for  those  rivers  which  do/  not  reach 
U)e  sea*  But,  in  the  prestmt  case,  the  distance  itself  points  to  the  JoUba  -^  fbi^ 
»  month'^  journey  frotn  Teembo^  would  jreach  beyond  Yamina,  but  fail  short 
of  Sego:  ^nd  we  are  told  from  the  safoe  authority,  that  in  order  to  go  to 
Tombuctoo^  they  pafi&ithrough  the  cotmtries  of  Beliah,Bowriah,  J^danda, 
Sego,  ice.  Beliab,  we  know  not  the  situation  of,  but  may  coneeiyci  it  to 
lie  on  the  northeast,  or  east^oorthHeast  of  Teembo ;  because  JMr.  Fnk 
points  out  Bowriah,  uoder  the  name  of  Boori^  adjacent  to  Manding,.wbich 
is  obviously  recognized  in  the  Maada  of  Mr.  Watt :  and  Sego,  there  o«i  be 
n^  doubt  about.    What  is  farther  said  concerning  the-gfeat  breadth  of  the 


water,  may  either  apply  to  the  lake  Dibbie,  or  may  be  African  hyperbole. 
The  sense  appears  clear  enough. 

I  have  extracted  in  a  note»  the  intelligence  concerning  the  Great  Water : 
and  also  that,  concerning  the  Nyalas.  Mr.  Park  has  also  heard  of  the 
Nyalis,  or  Gaungays,  but  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  interpreter  of  Mr. 
Watt,  either  misunderstood  the  story,  or  was  himself  misinformed.* 

•  <«  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  some  men  of  a  particular  tribe  of  Man* 
dingas  cqWcd  Nyalas.  These  are  great  traveUers,  and  much  r^spec^cd  by  aU  the  natioos^of 
Africa.  It  is  from  this  nation  that  ail  the  Gaungays  or  worl^ers  in  Ijeatber,  come ;  and 
they  are  likewise  employed  as  the  speakers  on  all  embassies :  as*  they  are  not  only  good 
oratorsi  but  stct^o^hr  privileged^  that  nor  one,  itot  even  kings,  ran*  take  offbnce  at  any 
thing  ikcy  sayx  -  Aivy  9ne  mh^  tNurels  wkk  tlhem,  is  suvc.  of  being  prMooted ;  and*  tame 
tb^tf  own  tqumA,  they  Dan:paA  b«t^F«fQ  <:0^l;pndJ4g  ^niM^HflvlH^'WJUd^p  IJM  b^M^itill 
tbey  have  passed.  I  inquired  ^bout  Tombuctoo/'  &c.*^Qne  of  ^beoir  said»  that  '•  about 
a  month's  journey  beyond  Teembo,  we  should  come  to  a  large  Water^  which  our  e3Fes 
wpuld  not  be  able  to  reach  across  ;  but  which  to  the  taste  was  sweet  and  good  :  that  we 
should  then  coast  4long,  touching  at  different  towns  fov  refreshment;  but  that  there  was 
one  xouRfiy  inhabitttd'  by  bad  pe^le,  who  would>  rob  and  «iurder  ufl«  if  they  amid  t 
whcm.we  sbauid  imt  stop;  bat  Isecpfir  cutwat  aidstancc  (torn  the  ahanr  (^^.  :Tlif}r 
Mfflgf^  Uk caary  Wto  tftUher  for  t^  ^}^^oiSftur,Al0He^,  £ Wnitt's  JowiwH,  119.  Jh  ^^^\ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Construction  of  the  Geography  of  Mr.  ParVs  Expedition  into  Africa. 

I  NEXT  proceed  to  the  detail  of  Mr.  Park's  geographical  materials.  Should 
it  be  objected  that  I  have  been  too  diffuse  and  particular^  in  this  part, 
I  can  only  sajr,  that  since  the  information  itself  could  not,  from  its  na- 
ture be  correct,  k  became  the  more  necessary  to  investigate  it  [closely,  and 
also  to  place,  not  only  the  result  but  the  detail  o(  the  investigation,  together 
with  the  original  documents  themselves,  in  the  form  of  notes,  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  that  the  true  grounds  of  the  construction,  might  be  known* 
For  whether  it  may  happen,  that  no  further  lights  should  ever  be  obtained, 
concerning  the  subject ;  or  whether  some  other  uaveller,  mort-fortunaU 
(for  he  cannot  possess  more  zeal,  enterprize,  temper,  <»r  firmness)  should 
complete  Mr.  Park's  work;  in  either  case,  the  original  documents,  as  wellas* 
the  mode  of  working  them  up,  should  be  recorded;  in  the ^rm^r,  that  we 
may  know  how  to  appreciate  them ;  in  the  latter^  how  best  to  improve  them. 
The  successor  of  Mr.  Park,  cannot  have  too  extensive  a  knowledge  of  the 
detail  of  his  predecessor's  work ;  in  order  that  he  may  know  what  parts  re* 
quire  correction ;  and  how  to  avoid  delays,  from  a  useless  attention  to 
objects,  that  are  already  attained. 

Two  new  Maps  have  been  constructed  for  the  occasion.  The  one  con- 
tains the  Progress  of  Discovery  and  Improvement  in  various 
parts  of  North  Africa;  the  other,  the  Geography  of  Mr.  Parr's  Expe- 
dition ^as  well  as  the  result  of  his  particular  inquiries  in  the  same  quarter; 
on  a  more  extended  scale.  The  present  remarks  and  discussions  refer  par^ 
ticularly  to  the  latter. 

In  the  construction  of  this  map,  it  is  first  required  to  state  those  points, 
on  which  Mr.  Park's  outset  depends;  as  also  those  which  affect  the  posi- 


lion  6f  Fort  St  Joseph,  near  to  which  he  passed;  as  they  diflFcr  from  the 
tnaps  in  present  Use.  And,  as  some  positions  in  the  journey  of  Mess.  Watt 
and  Winterbottom,  serve  very  much  to  aid  the  iiii|f)r6vement  of  the  geogra- 
phy, it  will  be  proper  to  speak  of  them  alto. 

Cape  Verde,  and  Fort  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river,  are 
placed  according  to  the  observations  and  results  of  M.  Fleurieu.* 

Jillifrey,  on  the  Gambia  river  is,  from  the  mean  of  the  longitudes  set  forth 
by  D'Anville,  D^Apres,  and  Woodville,  and  which  do  not  difiFer  amongst 
themselves,  more  than  4^  minutes.t 

The  detail  of  the  coasts,  as  well  as  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  between 
Cape  Verde,  and  Cape  Verga,  are  also  from  the  charts  of  M.  Woodville. 
That  part  between  Cape  Verd  and  latitude  iS^is  adjusted  to  M.  Fleurieu's 
result  of  longitude,  whilst  the  particulars  are  from  D'Anville  and  Woodville. 

The  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  sea  to  the  break  near  the  river 
DunsO,  is  from  Dr.  Wadstrom's  map.  *  The  Dunso  river,  crossed  by  Mr. 
Watt,  appears  evidently  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  river;  several 
branches  of  which  flow  f^om  the  south-east.  And  the  high  tract  of  moun- 
tainous land  beyond  It,  is  no  doubt  a  branch  of  the  great  ridge  above  com- 
memorated, under  the  name  of  Komri,  in  the  work  of  Abulfeda. 

The  route  of  Mr.  Watt  is  described  from  a  sketch  communicated  by 
the  late  Mr.  BEAUF0Y,;};in  which  the  scale  Jtppears,  on  a  reference  to 
the  original  journal^  to  be  intended  for  British  oiiles*,  I  have  regarded  them 

•  That  is.  Cape  Vcrd  in  latitude  14**  48*,  longkiide  iy*^  34'  west  of  Greenwich :  St^ 

Louis  fn  l^itode  t6^'^  (by^  "D'Anville),  longitude  16*  8*  by  Fleurieu. 

t  D'Anville  i6*V  50M 

DfApres  16    5    o   I  Mean,  16®  / 

Woodville-  16    8.    3.  J 

Latitude  13*  16' 

X  The  public  cannot  but  recollect  the  obligations  due  to  this  gentleman,  OQ  the  score  of 

his  persevering  industry,  and  laudable  zeal,  in  the  work  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the 

interior  parts  of  Africa.     Accordingly  his  loss  to  society,  in  this  department,  is  likely  to 

be  felt  for  some  time,  if  not  foe  ever:  the  researches  in  Africa  being  a  path  of  his  own 

choosing  ;  a  path  which>  more  than  any  other  person,  he  had  contributed  to  open,  and  to 

Bender  smooth ;  and  in  which  he  seemed  destined  to  succeed  ! 


accQr(iH)g^]^;  wbieoceu  LiJ>y  s^id.Ti^eoLba  are  plaMd^pfiuGb  ncairr.ta  the 
ccMtf,  tlw>I?j.  Wadsu-pro'^  map  represcau:  foe  U,appears.by  the  Journal, 
that  Kissf^y,  jit  .thct  he^of  tbe.iiver^.of.  the  same  naxpe»,i8.,i»jmQre'rtMui 
eight  journies  from  Teembo.  Hqx  haii.>Uie  map  moie  than  14c  .gcpgppbk 
mile&  betweea  Uieni»  iadmitting  the  .scale  to  bcf  Brtiiih  milctv  ?s  I  h^ve 
conclude^* 

The  nearest  p^ixMi  in  Mr*.  Pack's  roufcc.  falls  at.  112  C,  .milcs^  to*  the 
northward  of-  the, extreme  poimt  of  Mr,:  Watfs  f  and  the*  river  Gambift  lajr 
nearly  midway  between  them.  Thus,  the  map, of ^  Mr.  Watt  formSf  a  moat 
useful  point  <>f  comparison;  and  add;s  4:cinfirmation  torthe  repqrt  of  the 
natives^  rc^peaiiig  the  course  of  the  Gambia;  forrMr.  Pstfk  was  toW,  that 
it  was  cress^d  inahe  way  from, the  Palcme  riveryto  Foota  Jallo,  of  which 
Tf^mbo  i*  <he  capital, 

Pisaoia^ .  on  the .  Gambia  (caJJkd  also  Kuttijar  FactoryJ,  die  place  of 
Mr>  Park's  outset  t  is  stated  by  D'AayiIIc  to  be  17Q  G.  miles  above 
Jillifrey,  by , the  diffejrcnce  of  latitude;  but  by  NLi  Woodville's  .mtf^ 
no  more  than  1565  which  answers  better  to  the  statement  of  the  land 
journey :  for  Mr.  Park  wa*  told  thati  1;$  was. no  more  than  6-J^  JQurjiics  of  a 
messenger.^ 

•  Dr.  Afeelius  supposes  that  the  town  of  Kissey  mayvbe^  in  direct  di9tance#  about 
36  geographical  miles  to  the  north-east  by  east  of  Serra  Leona.  Hence,  Teembo.  should 
be  no  more  than  156  from  Serra  Leona.  On  the  general  map  it  i^  170.  I  have  adhered 
to  the  bearing  lines  on  Mr.  Watt's  map  ;  bat  think  it  probable  that  Teembo>  and  the 
whole  roia^  may^  b«;  wwtff  ia  Uts^somib^ 

f  This  is  the  residence  of  Dr^  Laidliv»  a  gqitfeiiian-ta  whontMr;  Paa.ic  and.tbc 
Association  are  under  great  obligations  He  received  Mr.  Park,  iiit^hi&  house,  and 
treated  him  more  like  a  child  of  the  fimiily  than  a  stranger.  He  comd^  Mr.  Park  of  a 
serious  illness,  which  confined  him  for  many  weeks ;  and  when  Mi*.  Park  was  disappointed 
of  the  goods  necessary  for  his  expences,  which  were  to  hate  been  sent  out  with  Consul 
Willis,  the  Doctor  supplied  him  with  every  possible  necessary,  he  had  occasion  fdr ; 
taking  his  bills  upon  the  Association  for  the  amount. 

J  A  journey  of  an  ordinary  traveller  may  be  taken  at  about  17  geographical  miles  in 
direct  distance ;  that  of  messengers  in  India,  is  equal  to  about  25,  or  100  English 
miles  by  the  road,  in  three  days. 
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Pisanni  then,  is  placed  in  longitude  13^  28',  according  to  this  result; 
^nd  in  latitude  i^"^  35'  north,  according  to  Mr.  Park*s  observation,  by 
sextant 

The  causes  of  the  apparent  wanderings  of  Mr.  Park  having  been  ex- 
plained, in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  no  farther  necessary  to 
trace  his  course,  than  merely  to  explain  the  connection  of  the  diflPerent  parts 
of  the  data  for  the  general  construction. 

.  Since  the  scale  of  the  Map  is  fixed  by  the  computed  distances  arising  on 
the  intervals  of  time  employed  in  Mr.  Park's  route,  it  is  possible  that  some 
readers  may  be  startled  at  the  idea  of  following  such  an  apparently  vague 
authority.  Those,  however,  who  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  observing 
their  rate  of  travelling,  will  be  easily  convinced  that  distances  may  be 
approximated;  and  those  in  particular  who  have  been  much  accustomed  to 
travel  in  countries,  where  time  regulates  the  distance;  or  who  have  been  in 
habits  of  working  up  geographical  materials  of  this  kind,  will  be  the  most 
easily  convinced.  It  will  of  course  be  understood,  that  calculations  of 
this  kind  can  only  be  received  from  persons  of  judgment  and  experience: 
and  also,  that  when  opportunities  of  checking  them,  occur,  they  are  always 
resorted  to ;  after  which,  of  course,  no  alternative  remains,  but  to  adopt  the 
corrected  distance. 

^  In  the  present  case,  the  rate  of  travelling  of  camels^  docs  not  apply; 
as  Mr.  Park's  journey  outwards  was  made  on  horseback,  and  his  return 
chiefly  on  foot.  Nor  are  cameh,  indeed,  in  use  in  that  line  of  route.  The 
checks  to  be  employed,  arc  the  number  of  joumies  reported  by  the  travel* 
ling  merchants,  from  different  points  of  Mr.  Parkas  route  to  Sego  and 
Tombuctoo ;  and  also  those  fropi  the  quarters  of.  Morocco,  Tunis,  and 
Fezzan,  to  Tombuctoo;  using  as  a  scale,  the  rate  arisihg  on  the  route 
between  Fezzan  and  Egypt,  Morocco  and  Jarra,  as  the  best  known  lines  of 
distance.  These,  altogether,  furnish  such  kind  of*  authority  as  will,  I  trust, 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  as  the  getieral  coincidence  is  certainly 
vcsry  stiikk^  .  : ', 

...MK  n^ddc  of  procedure  has  been,  to  calculate,  in  the. first  instance, 

•  See  Phil.  Tcans,  for  1791  • 


Mr.  l!ark':s  beariz^  ^aml  dittaiices,  and  then  to  correct  the  bearii^  I^  this 
observed  jatitude39  as /ar  m  these  extend:  and  beyond  that,  I  have  taken 
his  bearing  by  compass^  and  allowed  the  supposed  quantity  of  variauoii. 

The  result  of  these  calculauoos^  together  with  the  addiuon  of  his  line  of 
dist^ce  from  S^  to  Tom^uctoo^  was  then  compared  with  the  popular 
report  of  the  distance  between  the  several  sutionsof  Woolli^  Fort  St.  Josqd^ 
fiambouk,  and  Tombuctoo.  It  was  found  that  these  reports  ^iid  not  mate- 
rially diQer  from  the  agpc;gate  distance  given  by  Mr.  Park;  although  they 
fell  short  of  it ;  a  difference  which  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  and 
which  I  have  ventured  to  alter.  The  difference,  however^  does  not  exceed 
twenty^our  geographic  miles ;  a  mere  trifle  in  Airican  geography.  The 
position  of  Tombuctoo,  so  obtained,  differs  only  half  a  de^ee  in  latitude^ 
9^d  still  less  in  longitude,  from  that  arising  &om  the  intersection  of  the 
lines  of  di^ance  from  Morocco  on  the  NW,  and  Fezzan  on  the  N£:  of 
which  a  particular  account  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

A  gr^e^jt  part  of  Mr.  Park's  geographical  memcaandums  are  totidly  lost : 
but  fcvMioatedy  h^  beidngs  by  compass  during  a  ^reat  part  of  the  way,  are 
|NC9«erved.  In  other  parts,  he  has  preserved  only  the  calcuhuioin  of  Utkitde 
aff}  jk>]:^tude»  urisii^  from  ibem ;  which,  bowev.ei;,  of  course  furnish  .the 
means  of  obtainii^  the  bearings,  if  necessary.  As  he  omiiied  to  lake  obser- 
vatioms  to  determii^  the  quantity  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  after  he 
kM  ihe  laeiy;^  of  wti^cmg  his  couik  hy  observadons  of  latitude,  whicb 
v^  at  Jjuva,  about  mj4w.9y  in  Us  regte  ;*  k  becomet  a  question  of  some 
mippllanp^,  whiat  ^|MMtity  tp  aHov  on  ihoie  long  lines  of  dtstanoe  between 
jMra^  SiUas  SJlJa^aod  Mmding. 

1^  ajpi^pars  ob  m^vrf^  tbtt  {he  ^piantity  of  variation  is  mo  more  known^ 
Mf  whcfff  wUbh  the  oon«n^  of^ka^  ihan  within  that  o£New  HalUmtL 
4fid  in  ^vipfvo^s  QBorepifer,  dmt  Ihe  Um^  of0qnal  ^fmmtitks  erf' sanation,  ^ 
n^t  rmi  i3i(7(Mi  Afnoa  with  ihil  degme  ^f  regularity  aad  parattelism,  whicb 
ltkf»|>te<:c  ov^  great  part  of  ihe  AJdamic  and  Indian  ooeams  ^at  least  this 
is  what  appears  clearly  to  my  judgment):  so  that  it  became  aeeeisary  lo 
^jpPMybitqutllitity  F<gy>>^>P  ^  sMrtwmdipgscasi  and  whs^dMt  general 
*^he  placet  «f  ohiMniriiiii  ant  mrhcrf  on  4ic  Map  by  asterisks. 


'ftfil  Ma  V  tit.  ijoli' 
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:  dirretioiij  at  welt  9b  the  particular  natun,  and  tiMiiney^  of  ihe  corves,  of 

the  Kbm  of  equ^l  quantities  ? 

I  Hie  variatieirtines'oit  the  ^xsht  tave  occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  aimniioA 

at  diffisrent  peri^  «f  my*  life,  and  therefore  the  application  of  sach^ne]^ 

I  observations  as  die  atBtdnity  and  kindness  of  my  fnends  bad  pcocnied  ifnr 

me  on  this  occasion,  was  less  difficult,  than  if  the  subject  had  been  ncu'  to 

I  me,    A  dissenaiion  on  the  subject,  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  and  there- 

'  fore  I  shall  only  give  the  result  of  ray  inquiries^  in  abstract;  after  premising, 

diat  the  theoretical  part  belorrging  to  the  interior  of  Africa^  Is  fourukd  o«  » 

i  supposed  continuaiion  of  those  lines  of  equal  quantities,  whose  tendency  has 

I  been  already  ascertained,  in  the  surrounding  seas.     I  am  perfectly  aware^ 

that  some  may  regard  the  assumptioiv  a*  too  greac:  but  they  will  no  doubt 

admit,  at  die  same  time^  that  it  is  difficuh  to  conceive  a  more  probable 

arrangement:  and  what  is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  is,  that  if  we  are 

•    compelled  to  abandon  tlie  system,  in  the  gross,  the  quantity  of  variation  in 

i  the  line  of  Mr.  Park's  travels,  cannot  be  greatly  diffcitnt  from  what  we 

have  assumed.  For,  whether  the  line  of  18°  in  tlie  souib  Atlantic^  be  a 
continuation  of  that  in  the  north  Ailaniic,  or  of  that  in  the  Indian  sea^  much 

I  the  same  result  will  follow  :  only  that  in  the  former  case,  die  quantity  will 

j  be  somewhat  greater. 

It  would  appear,  that  between  the  Ea5t  lodies  and  South  America^  Europt 
and  South  Africa,  there  axe  four  distinct  sets  of  what  may  be  termed  cats^ 

j  centric  curves  of  variation  lines,  on  the  globe,  and  whose  highest  points  of 

convexity  are  opposed  to  each  other,  within  the  great  body  of  Korthcm 
Africa,  The  accompanying  sketch  will  best  explain  it.*  It  would  appear 
moreover,  that  from  the  place  of  opposidon  of  these  curves,  in  Africa^  where 

•  This  sketch  i*  not  pretended  to  bemmuMy  accurate;  it  being  momlly  Impofslble 
to  procure  recent  obsert ationsr  in  every  part,  frtiin  the  rapid  change  that  tak«  place  ui 
the  quandty  of  the  variation,  m  one  and  the  safne  spot*  However,  the  obse#v*iions  th»t 
determine  the  course  of  the  lines  in  the  Atlantic  (and  which  are  merged  on  theitkefch) 
are  from  observations  so  late  at  1793*  The  same  Is  to  be  said  of  those  in  the  we^t^m 
quarter  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  thpte  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good' Hope«  to  longttiide 
3©'  cast,  are  of  the  year  1789.  - 'X^  ^  X   ^  V^      >#^  .  •  j^^ 

It  is  obvious  that  a  critical  knowJedgc  of  the  quantity  of  the  vtsii^bn  in  any  ptnTcuIir 
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the  quantity  of  variation  is  1 8%  it  decreases  with  great  rapidily,  and  finisdiy  to 
nothing,  in  going  eastwards  to  India,  or  south-Westward  id  south  America: 
and  that  from  the  same  point,'  it  increases^  in  going  -^^N^,  towards  Ireland, 
or  to  the  opposite  quarter^  towards  the  coast  of  Caffraria.  But  the  change 
is  not  in  any  proportion  so  rapid  in  the  increase^  in  going  north  or  south,  as 
in  the  decrease,  in  going  east  or  west^  Such  are  the  otidtnes  of  this'systiem; 
by  which,  if  a  person  was  to  set  out  from  Cape  Verd,  or  Cape  Blanco,  to 
traverse  Afrida  from  WSW  to  ENE,  to  Uppfcr  or  Lower  Egypt,  he  would 
find  at  setting  out,  from  i5j  to  i6f  degrees  of  westerly  variation,  which 
would  increase  to  18^  about  the  centre  of  the  continem,  sind  afterwards 
decrease  to  a  less  quantity  than  at  his  setting  out  Mr.  Park's  travels  being 
comprized  between  Cape  Vcrd  and  the  centre  of  Africfei,  will  therefore  be  in 
the  quarter  that  has  from  16  to  18  degrees ;  and  the  part  mor6  particularly, 
where,  from  the  want  of  observations  of  latitude,  we  must  depend  on  his 
compass  bearings,  nearer  iS"^  than  l7^*  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  detail 
of  Mr*  Park's  materials. 
Leaving  Pisania,  Mr.  Park  proceeded  eastward  to  Medina,t  die  capital 

place,  aud  at  a  given  time,  is  of  less  importance  to  the  present  question,  than  that  of  the 
hearing  of  the  lines  of  equal  quantities,  at  any  recent  period :  and  this  object  is,  I  think, 
tolerably  well  obtained,  by  the  materials  before  me.  Any  change  that  may  have  taken 
place  since  1793*  is  in  favour  of  a  greater  quantity  of  variation,  within  the  limits  of  Mr. 
Pair's  trevds. 

In  the  Atlantic,  the  increase  appears  to  be  about  a  degree  in  seven  years.  In  the  Indian 
ocean,  less:  and  in  the  Red  Sea,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  alteration  between  1762, 
and  1776, 

The  lines,  as  far  as  they  are  founded  on  authority,  are  continuous ;  but  brokeH  in  the 
parts  assumed. 

*  It  is  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  quantity  of  variatbn,  that,  on  closing  Mr. 
Park's  route  at  WooUi,  there  appeared  to  be  only  a  small  deficiency  of  distance  on  the 
Map*  when  17^  variation  were  allowed.  Had  the  quantity  allowed  been  l^ss,  this  ought 
not  to  have  happened,  as  Jarra  is  placed  according  to  its  latitude. 

f  Major  Houghton's  point  of  outset  in  1791  was  Medina.  Hb  route  falls  into  that  of 
Mr.  Park  at  several  points,  and  finally  branches  off  from  it  about  30  miles  short  of  the 
Paleme  river,  which  the  Major  crossed  at  Calcullo,  near  20  miles  higher  up  than  Naye^ 
VbereMr.  Park  crossed  it* 
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of  WooUi;  and  thence  to  the  ENE,  through  the  countries  of  Bondou, 
Kajaaga/and  Kasson;  the  two  latter  of  which  are  separated  by  the  river  of 
Senegal. 

In  his  way,  he  took  observations  of  latitude  at  Kolor,  Koorkooiany, 
and  Joag,  on  this  side  the  river :  by  which  means  we  are  enabled  to  correct 
the  parallels.  The  distance  at  present  is  left  as  it  stands  on  the  Jourpal, 
with  a  view  of  correcting  it  afterwards.  The  result  of  these  bearings  and 
distances  (the  particulars  of  which  appear  below),*  places  Joag  at  247  miles 
east  of  Pisania;  and  the  latitude,  by  two  different  observations^  was  found 
to  be  14°  25'.t 

At  Joag  Mr.  Park  was  informed  that  Dramanet,  which  is  about  2J[ 
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t  According  to  this  result,  Joag  would  be  in  longitude  9*^  12',  and  Fort  St.  Joseph  in 
9®  ai';  which  is  about  38  min.  more  easterly  than  M.  D*Anville*s  Map  of  the  Senegal 
allows :  of  which  more  in  the  sequel.  "      »     . 
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flubi  to  the  Miimard  of  Fait  St.  Joseph,  vm  lO  mBet  to  ibe  w€$ivmdoli 
him.  That  fdrt  is  said  to.  be  in.  14^  94',  or  9  nuEu  north  of  Joagj  ao  thai 
it  ought  to  lie  to  the  north- west,  rather  than  to  the  west :  and  accoidto^^t 
tbsrs  is. found,  in  the  Map  in  Labat,*  a  place  named  Gacouva^  no  doubt 
meant  for  Joag,  on  the  S£  of  St.  Joseph;  and  in  point  of  distance  answer* 
ing  to  it.  Odier;  places  in  the  same  Map  of  Labat,  are  ako  recognized  in 
the  rcmie  of  Mn  Park;  aotba^t  the  coonection  bdween.it.and  the  Fronck 
settlement  on  the  Scocgal,  is  very  clearly  made  oia;  which  is  a  dtcum- 
stance  of  some  in^rtanoe  in  this  geography. 

It  will  appear  that  the  reckoning  kept  by  Mr.  Park  gave  ^9  minuies  dif- 
ference of  latitude  between  Pisania  and  Joag,  whilst  the  observation  ^ve  50 
only.  About  9  minutes  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  excess  of  distance^ 
and  30  will  then  remain,  on  the  ^hole  distance  of  253  geographic  miles. 
In  other  words,  the  dead  reckonings  corrected  by  allbwing  17  degrees  of 
westerly  variation,  gave  a  course  of  E  2o^|-  N;  which,  however,  by  the 
observations  of  lattMide,  is  shewn  to  be£  i^^j:  N  {ot  £  by  N)  making  a 
di^feiefice  of  9^  degrees.  But  this  I  reg^d  as  coming  very  near,  const^ 
d^jFMsg  the  circumstances  under  which  the  reckoning  was  kept. 

From  Joag  we  accompany  Mr.  Park  to  Kooniakany  and  Jarra.  The 
ro^oning  between  the  two  first  gives  about  ag^:  niin.  difference  of  lati- 
tude, 55  of  easting.t  And  hence  the  lautude  of  Kooniakany  will  be 
14^  48^  by  account ;  but  the  observation  taken  at  Jumbo,  in  its  neigl^ 
bouihood,  giving  only  14*^  34',  the  account  is  14  to  the  north;  equal  to 
about  a  point  and  quarter  in  bearing.    The  same  mode  of  correction  kas. 

•  In  Vol.  IT.  p.  91. 
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been  applied  iten^  at  v  the  ibrmer  pai^  df  tbe  route;  that  k,  the  Hfbok 
distance  has  been  (for  the  pnesent)  allowed ;  with  the  difference  of  ladtudft 
hf  observation;  and  hence  Kooniakarry  will  M  ^g^  geographic  ttnles  to 
the  east  of  joag. 

Tbe  route  fron  Kooniakany  to  jarra*  may  be  divided  into  two  parts; 
fint,  to  Feesurah,  a  place  of  observation^  aouth-^eastward;  and  secondlyi  to 
Jarra,  north-eastward. 

The  account  to  Feesurah  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  bearings  and  dia* 
tance.  The  latitude  by  observation  was  14^  5',  and  the  easting  from  Koo« 
niakarry,  corrected^  47  miles.  Then,  to  Jarra,  the  account  also  agrees  vecy 
nearly ;  the  latitude  was  1^  5',  diat  is^  just  one  degree  north  of  Feesunfai 
and  the  easting  from  thence  33  miles. 

The  aggregate  of  easdng,  between  Joag  and  Jarra,  is  then  139^  miles.t 

It  may  be  observed,  that  throughout  this  journey,  generally^  the  reckon* 

•  The  register  of  the  bearings  and  distance  between  Kooniakany  and  Jam,  being  lost 
•r  niskid,  Mr.  ParlL  %vrt  them  from  memory  only ;  but  the  observations  of  latitude  at 
two  places  within  that  space>  were  preserved*  as  well  as  the  latitude  by  account  at  two 
other  places. 
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ing  bas  been  to  the  northward  of  the  observations;  and  that^  by  about 
ten  degrees  on  the  ivboU  traverse,  when  17  degrees  of  variation  have  been 
allowed.  It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  difference  arises  from  allowing 
too  much  variation  by  ten  degrees ;  but  it  is  singular,  that  the  error  should, 
in  all,  cases  but  one^  lie  the  same  way.  I  do  not  by  any  means  regard  the 
error  as  considerable,  circumstances  considered:*  nor  is  it  of  any  conse-r 
quence  in  the  parts  where  the  observations  of  latitude  serve  to  correct  it : 
as  between  Pisania  and  Jarra, 

Mr.  Park  was  plundered  of  his  sextant  at  Jarra,  which  accident  of  course 
put  an  end  to  his  observations  of  latitude;  and  thus,  unfortunately,  left  the 
remaining  half  (very  nearly)  of  his  geography  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  as 
to  parallel.  This  point,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  advanced 
geographical  stadon,  that  rests  on  any  certain  basis  of  parallel.  However, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  route  will  not  appear  to  be  much  out,  when  it  is 
seen  how  nearly  the  bearing  of  Sego,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Park,  agreed 
Vith  the  line  of  direction  pointed  out  from  Jarra. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  favourable  circumstance,  that  the  instrument  was  not 
lost  at  an  earlier  period,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  intricate 
route  between  the  pass  of  the  Senegal  river  and  Jarra ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  the  advantage  of  a  known  parallel^  from  whence  to  set  off  the  very 
important  bearing  of  Tombuctoo.  In  effect,  the  bearing  was  pointed  out 
from  Benowm,  but  this  place  being  nearly  east  from  Jarra,  and  the  bearing 
in  question  E  -j  N,  no  error  of  any  magnitude  can  be  looked  for. 

Jarra  (called  also  Yarra),  has  already  appeared  in  the  Maps  drawn  for 
the  Association,  and  was  originally  taken  from  M.  Delisle's  Map;  but  was 
neglected^  or  overlooked,  by  M.  D'Anville.  In  the  former  Map  it  was  placed 
somewhat  more  to  the  west,  and'  in  a  higher  parallel  by  about  :J^  of  a  degree. 

Between  Jarra  and  Wassiboo,  Mr.  Park's  reckoning,  as  it  appears 
wrought  up  in  his  table  of  day's  works,  gives  41  min.  diff.  of  latitude  N,  and 

•  Mr.  Carmichael  came  within  6  or  7  degrees  in  the  bearing  between  Aleppo  and 
Bussorah,  on  a  distance  of  720  British  miles.  But  the  advantages  weref  prodigiously  in 
fab  fimmr ;  the  road  being  straightt  the  country  open*  and  the  camel  walking  an  equable 
ptce.    (See  Phil.  Trans,  for  J  791.) 
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1°  31'  difF.  longitude  E ;  which  reduced  to  departure,  in  miles,  is  89,  and 
produces  a  course  of  E  26"*  S.  But  he  allowed  no  variation  after  he  left 
Jarra:  and  as  I  allow  17%  the  course  must  be  taken  at  E  g®  S,  distance  96^' 
geographic  miles.  From  this  arises  a  diff.  laL  of  16'  only :  departure  95  : 
and,  hence,  Wassiboo  should  be  in  latitude  14°  49',  and  95  east  of  Jarra.* 
Mr.  Park  was  so  lucky  as  to  preserve  hb  original  bearings,t  between 
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I  On  working  these  bearings  over  again*  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Park  had  made  a  mis- 
take ;  and  thence  inferred  a  wrong  position  for  Diggani,  Sego,  Sec,  in  his  table  of  latitudes, 
and  loDgitudes.  I  mention  this,  to  shew  that  he  has  acted  fairly,  in  exposing  his  whole 
process ;  and  even  his  errors. 
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Wassiboo,  and  Diggani  (a  place  about  15'  short  of  Sego);  and  tbcse  alone^ 
out  of  all  that  were  taken  during  the  route.  These  give  a  course  of  E 
2j%  S,  174  geographical  miles;  so  that  when  17°  of  variation  are  allowed, 
the  true  course  will  be  E  io|^  S;  die  (fiff.  lat  31,7;  departure  171,1; 
whence  Diggani  should  be  in  lat.  14"^  17',  and  266,1  east  of  Jarra. 

Between  Diggani  and  Sego  (returning  again  to  the  table  of  latitude  and 
longitude),  Mr.  Park's  account  gives  E43  S  15^;  or  corrected  £  26  S^ 
which  gives  difF.  lat.  6,6;  departure  13,5:  so  that  Sego,  the  capital  town 
of  fiambara,  falls,  by  this  account^in  lat.  14^  10'  30^'  and  279,6  east  of 
Jarra.* 

In  this  position,  it  bears  E  id^  S  from  Jarra,  distant  284  geographical 
tniles.  It  is  important  to  mention,  that  whilst  at  Jarra,  the  bearing  of  Sego 
was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Park  1^  compass,  ESE,  or  E  22°^  S.  His  route 
made  it  E  27^  S,  or  5®  more  to  the  south.  This  difference,  so  trifling  in  a 
distance  of  about  330  of  our  miles,  on  a  straight  line  (in  other  words,  the 
distance  from  London  to  Edinburgh),  is  not  worth  investigating.  If  we  could 
suppose  the  report  of  the  natives  to  be  true,  it  would  place  Sego  nearly  25 
minutes  more  to  the  north.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
'person,  from  mere  judgment,  unassisted  by  geographical  records,  and  so  far 
removed  as  to  be  out  of  the  hearing  of  cannon,  and  of  the  view  of  confla* 
:grations  (two  circumstances  that  aid  the  most  in  fixing  the  line  of  direcdon 
between  distant  places),  could  ever  come  nearer  than  several  degrees  of  the 
bearing  of  two  places  that  are  330  British  miles  asunder. t 

Having  at  length  reached  the  banks  of  the  lo7jg  sought  for  river  Niger 
(or  Jo  LIB  a),  near  which  the  city  of  Tombuctoo  stands,  Mr.  Park  pro- 
ceeded along  it  several  days'  jounicy,  towards  the  city  in  question,  on  a 
course  E  15^  N  by  compass,  but  corrected  E  32|-  N  70  G.  miles;  which 
giving  a  diff.  lat.  of  374^,  departure  59,  places  Silla,  the  extreme  point  of 
his  expedition,  in  latitude  14^  4B;  and  longitude  by  reckoning  o"*  59'  west 

•  This  being  equal  to  4^  47'  difference  of  longitude^  Sego^  hj  Mr.  ?ark*s  reckoiung, 
would  He  in  2^  i'  west  of  Greenwich. 

f  The  informant  might  possibly  be  influenced  by  the  bearing  of  ibat  portion  of  the 
road  nearest  to  him^  which  is  more  easUrly  than  the  part  towanls  Sego. 
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of  Greenwich ;  but,  as  will  be  hereafter  shewn^  when  corrected,  i*"  24'  west. 
Here,  then,  terminates  his  journey  eastward,  at  a  point  somewhat  more  than 
16  degrees  east  of  Cape  Verd,  and  precisely  in  the  same  parallel.  The  line 
of  distance  arising  from  this  difference  of  longitude  is  about  941  G.  miles, 
or  1090  British,  within  the  western  extremity  of  Africa;  a  point  which^ 
although  short  by  200  mil^s  of  the  desired  station,  Tombuctoo,  the  attain* 
ment  of  which  would  unquestionably  have  been  attended  with  great  eclat, 
was  yet  br  beyond  what  any  other  £uropean,  whose  travels  have  been 
communicated  to  the  European  worid,  had  ever  reached.* 

•  It  may  not  be  known  to  the  generaKty  of  readert*  that,  in  the  fomer  part  of  this 
century,  Tombuctoo  was  as  much  the  object  of  geographical  research  amongst  the 
French,  as  it  has  been  of  late  with  the  English.  D'Anville  was  particularly  anxious 
about  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip.  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  73, 


ea 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

The  Construction  of  the  Geography  continue4* 

A.r-  Siila,  Mr.  Park  was  informed  that  Tombuctoo  was  yet  fourteen  jour- 
nies  of  the  caravan  distant  from  him ;  and  these  he  has  calculated  at  %oo 
G.  miles  only,  in  a  direct  line  from  Silla ;  as  it  appears  that  a  bend  in 
the  course  of  the  river,  prevents  a  -direct  line  of  route  towards  it.  As  to  the 
bearing,  he  unfortunately  could  not,  as  at  Jarra,  obtain  a  consistent  account 
of  it.  The  natives  always  pointed  along  the  general  course  of  the  river; 
although,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  it  occasionally  deviated  to  the  right  and 
left.  It  has  been  seen,  in  the  bearing  of  Sego,  how  nearly  it  was  given  by 
judgment;  but  then  the  two  cases  diflFer  very  widely.  The  route  is 
entirely  by  land^  from  Jarra  to  Sego^  by  which  the  idea  of  the  general  line 
of  direction  is  better  preserved,  than  when  broken  into  so  many  smAll 
parts,  by  a  river  navigation,  the  more  ordinary  mode  of  conrniunication 
(as  it  appears)  between  Silla  and  Tombuctoo.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
people,  could  Mr.  Park  have  been  able  to  meet  with  them,  who  having 
made  the  journey  by  land,  could  have  furnished  him  with  better  informa- 
tion: but  the  reader,  who  already  knows  under  what  suspicious  circum- 
stances Mr.  Park  travelled  in  this  quarter,  will  easily  conceive  that  he 
was  precluded  from  any  communication  with  tbose^  who  alone  could  have 
given  the  information:  that  is,  the  Moorish  merchants,  and  their  de- 
pendants. 

The  bearing  of  Tombuctoo  from  Benowm,  was  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Park,  by  a  merchant  of  some  consideration,  who  had  resided  at  Walet, 
and  had  visited  both  Tombuctoo  and  Houssa.  But  the  exceeding  great 
distance  of  Tombuctoo  and  Benowm,  (it  being  nearly  twice  the  distance  of 
Sego  from  Jarra),  will  not  admit  such  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  report, 
as  to  allow  it  to  supersede  all  other  authorities,  however  it  may  aid  the  task 
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of  approximating  the  position.    But,  notwithstanding,  it  will  appear,  that 
on  the  whole,  it  coincides  most  wonderfully  with  the  other  data. 

The  bearing  in  question,  pcnnted  out  at  different  times,  was  commonly 
E  by  S,  by  compass:  and  Mr.  Park  never  found  his  informant  vary  more 
than  half  a  point,  which  was  to  the  southward ;  or  E  by  S  •!•  S.  But  the 
idea  left  on  his  mind,  was  E  by  S ;  which,  allowing  1 7  degrees  variation, 
is  about  cast  half  north ;  or  more  correctly,  E  5-1  N.  And  hence,  admit- 
ting  the  distance  of  200  G«  miles  between  SiUa  and  Tombuctoo,  which 
supposes  a  space  of  about  500  such  miles  between  Benowm  and  Tombuctoo, 
this  latter  would  fall  at  about  50  minutes  of  latitude  northward  from  Be^ 
nowm  (whose  parallel  is  the  same  with  that  <rf  Jarra,  15°  5'),  and  conse* 
quently  in  15*^  55'.  The  obliquity  of  the  intermediate  meridians,  might 
iacrease  the  parallel  some  minutes,  and  we  may  call  it  roundly  i6^* 

Such  then  was  the  received  opinion  at  Benowm,  concerhing  the  parallel 
of  Tombuctoo :  for,  it  will  appear,  that  the  distance  on  the  Rbumb^  -which 
deteimines  the  difference  of  latitude,  cannot  be  taken  lower,  than  has  been 
stated- 

liihc  general  course  of  the  Joliba,  after  its  escape  firom  the  mountains, 
may  be  admitted  to  have  any  weight  in  the  <letermination  of  the  question 
(since  Mr.  Park  says,  that  they  always  pointed  along  it^  tcj  express  the  line 
rf  direction,  in  which  Tombuctoo  lay),  this  will  point  to  a  higher  parallel, 
by  about  half  a  degree,  than  the  bearing  from  Benowm;  that  is  to  i6|^ 
dcgi€es.  And,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  difference  between  these  results 
fallsjyet  short  of  what  would  have  arisen  on  an  error  of  5  degrees  in  the 
bearing;  such  as  was  experienced  in  that  of  Sego  from  Jarra. 

Mr.  Park  was  informed  whilst  at  Benowm,  that  Walet,  the  capital  of 
Becroo,  was  ten  joumies  distant,  and  this  latter  eleven  journies  short  of 
Tombuctoo.  According  to  Mr.  Park's  information^  Walet  stands  at  about 
24b  G.  nrilcs,  to  the  eastward  of  Benowm ;  (which  would  require  no  less 
than  34  such  miles  per  day,  and  appears  out  of  rule,  unless  meant  for 
journies  of  couriers^  which  is  possible  enough.)  But  what  is  most  to  our 
point,  is,  that,  by  the  information  he  received,  concerning  the  position  of 
Walet,  it  appears  to  lie  from  Benowm,  in  the  same  line  of  direction  which 
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poims  to  Tombuctooy  when  placed  in  16^.  Vfow,  as  Walct  ties  in  the 
shortest  route  from  Benowm  to  Tombuctoo,  one  might  iafer^  of  course,  that 
it  Ues  also  the  nearest  to  the  line  of  direction  towards  Tombocioo,  crf'any 
of  the  phces  pointed  out :  and,  I  confess^  I  am  strongly  indined  to  adopt 
the  hi|^iest  parsdlel,  on  this  very  account. 

These  alone,  are  the  authorities  for  the  position  of  Tomboctoo,  derived 
from  Mn  Park's  observations  and  inquiries;  and  which  differ,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  more  than  half  a  degree  in  the  parallel :  that  is,  from  16^,  to  tG^\. 
The  reader  may  recollect,  that  these  are  very  far  indeed  to  the  southward  of 
those  assigned  to  it,  by  M.  D*AnviUe  and  myself  in  former  publications; 
as  we  mistook  its  position  so  iar,  as  to  place  it  between  19%  and  20^ 

Before  I  proceed  to  state  die  authorities  for  its  position,  derived  from 
the  northern  stations,  it  will  be  {proper  to  compare  the  calculation  of  distance 
made  by  Mr.  Park,  with  the  reports  of  merchants  and  travellers;  in  order 
finally  to  deduce  the  longitude  of  Tombuctoo  from  the  west ;  and  afford 
a  fiur  ground  of  conqparison,  between  the  authorities  from  the  opposite 
quarters. 

It  has  appeared  that  Sego,  according  to  Mr.  Park*s  calculation,  falls  in 
latitude  14"^  lo^  longitude  2^  1'  west  of  Greenwich:  and  according,  die 
direct  distance  between  it  and  Medina^  the  cafntaA  of  Woolli,  will  be  by 
this  account  618  G.  miles.  Now,  the  merchants  reckon  36  joumies 
between  them.  The  daily  rate  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt  having  come 
out  by  constraction  16,3*  per  day,  on  53  days,  and  about  16^  between 
Morocco  and  Jarra,  on  50  days,  I  may  venture  to  assume  the  highest  of 
the  two  rates  on  36  days ;  and  this  gives  about  587,  or  only  31  Aion  of 
Mr.  Park's  resulL 

Again,  between  Fort  St. Joseph  and  Tombuctoo,  M.  D'Anvilk  (Mem. 
Insc.  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  73.)  allows  240  French  leagues.  These  ave  raied  at 
2,64  G.  miles,  or  23^  to  a  degree,  on  bis  scale;  consequendy  there  results 
a  distance  of  634  G.  miles.  M.  Labmde  (Afrique,  p.  23.)  aUows  250 
leagues,  which  give  about  660  miles.  Ben  Ali  went  from  St  Joseph  to 
Tombuctoo,  by  way  of  Tisheet  and  Aroan,  in  for^-eighc  days*  The  detoitt 

•  Strictly,  i^^z^s. 
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may  be  taken  at  ei^t  days  more  than  the  direct  road  (for  Mr.  Paik  furnishes 
the  positions  of  Tisheet  and  Aroan  very  sati^actoriiy)^  whence  40  remain^ 
which  at  i6>3»  produce  65  a  miles. 

Lastly^  although  the  following  be  a  very  vague  kind  of  computaii<Mi^  it 
may  not  altogether  be  useless.  Major  Houghton's  guide  undertook  to  carry 
him  to  Tombuctooj  from  Ferbanna  in  Bambouk»  and  to  return  again  in 
ninety  days.  Feibanna  is  much  about  the  same  distance,  as  St.  Joseph,  from 
Tombuctoo.  Perhaps  no  more  than  ten  days  can  well  be  allowed  for  rest 
and  refreshment,  and  then  forty  days  will  be  the  length  of  the  journey. 

The  mean  of  the  three  first  reports,  is  about  649 :  and  on  the  Map,  the 
qpace  between  St.  Joseph  and  Tombuctoo,  according  to  Mr.  Park's  result^ 
is  667,  or  18  nK)re. 

There  is  then,  a  difference  of  31  only,  on  the  accounts  between  WoolH 
and  Sego:  18,  between  St.  Joseph  and  Tombuctoo;  both  pointing  to  an 
excess,  on  the  part  of  our  traveller.  I  am  however  far  firom  offering  these 
results,  on  the  ground  of  inducing  a  belief  that  such  small  differences  can  be 
ascertained  by  such  coarse  materials ;  but  rather  to  shew  that  in  the  general 
scope  of  the  authorities,  there  was  more  of  coincidence,  than  of  disagreement, 
if  the  circumstances  are  rightly  appreciated. 

As  it  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Park  and  Major  Houghton  formed  dif- 
ferent estimates  of  the  distance  between  Medina  and  the  river  Faleme ;  and 
that  the  former  exceeds  by  about  36  miles;  and  moreover,  that  on  Mr.  Paric's 
return  by  the  southern  route,  he  found  by  the  number  and  scale  of  his  jour* 
nies,  that  he  had  allowed  too  great  an  extent  to  the  space  between  the  rivers 
Fa)em6  and  Gambia;  I  say,  it  dearly  appears  that  an  excess  may  be  admitted 
in  this  part.  It  may  be  added,  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  African 
traveBers,  at  Pisania,  concerning  the  arrangement  of  the  journies,  there  is  an 
excess  on  the  west  of  Kasson ;  whilst  the  space  on  the  east  of  it,  agrees  preuy 
well.  Or,  strictly  speaking,  perhaps  the  space  is  a  little  under^xzitd  on  the 
east,  and  much  (mr r-rated  on  the  west.  If  the  mean  of  the  differences  between 
Pisania  and  Tombuctoo^  Fort  St.  Joseph  and  Tombuctoo,  31,  and  18,  that 
is»  24  nules  be  taken  off»  the  result  will  be  satisfiiaory ;  as  it  agrees  pretty 
well  with  the  excess  found  in  the  sontbem  route,  on  Mr.  Park's  letum. 
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This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  discussion  of  the  position  of  Fort  St.  Joseph^ 
as  a  point  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  par^  of  the  Senegal  river :  or  in 
other  words,  the  routes  of  the  French,  below,  with  those  of  the  English,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  French  report  concerning  this  position  also  points  to  an  excess  of 
distance  from  the  westward;  even  more  than  that  arising  from  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Park's  reckoning  and  the  reports  of  the  merchants;  for  it 
amounts  to  about  37  miles. 

Could  it  be  ascertained  that  a  measured  survey  of  the  Senegal  river,  to  the 
height  of  Fort  St.  Joseph,  had  been  taken,  as  Labat  says  (Vol.  ii.  p.  157.) 
was  actually  done,  by  the  order  of  the  Sieur  Briie,  this  would  settle  die 
matter  at  once.  But  cursory  surveys  have  so  often  been  called  actual  and 
measured  ones,  that  one  must  be  in  possession  of  better  authority,  before  the 
survey  of  the  Senegal  river  can  be  relied  on,  as  an  absolute  measure  of  dis- 
tance. Nor  is  there,  in  the  list  of  places  in  the  Con.  de  Temps^  any  intimation 
of  the  longitude  of  St.  Joseph  by  triangles,  or  measurement.  Here  follows 
a  statement  of  the  means  used  in  Bxing  the  position  of  this  place. 

M.  D'Anville,  in  his  Map  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers  (1751) 
places  St.  Joseph  7^  44'  east  of  Ferro,  which  being  in  17*  37'  west  of 
Greenwich,  Fort  St.  Joseph  should  be  in  9"^  53'.  This  is  32'  to  the  west  of 
the  posiuon  arising  on  Mr.  Park's  route;  which  gives  9^  zx\  But  M* 
D'Anville  supposes  a  difference  of  longitude  of  6°  9'  15''  only,  between 
Fort  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river,  and  Fort  St.  Joseph : 
and  as  I  have  followed  M.  Fleurieu's  ideas  in  placing  St.  Louis  in  16^  V 
longitude,  St.  Joseph  of  course  falb  in  9^  59',  rejeaing  the  seconds;  making 
a  diflPerence  of  37  G.  miles,  or  38  min.  from  Mr.  Park;  that  is,  13  miles 
more  than  the  mean  of  the  diflFerences  between  the  authorities  for  the  position 
of  Tombuctoo.* 

•  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  M.  D'Anville  took  the  longitude  of  Cape  Verd  18^  min.. 
more  to  the  east>  in  respect  of  Ferro>  than  M.  Fleurieu :  and  Fort  St.  Louis>  more  to  the 
west  in  respect  to  Cape  Verd,  by  loj  min. 

M.  D'Anville  moreover^  allows  no  more  than  3^  i'  30'  diff.  Ion.  between  Pisania  and 
Fort  St  Joseph,  which  by  the  corrected  distance  of  Mr.  Park,  is  no  less  than  3*  42^. 
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It  is  obvious^  that  as  neither  St.  Louis  nor  Jillifiey,  are  exactly  deter- 
mined, ki  respect  of  Cape .  Verd,  or  of  each  other,  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  a  critical  adjustment  of  them ;  and  therefore  I  have  adopted  the 
position  arising  from  Mr.  Park's  routf?,  corrected  by  24  miles,  or  25  min. 
of  longitude,  more  to  the  west ;  so  that  Fort  St.  Josq)h  stands  in  the  Map 
in  bn.  9*^  46',  *at.  14^  54^ 

In  consequence  of  thife  correction,  all  the  eastern  positions,  Joag,  Jarra, 
Sego^  &c.  must  of  course  recede  25  minutes  to  the  westward  of  the  arrange- 
tnent  heretofore  made,  on  the  construction  of  Mr.  Park's  geographical 
<natarials.     Hence  I  place 

Joag,  in  9*"  37'  west,  instead  of  9°  12' 

Jarra,  in  7   13  ■    ■        6  48 

Sego,  in  a  26       — — — —      2     i 

Silla,   in  1    24       ■  o  59 

And  Tombuctoo,  in  1    33  east, ;■      1   58* 

1  now  proceed  to  state  the  reports  of  the  distance  to  Tombuctoo,  from 
theNW,  N,andNE. 

From  Tattat  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Morocco,  9^  journies  to  the 
SS£  of  the  capital,  (equal  to  157  G.  miles)  the  distance  is  50  joumies  of 
cthe  cak^avan,  according  to  Mr.  Matra. 

Rrom  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  (taken  to  be  in  latitude  27^  48', 
•aad  longitude  15^  3'  east,  or  direcdy  south  of  Mesurata),  64  joumies,  accord, 
ting  to  the  report  of  Ben  All.  And  ffX)m  Tunis,  77  joumies,  through  Kab^ 
and  Gadamis,  according  to  Mr.  Magrah. 

. ,  <!)n  the  route  between  Mourzouk  and  Cairo,  as  well  as  between  Morocco 
and  Jarra,  it  has  been  already  stated  (p.  xxxviii),  that  16,3  and  16,25  were 
the  mean  rates:  and  the  former  was  accordingly  adopted  between  WoolU 
and  Sego.  At  the  same  rate,  the  50  days  from  Tatta,  give  815  G.  miles^ 
and  the  594-  from  Morocco,  970.  The  6^4  from  Mourzouk  give  1043;  ^^^ 
the  77  imm  Tunis,  1 255. 

•  The  latitudes  remain  as  they  were, 

t  For  further  particulars  respecting  Tatta,  see  Afr.  Assoc,  Q;^;  p.  425 :  and  O.  333. 
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Now  Ae  sJdov^  assumed  potauon  of  Tombdcioo^  &II3  €x»aAy  at .  the 
given  (Hfitanoe  from  Morocco  through  TatU;  and  18  abort  of  f^at  fropa 
FtzjMk  (MoufMuk);  but  61  beyood  that  from  Tank  Ttm  coincidence 
dmefore  of  the  three  liiii^  of  distance  from  the  Qambisii,  &om  Morocco 
and  Feezan»  may  be  regarded  as  tomfktc^  aii>ce»  iQ  u^uiig  th(p  sAo^e  r^e 
nearly  across  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Verd  to  £^pt,  a 
di&rence  of  18  miles  only,  aris^  And  hence,  the  public  miiid  may  well 
be  satisfied  ai  present  xttspectieg  this  important  poi»tioo.  Whichsoever  ^ 
ib€  two  determinatiojfis  may  be  rights  is  of  little  coi^^equfince :  bMt  1  hold  k 
to  be  more  prudent  to  adhere  to  that  line  which  is  the  result  of  computaiuon 
in  detail^  and  corrected  as  abovvi,  than  to  the  loQg  )io€«  given  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  in  which  there  is  mora  risk  of  ^rror*  At¥i  tb^  I  close  the  subject 
of  the  position  of  Tombuctoo ;  placing  it  JB  latitude  t6^  30',  longitude 
1®  33'  east  of  Greenwich. 

Somethings  however^  is  proper  to-  be  aaid^  coacerfting  thie  rate  of  tra^ 
veiling  adopted  on  the  poneseiit  occasion,  m  it  diSksis  materially  fro«»  that 
allowed  on  long  lines  of  distance,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  A^^ciajtipn^  io 
179a  I  diare  albwed  i6.f  for  a  single  day,  buit  ddminidKfl  the  rate 
accoiding  to  the  leng^  of  the  lioes  of  distance.  U  woXild  appe^  th^  the 
proportion  of  diminution  allowed,  although  proper  eoou^  m  mti|Rtrkd> 
wher^  obstacles  interpose  to  change  the  line  of  direction,  ts  not  apfdidible 
to  that  part  of  Airtca,  where  the  g^eat  Peserts  ar^  cros^d  lot  so  straigbl^  a 
line,  as  hardly  to  incvo^se  the  Sini4>le  winding,  arising  on  each  day's  csfdfmy 
in  any  considerable  degree ;  and  that  even  the  simple  wistdiqg  is  k^  tj^M 
€kewhere.  And  henoe  16^  or  more,  arises  on  the  camd  routes^  on  ipng 
iines  pf  distance,  across  the  Desert;  and  on  the  pilgrims'  routes  vi^i!^  iit 
k  appears  ticit  camels  travel  wiUi  li^  burthens.  It  was  througib  miaconoep- 
^ion  of  diis  rate,  that  I  placed  Tombuctoo,  so  fisu*  to  the  north.  I  ^fXk  igno#- 
fnt  of  the  cause  of  M.  D'Anvilie's  error. 

The  particulars  of  the  geography  between  SiHa  and  Tombuctop,  are 
copied  exactly  from  Mr.  Park's  Map;  and  require  but  little  elucidation. 
Jinne,  a  large  town,  is  two  short  joumies  belpw  Sillaj  and  Tombuctoo, 
twelve  still  lower  down.     It  would  appear  d)at  aJl  the  joumies  w^r^  cpn- 
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tdved  to  be  sbarf^  as  Mr.  Park  allows  only  aoo  G.  miles  for  die  zggpcfpte 
of  the  14. 

Two  days  below  Jinne>  die  Joliba  expands  itself  into  a  consideiable 
lake,  already  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Oibbte;  from  whence  the  river 
again  issues  in  a  number  of  streams.  These  unite  at  a  tower  point,  and 
dien  form  two  large  branches,  which  separating  widely  from  each  other, 
form  an  island  near  100  miles  in  lengthy  whose  name  being  Ginbala,  or 
Jinbala^  we  recognize  in  it,  the  Guinbala  country  of  M.  D'AtiviUe;  as  in 
the  noiihem  branch  of  the  river  that  bounds  it,  the  river  of  Guin^  mistikei 
by  him  for  the  original  head  of  the  Tombuctoo  river  (or  Niger) ;  as  he  dso 
mistook  die  lake  of  Dibbie  for  that  of  the  Senegal  river^  Such  were  the  errors 
in  the  African  ^graphy^  to  the  date  of  the  African  Association  :  one 
of  which  errors  coi;>duaed  the  Senegal  river  through  500  miles  of  the  space 
which  is,  in  reality,  occupied  by  the  Niger. 

The  position  of  Houssa  will  be  adjusted  in  the  Map  of  Africa. 

The  important  station  of  Tombuctoo,  being  adjustedj  together  with  the 
positions  dependent  on  i(,  I  proceed  with  Mr.  Park,  on  bis  return  by  the 
sc»idi^  to  his  original  point  of  outset  in  the  west:  taking  it  up  at  Sego,  t^ 
which  he  passed  in  his  way. 

Along  this  line,  an  accoum  of  the  bearings  by  compass  was  kept,  as  well 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  until  the  instrument  was  rendered  useless, 
by  robbers,  near  Sibidooloo«  Thb  was,  however,  die  most  important  part 
of  the  route,  as  it  lay  along  the  side  of  the  Joliba,  die  knowledge  of  whose 
course  is,  by  diis  meams^  prolonged  to  about  350  Bridsh  miles.  Mr.  Park 
moneover  commitced  to  paper,  a  tracing  of  its  general  windings;  and  ob. 
tamed  notices  respecting  the  place  of  iu  source,  during  his  long  residence  at  " 
Kamaliah,  in  the  country  of  Manding,  (commonly  called  Mandinga.) 

KamaUah  is  about  40  G«  miles  SW  of  Sibidooloo;"*  and  to  this  place 
Mr.  Park  contrived  to  extend  his  line  of  bearings  from  Sego.  He  also 
teamt,  that  Jarra  lay  ten  joumies  to  the  north-westward  of  Kamaliah; 
which  agrees  satisfaaorily  to  the  result  from  Sego,  as  it  leaves  154  G. 

•  It  lies  nearly  midway  between  the  Joliba  and  Senegal  rivers. 
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miles,  for  the  ten  journies ;  and  Kaxnaliah  itself  falls  in  lat.  12*  46' ;"  227^ 
from  Sego,  in  a  direction  of  W  21  S;  corrected  by  the  allowance  of  17** 
variation. 

The  town  of  fiammako^  where  the  Joliba  first  becomes  navigable  (of 
perhaps  to  which  point  it  is  navigable  upwards,  in  a  continuous  course  firom 
Tombuctoo,  lies  about  fifty  miles  short  of  Kamaliah.*  It  is  reckoned  by 
the  natives,  ten  journies  only  fi-om  Sego.t 

At  Kamaliah  the  source  of  the  Joliba  (pr  Niger),  was  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Park,  at  a  bearing  of  south,  a  very  little  west,  seven  journies  distant ;  and 
for  these,  he  allows  108  G.  miles.  The  name  of  the  place  is  Sankary,  and 
seems  meant  by  the  Songo  of  D' Anville ;  which,  however,  he  supposed  to 
be  at  the  source  of  the  Gambia  river,  in  the  kingdom  of  MancUnga.  Such 
were  the  crude  ideas  heretofore  cntcrtamed  of  this  geograjrfiy. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  Mr  Park,  whilst  at  Kooniakarry, 
in  Kasson,  in  his  way  out,  meditated  a  route  to  the  south-eastward,  through 
Kasson,  Fooladoo,  and  Manding;  which  route  was  to  have  brought  him  to 
the  Joliba  in  twenty  days.  The  place  on  the  Joliba  is  not  mentiotned^ 
possibly  it  might  be  Yamina.  Tbis  route,  however,  he  was  not:  permitted 
to  take.  Had  he  pursued  it,  his  personal  suflFerings  might  probably  have 
been  less ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  would  probably  have  been 
less,  also. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  space  between  Jarra  and  Kamaliah,  a^ 
checked  by  the  report  of  the  road  distance  between  them.  It  is  proper  ^Uo 
to  state,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  consistency  of  the  respective  ponUons  of 
Jarra  and  Kong,  that  the  distance  across,  agrees  generally  widi  the  report 
of  the  Shereef  Imhammed,  who  says,  that  Yarba,  (meant  for  Yarra,  or  Jarra,) 
is  eighteen  to  twenty  days*  journey  to  the  NW  of  Goojah,  meaning  Kong. 
(Proc.  Af.  Assoc,  chap,  xii.)  Mr.  Park  was  told  that  Kong,  was  ten  journies 

•  Bammako,  by  Mr.  Park*s  original  bearings,  lies  from  S^go  W  8«  8,  1/3  G.mtte;. 
and  Kamaliah  W  y^  N,  5 if .    These  «re  corrected  to  W.  25^  S,  and  W  ^^  S. 

t  Perhaps  the  long  journies  of  the  slave  caravans,  such  as  Mr.  Park  experienced,  to  the 
westward  of  this  place. 
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to  the  southward,  or  SSW  of  Sego;  and  he  saw  a  part  of  the  great  ridge 
of  blue  mountains  of  Kong,  as  he  coasted  the  Niger  westward.  These 
notices  agree  well  widi  the  Shereef 's  report. 

Between  Kamaliah  and  Wooli,  there  is  yet  a  greater  degree  of  uncertainty 
respecdng  the  data  for  the  geographical  construction;  for  in  this  long  line 
of  near  400  geographical  miles,  the  line  of  direction  is  collected  from  the 
places  of  the  sun  and  stars ;  the  compass  being  useless,  whilst  the  traveller 
was  in  motion.  Besides,  the  rapidity  of  the  march,  and  the  height  of  the 
woods,  were  unfavourable  to  any  attempts  of  that  kind,  had  bodily  fadgue 
and  hunger,  left  him  either  the  inclination  or  the  ability :  for,  in  effect,  it  was 
one  long  forced  march  through  the  Jallonka  Wilderness,  under  the  terrors 
of  Eamine,  or  being  left  behind  to  perish,  by  wild  beasts. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  full  as  much  as  co\ild  reasonably  be 
expected,  to  obtain  some  general  idea  of  the  line  of  direction,  on  which  he 
travelled ;  together  with  the  proportional  lengths  of  the  several  intervals,  by 
keeping  an  account  of  the  time;  leaving  the  absoluie  scale  to  be  determined 
by  the  extent  of  the  space.  In  this,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  middle 
part  of  the  line^  when  produced  to  the  capital  of  Woolli,  appears  to  be  no 
more  than  half  a  point  out  of  the  bearing;  as  is  shewn  by  Labat's  Map  of 
Baiid)ouk  (Vol.  iv.  p.  92),  in  which  the  course  of  the  river  of  Faleme,  which 
Mr.  Park  crossed  in  his  way  home,  as  well  as  out,  is  described;  and  affords 
much  assistance  in  adjusting  his  position  on  that  river,  on  his  return. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  state,  that  M.  D*Anville  in  his  Map  of  Senegal,  <Sfc. 
(1751)  has  tot^y  disregarded  the  scale  of  Labat's  Map,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  bearings  in  it;  having  preferred  to  it  some  other  authority;  perhaps 
some  tracing  of  the  two  rivers.  M.  D'Anville  allows  no  more  than  thirty- 
seven  geographical  miles  between  the  two  passes  Naye  and  Kayee  on  the 
Faleme  and  Senegal  rivers;  when  Mr.  Park  allows  sixty-two.  Now  Labat's 
scale  agrees  with  the  latter:  for  he  allows  2&|  French  leagues  for  this 
interval,  equal  to  2,16  geographichal  miles  per  league,  according  to  Mr." 
Park's  calculation.  The  leagues  were  therefore  probably  of  road  measure :  as 
a  leajgue  in  direct  distance  appears  to  be  equal  to  2,64.  Hence  M.  D'An- 
ville  seems  to  have  misconceived  the  matter;  and  has  applied  the  same 
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erroneous  scale  to  tVie  course  of  the  Falemi  river,  upwards;  which  he  has 
shortened  by  about  twenty-six  geographical  miles;  carrying  that  part  no 
higher  than  to  latitude  13%  which  by  the  original  (or  rather  the  propodtioned) 
scale,  should  be  extended  to  1 2"^  84'*     ' 

This  Map  of  Labat,  then^  gives  the  positbn  of  Ferbanna  on  the  Faieind 
river;*  as  also  the  southern  boundaries  of  Bondou  and  Bambouk^  with 
other  particulars*  Mr.  Park^  when  at  the  pass  of  the  Falenie  riv^r/ •between 
Satadoo  and  Medina,t  obtained  some  general  notices  concerning  his  poatition^ 
in  respect  of  the  above  points*  For  be  learnt  that  Ferbanna  (Tenda)  lay  ai 
some  distance  lower  down  the  river :  that  Bondou  (by  the  account  of  a  fellow- 
traveller  who  was  on  his  way  thither)  lay  six  joumies  to  the  northward;  and 
he  learnt  also  the  general  position  of  Bambouk,  To  this  may  be  added^  that  he 
ikept  on  his  right  hand  (to  the  N),  and  even  touched  the  foot  of  it  at  Dindi- 
koo,  a  ridge  of  mountains,  answering  to  that  which,  in  Labat's  Map,  crosses 
.the  Faleme  above  Ferbanna ;  and  which  is  also  found  precisely  at  the  cor- 
responding point,  with  Dindikoo.  Moreover,  it  preserves  in  Labat,  the  isame 
distance  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Bambouk,  as  that  seen  by  Park« 
And  finally,  it  appears,  by  the  description  of  the  southern  route  pointed  oat 
by  the  King  of  Bambouk  (see  Mem.  1793,  p.  ii.)?  ^^  M^**  ^^^  passed 
to  the  southward  of  Ferbanna,  and  yet  not  far  from  it.  For  the  kings  road 
from  Ferbanna  (Tenda)  led  eastward,  through  Concoudou  (the  Konkodoo  of 
Park,  a  province)  as  also  through  Silloumana,  Gangaran,  Gadoo,  and  Man- 
ding.  Now  there  is  every  reasonable  proof  that  (bating  Ferbanna)  this  is  the 
very  route  by  which  Mr.  Park  returned.  His  route  went  through  Ganaran 
(Gankaran),  on  the  one  hand,  Konkodoo  on  the  other.  Sillou-Mana  b  very 
probably  intended  for  KuHo-Manna^X  ^  fatnous  pass  over  the  Black  Rimr^ 

*  Not  the  Ferbanna  of  Bambouk,  at  whkh  Major  Houghton  resided ;  but  Ferkaotia 
Tenda,  through  which  the  King  of  Bambouk  described  the  southern  route  of  the  Slttees 
to  lead,  from  Woolli  to  Manding.  (See  Mem.  Af.  Assoc.  1793;  p.  1 1.) 

t  There  are  several  places  of  this  name.  The  one  in  question  lies  to  the  south  of 
Bambouk. 

I  Kullo  is  a  province  t>f  Jallankadoo,  occupying  both  banks  of  the  Ba*iing,  Or  Black 
River;  and  Manna  the  name  of  the  town.  [Park.] 
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or  madn  alrettn  of  the  Senegal,  vhete  a  bridge  of  a  vety  singular  conitruction 
is  tfaiown  acrosi  ocotaioiially,  for  the  lue  of  tbe  caravana.  It  is  unlikely  that 
bridges  should  occur  at  two  places  in  tbe  southern  route,  and  more  particu- 
laily  as  die  one  at  Manna  is  pUced  diere^  because  the  ^teep  rocky  banks^  and 
narrow  channel  of  the  river,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  kind  of  bridge* 

It  may  therefore  be  included,  tihzt  from  Konkodoo,  tbe  king's  road^  in- 
stead of  turning  to  tbe  SW  to  Saladoo»  leads  straight  on  to  the  westward  to 
Ferbanna^  and  thence  imo  the  WooUi  road,  either  at  Baneserile  or  Kirwanny ; 
being  a  branch,  only^  of  the  great  southern  road,  leading  directly  across  the 
mountains;  whilst  the  other  makes  a  bend  to  the  souU),  to  avoki  them ;  which 
bend,  according  to  Mr.  Park's  description  of  his  route,  is  so  much  like  that 
in  Lahas's  Map  above  Ferbanna,  that  I  caimot  help  suspecting  the  Pambaona 
of  Labat  to  be  meant  for  the  DiodikoQ  of  Mr.  Park*  I  return  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  route. 

Ferbaniif ,  in  Labat,  is  placed  33  leagues  on  a  bearing  of  S  1 1^  £  from 
Cacullo,  another  pass  on  the  same  river  Faleme,  in  latitude  13°  54^,  by  Major 
Houghton's  observation :  and  whidi  is  about  ao  miles  south  of  Nay.e,  where 
Mr.  Park  crossed  it  in  his  way  out.  The  33  leagues  aecording  to  the  propor- 
tiBfud  seale  furnished  by  Mft  Park's  ro\ue  (a,i6  each)  give  jx^  G.  mile^^ 
kec  die  distance  of  Ferbsmna  fiiom  Cacullo :  or  latitude  la""  46^  From  this 
point,  Labat  describep  the  course  of  tbe  river  %i  miles  hi^er  up,  in  a  S£l 
hy  £  direction.  About  this  plaae,  we  may  suppose  that  Mr*  Park  crossed 
die  Falemi  on  bis  rcmra ;  since  it  agrees  with  the  circumstances  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  bend  of  the  road  above  described,  and  the  distance  of  Bambouk  and 
Bondoui  10  which  may  be  added,  ihe  general  accordance  of  the  bearing  fix)m 
Manning..  Medina^  a  village,  atioQd  on  the  west  bank  of  the  F^rne^  at  the 
pass;  and  Saiadoo,  the  capital  of  the  poovince,  at  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
ic  It  is  ccfUin  «hat  neither  Satadoo,  nor  Konkodoo,  appear  in  Labai's  Map. 
^n  that,  Macamais  the  name  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  $outb  of  Bam- 
bouk 4  bnt  Mr.  Park  calk  it  Konkodoo,  which  means  the  country  ofmoun- 
hum ;  and  appears  very  characteristic*  (These  mountains  extend  throu^ 
Bambo^  and  Kasson^  and  are  productive  in  gold.)  Again,  Combregoudou 
in  Labat,  occupies,  die  places  of  Satadpo  and  Dqntila  in  Mr.  Park's  descrip- 
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lions :  and' we  must  therefore  conclude^  that  either  these  cbiintriesliave  movt 
than  one  name,  or  have  changed  their  names  in  the  cbiicseof  die  centmy* 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  well  <be  doubted  that  the  adjustment  of  the  south. 
<Tt\  route^  to  the  northern, 4n  this  place,  is  tolerably  exact;  and  it  is  indeed 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  geography.  One  circumstance  is  veiy 
,much  in  its  favour :  at  Kfa-wanny  on  this  route  Mr.  Park  was  told,  that  the 
course  of  the  Gambia  river  lay  three  joumies  southward,  or  one  journey 
within  ihe  boundary  of  Foota-Jallo:  and  Dr.  Afzelius  was  informed,  diat 
the  same  river  runs  at  the  distance  of  four  joumies  from  the  mountains 
which  skirt  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  north-east^  These  notices  accord  per* 
fectiy  with  the  relative  positions  of  Kirwanny,  and  the  course  of  the  Rio 
XJrande,  which  are  about  1 12  G.  miles  asunder,  on  the  construction. 

This  adjustment,  nwreover,  goes  as  well  to  die  proportioning  of  the 
longitudinal  distance,  on  the  line  between  Kamaliah  and  Woolli,  by  means^ 
of  the  course  of  the  river  Faleme,  extended  from  a  known  point  in  the 
northern  route. 

On  Mr.  Park's  original  Map,  I  find  201  G.  mite  on  tbatjxniion  of  thfc 
southern  line,  east  of  the  Falemfi  river;  181  on  the  west:  whilst  the  rcspec- 
nivc  intervals  on  my  construction,  are  211,  and  185^  But  Mr.  Parit  ob- 
served, that  there  was  a  greater  portion  of  distance  to  be  travelled  through, 
on  his  return,  than  he  had  expected.  His  reckoning  was,  according  to  the 
sea  phrase,  ahead  of  the  ship :  which  was,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  his  omit- 
ting  to  take  the  variation  of  the  compass  into  the  account,  after  he.  had  lost 
4i}s  sextant  at  J  arra. 

It  appears  on  the  examination  of  his  journal,  ihaii  between  the  rivd: 
Faleme  and  Baraconda,  in  Woolli  (a  few  miles  short  of  MecUna),.tbey  em'- 
ployed  nine  whole  days,  and  part  of  a  tenth ;  a  great  part  of  which  joiimey 
lay  dirough  the  wilderness  of  Tenda  and  SimbanL  .Six.'  of  the  days  arc 
i«marked  to  be  txihtx  long  or  very  long:  and  one. in  paiticiilar  wa^a  very 
bard  day's  work.  Allowing  six  miles  for  the  fraction  of  the  day^th^kine 
whole  ones  require  19  G.  miles  of  direct  distance,  each:  and  as  the  road 
diverged  considerably  from  the  direct  line  (to  the  southward,  faUii^in  with 
4he  Gambia  pretty  high  up)  they  may  be  taken  somewJbac  higher.    The  five 
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forced  marches  throu^  the  Jall<Hika  Wilderness  are  also  calculated  at  19 
each,  direct :  and  which  may  produce  25  road  miles :  I  ahould  conceive 
those  through  the  Tenda  and  Simbani  wildernesses  to  be  equal  to  26,  at  a 
medium ;  and  some  of  them  more  than  30.* 

Thus  I  have  brought  the  grand  outline  of  Mr.  Park's  Geography  to  a 
conclusion ;  and  cannot  do  otherwise  than  sympathize  with  him  in  his  feeU 
ings,  when  he  arrived  at  **  tbe  hospitable  door  ofDt.  Laid  ley,"  at  Pisania^ 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  unheard  of,  during  the  whole  time ; 
whether  enjoying  the  triumphs  of  exploring  new  paths ;  whether  pining  in 
hopeless  captivity,  amongst  the  barbarous  Moors  of  Jarra;  or  fostered  by 
tbe  kind  hands  of  Mandinga  Negroes. 


It  remains  that  something  should  be  said  regarding  the  connection  of 
Mr.  Park's  Geography  with  that  of  Labat,  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and 
Falem^ ;  as  well  as  concerning  the  positions  of  the  falls  of  the  Senegal 
river. 

Labat's  scale  has  already  been  adjusted  to  Mr.  Park's,  in  p.  xlv,  where 
z,t6  G.  miles  were  found  equivalent  to  pne  of  Labat*s  leagues,  in  diiect 
distance. 

Kayee,  the  pass  on  tbe  Senegal  river,  where  Mr.  Park  crossed  it,  is  ^vea 
at  16^  leagues  above  Fort  St.  Joseph,  in  Labat's  Map,  (Vol.  iv,  p.  92.) 
and  the  falls  of  F'low  (Felou  in  Labat),  5^  still  higher  up.  Kayee  may 
therefore  be  taken  at  36  miles,  and  Flow  48,  above  St.  Joseph;  the  bearing 
a  point  or  mart  to  the  southward  of  east. 

flow  is  the  lower  fall,  (below  which  the  river  continues  navigable  gene- 
rally, to  the  sea,)  and  Govinea,  the  upper  fall.  The  distance  between  them 
is  very  differently  represented,  by  different  persons;  but  I  believe,  is  from 
12  to  14  leagues,  perhaps  30  G.  miles,  direct.     It  is  true  that  Labat  says, 

•  Mr.  Park  seems  to  reckon  18  G.  miles,  in  a  direct  distance,  a  long  journey :  and  16 
to  17  seems  to  have  been  his  ordbary  rate,  when  left  to  himself.  This  is  also  the  ordinary 
rate  of  travelling,  with  those  who  perform  joumics  on  foot,  or  with  loaded  beasts. 

g 

\ 
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(in  tndt^  than  one  phc^,*  that  thdy  oati^  40  tedgurs  sMindter;  bm  as  h)$ 
Td^  (mVol.  iv.  p.  9^2.)  has  lef^  tb;an  12  leagues;  and  as  M.  P.  D.  ako 
^ays  (p.  7«»)  i2ieagii€fs :  and  Jas^ttiotieovcr,  the  King  of  Ka^son's  residMce 
is  said  to  be  midway  between  the  tvro  falls:  and  Chat  residence  appearing 
4o  be  ICoOhiakarly^'a  place  viiitsed'by  Mr.  Park;  and  \d^idi  is  no  hiore  than 
about  22'  from  the  lower  fall,  a^  ^t  13'  distant  frc^  die  north  barik  of  the 
titer;  it -cannot -Well  4}e  otherwise  than  that  the  two  falls  are  within  30  G. 
miles  6f  eath  other.  Atkl  hence  it  ttiay  be  concluded,  that  quatorze  and  not 
^udfrante,  w^s  in  the  otigirfal  Yiianuscript. 

The  distance  between  Kooniakarry  and  die -Senegal  river,  13  miles, 
points  to  a  WNW  course,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  river  between  die  falls; 
not  much  different  from  its  general  course,  lower  down.  But  as  the  Ba-fing, 
or  principal  arm  of  this  river,  ititrst  run  almost  directly  to  die  north,  from  the 
place  where  Mr.  Park  crossed  it,  in  Jallonkadoo,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
die  two  great  branches  tuiite'at  no  great  di^ance  above  the  upper' fk!l;  for 
the  same  ridge  of  hiounfesrinsdiat  Occasions  the' (all,  fnay,  perhaps,  occasion 
a  junction  of  the  different  streams  abbve  it. 

These  falls  are  said  by  Labat  to  be  from  30  to  40  toises  perpendicular; 
br  180  to  240  French  feet.  We  tnutt  recoHect  diat  P.  Hinnepen  states^the 
fell  of  Niagara  at  600  feet,  v^hich  siibsequent  accounts  have  reduced  tt> 
i50.t  The  reader  will,  however,  find  very  curious  descriptions  of  these 
Mis,  atu}<>f  the  river  itself,  in  Lab&t,  Vol.  ii.  p.  156,  160. 

•  Vol.  li.  p.  iy6.  Vol.  m.  J 1510  and;  3$^. 

t  See  Ellicott's  Letter  in  fiufop.  Mag. 'Vol.  wuv. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Construction  qftbe  New  Map  of  North  Africa.* — New  Arrangement  of  the- 
Course  of,  the  Nile — Its  distant  Fountains  yet,  unexplored  by  Europeans. 
— A  central  Position  in  Africa^  determined. — EdrisVs  Line  of  Distance f 
consistent.-'^rrors^  of  J^eo. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  tq  j^dge  of  the  improved  state 
of  the  new  Map  of  Nor.t»  Ai rica^  I  shall  set  before  him  a  list  of  the- 

•  Table  of  the  principal  latitudes  and  longitudes  in  the  Map, 


In  the 

Map. 

UyM.Fle,^ 

I 

TKU. 

Con.  de 
Teinp^. 

Bnicc. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Longitude. 

♦Cadi*        ... 

369  2r'N 

6»  19'W 

6»io' 

C.  Spartel 
C.  Cantin 

(35  4a 

'  5  57 

6    a 

5  54. 

32  33 

9.  »5 

9  It 

G.  dc  Gecr    - 

9  54 

10  31 

14,  at 

C.  Bajador  .     - 

,26  20 

-14  17 

14  49 

•I.  Fcrro    -        -        - 

27  51 

17  37 

\lll 

C  Manco 

^  47 
14  48 

16  5« 

•C.  Verd        . 

.»7  34 

17  35 

t  C.  Palmas 

4  30 

7  41 

1 1.  St.  Thomas 

0   iSN 

6  37E 

Tunis        -        -        - 

36  44 

10  20 

Tripoly        . 

32  54 

13   15 

.—  — 

13  20 

Mourzoufc 

27  48 

^5     3 

' 

•Suez        .        .         - 

JO      2 

32  28 

Cairo        ... 

iS  i 

■31  ao 

...  — 

31  29 

Koseir 

34     8 

.*!        -^ 

•3«    4^ 

Sennar 

n  35 

33  3030' 

Source  of  the  Nile  in! 
Ahysiima        ««         / 
tC.Guardafui 

w  59 

11  43 

,36  S$] 
51   la. 

'- 



•36  15 

Sycnc        ... 

24  — 

33  30 



—  — 

•33  30 

•  The  lon^tudes  thus  niarlc;e4>  are  fropfi  celestial  qhservatioji,  either  at  the  pjUqej  or 
in  the  vicinage. 
t  From  timekeepers :  the  two  first  by  Capt.  Price»  the  latter  by  Capt.  Richardson* 
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authorities^  together  with  an  outline  of  the  construction.  To  enter  into  a 
detail  of  both,  would  require  a  volume :  I  shall  therefore  barely  specify 
the  authorides  for  the  sea  coasts,  and  for  such  parts  of  the  interior  as  have 
been  aforedmes  described  by  geographers;  and  confine  the  detail  to  modern 
discoveries,  and  to  such  parts,  as  those  discoveries  have  helped  to  improve  r 
and  more  especially  to  the  points  which  determine  the  courses  of  the  Niger 
and  Nile. 

The  western  and  southern  coasts,  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Equator,  have  been  newly  constructed  for  the  present  purpose.  M.  Fleu- 
rieu's  authorities  have  been  followed  in  respect  to  Cape  Verd,  Cape 
Blanco,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  The  coasts  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  rest  on 
the  authority  of  Don  Tofino's  charts,  in  the  Spanish  Adas :  and  between 
Morocco  and  Cape  Blanco,  various  authorities  have  been  admitted,  in  the 
different  parts :  as  it  appeared  to  me,  that  M.  Fleurieu  had  not  rightly 
conceived  the  position  of  Cape  Bajador. 

The  coasts  on  the  south  and  east  of  Cape  Verd,  arc  drawn  in  conformity 
to  the  ideas  of  Captain  Price.  This  gentleman,  in  the  Royal  Charlotte  East 
India  ship  in  i793>  had  an  opportunity  of  adjusung  the  longitudes  of  some 
important  points :  which  longitudes  Mr.  Dalrymple  applied  to  the  correction 
of  the  existing  charts  of  the  coast,  and  with  his  accustomed  liberality  and 
zeal  for  the  improvemeiEit  of  science,  permitted  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  use 
of  ^tse  corrections,  previous  to  his  own  publication  of  them,  in  a  di&rent 
form.  It  is  to  the  same  invaluable  Journal  of  Captain  Pcice,  that  I  am 
indebted  for  some  of  the  most  important  notices  respecting  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  &c. ;  and  without  which  notices,,  the 
approximation  of  the  quantity  of  variation  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  could 
not  have  been  accomplished.     (See  above,  page  xxvi.) 

*  The  result  is,  that  the  coast  of  Gumea  has  several  degrees  more  o£  extent 
from  east  to  west;  and  that  the  breadth  of  South  Africa  at  the  Equator,  is 
less,  than  M.  D*Anville  had  supposed- 
No  alteradon  has  been  made  in  the  coasts  within  the  Mediterranean,  save 
in  the  form  and  position  of  the  Gulf  of  Alexandreua,  and  the  adjacent  coasts. 
The  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  the  Nile^ 
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have  been  re-constructed  few  the  present  purpose.  For  the  former,  a  great 
coUection  of  new  materials  hs^  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Dalrymple.  Thb 
includes  a  new  chart  of  the  whole  Gulf  by  Captain  White,  made  in  1795: 
but  I  have  not  followed  either  tbat  or  any  other  single  authority  throughout : 
but  have  made  such  alterations  as  appeared  to  be  warranted,  on  an  examina- 
tion  and  comparison  of  the  different  materials. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Gulf,  between  Suez  and  Yambo,  is  however  pre- 
served entire,  as  Capt.  White  drew  it. 

The  position  of  the  Gulf,  is  thus  adjusted : 

Capt  White,  by  two  observations  of  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite, 
found  the  longitude  of  Suez  to  be  30^  28'  30"  east  of  Greenwich :  and  a 
mean  of  76  lunar  observations  differed  less  than  a  minute  from  the  former. 

The  difference  of  longitude  between  Suez  and  Mocha,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf,  is,  by  the  mean  of  five  different  accounts,  1 1®  4',  which  added- 
to  32^  28'  gives  43^  ^2^  for  the  longitude  of  Mocha :  and  ^ich  is  nearly  a 
mean  between  the  different  results,  by  timekeepers.  But  until  a  greater 
raimber  of  celestial  observations  are  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Giilf,  its 
position  cannot  be  deemed  exact. 

Cape  Guardafui,  is  placed  by  limekeeper  observations,  in  51°  12'  longi- 
tude :  1 1*^  43'  of  latitude. 

The  adjustmenr  of  the  lower  part  cfiht  course  of  the  Nile^  to  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  differs  very  much  firom  M.  D'AnvlUe's  Map.  He  supposed 
that  the  Nile,  in  its. course  from  the  lower  Cataract  (near  Syene)  to  Cairo, 
gradually  approached  towards  the  Arabian  Gulf:  but  late  observations  shew 
that  its  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  throughout  that  extent,  which  is  about  7 
degrees  of  latitude.  Hence  the  distance  across,  between  the  port  of  Kosire 
and  Ghinna,  on  the  Nile,  is  much  less  than  M.  D'Anville  supposed;  he 
having  allowed  about  110  G.  miles,  aldiough  90  is  about  the  truth.* 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  line  between  Kosire  and  Ghinna  is  by 
no  means  the  shortest,  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 


•  Mr.  Bruce  reckoned  44!  hours  of  the  caravan  (with  camels)  between  Kosire  and 
Kaft  (that  is  Coptos),  near  Ghinna :  Mrt  Irwin  46  from  Kosice  to  Bahute^  sintated  at 
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Sea,  becauscrit  runs  obliquely  between  them.  The  distance  appeaw^  tx>  bc^ 
no  greater  than  jz  miles  on  an  ENJE  course,  from  Ghinna  to  the  nearest 
part  o£  the  coast. 

Cairo,  by  the  mean  of  several  accounts)  is  about  59  G.  miles  to  tBc^ 
west  of  Suez^  equal  to  1°  8'  of  longitude.*    So  that  Cairo  should  stand  in 

the  Nile,  at  five  hours  above  Ghinna.  The  camers.rate  i$  2I  British  miles  by  the  road : 
consequently  less  than  two  G.  miles  in  direct  distance. 

M.  Savary  had  much  the  same  idea  of  the  distance ;   for  he  reckons  it  33  French 
leagues.   (Vol.  ii.  letter  2.)     Buthifr  Mlip  has  70  G.  miles  only:  Pocock's  90. 

Mr.  Irwin  reckons  the  bearing  WNW  from  Kosire  to  GhinMt;  doubtless  by  compass. 
The  variation  might  be- 13  to  14  degfv«s  r  whante  Chimin  would  bear  W  ^  N  fraoi' 
Kosire :  Banute»  which  is  stated  to  be  about  five  h«urs  to  the  south  of  Ghinna,  wiU  tbere*^ 
fore  by  this  account  bear  i^{  N  of  W  from  Kosire.  Mr,  Irwin  was  certainly  very  near 
the  mark ;  though  a  little  too  much  northerly.  It  appears  that  Banute  is  in  lat, 
^^  4/  30*^  in  D'Aiiville>  and  is  8  min.  N  of  Negada;  at  which  place,  Mn  Bruce  observed 
the  Utitude  to.br  2^  53'  30*.  Consequently  O^Anvilltis  14  min.  too  far  south  in  this 
part.  Apply  this  .to  Banute,  and  we  have  26^  i'  30'.  Kosire  lies  in  z6^  ^,,  and  Banute  ia 
then  to,  thei  south  of  it>  in  reality^  by.  screral  minutes.  At  Syene«  Mr«  Brucp'a  latitude  ih 
1 1  min.  north  of  D'Anville's.  Not  to  go  into  extremes,  I  have  taken  Banute  at  5.  min.  S 
of  Kosire,  Ghinna  3  min.  N  of  it;  or  26*  11'.  D'Anville  places  Ghinna  in  26®  i'.  It 
wafs  of  much  importance  that  these  parallels  of  the  places  should  be  adjusted. 

•  The  principal  authorities  are  the  following : 

M«  Ifiebuhr  feckoned  botween  Snes^aodi  the  I^eW;the  PUgtims,  sknated  at  6^.G. 
miles  E  38  N  from  Caifo«  -  .  ..  •         .         a8^4«^ 

M.  Volney,  -  -  -  -  •  ..29  — 

Dr.  Pocock,         -  -  -  -  -  -  -29  15 

mean     2B  58 
Add  from  the  Lake  to  Cairo,  as  it  is  usually  reckoned         -  -        3  — 


orss]R32.hours>   31  5S' 

But  as  there  are  (besides  tke  just  mentioned  3  hotirs,  in.  a  direction  of  about  40P  from  tbe 
general  line  of  direction)  3^  hours  more  between  Suez  andi  Ajenid*  at{  much  tfar  sttne 
angle,  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  direct  distance  must  take  place,  .probably  about  i^. 
hour :  whence  there  remains  30J.  And  as  Dr.  Shaw  states  the  general  report  of  the 
distance  to  be  30  hours,  it  may  be  conceived  that  this  is  the  actual  distance,  by  the 
slMrint  route,  which  lesves  the  Lake  and  Ajorud  to  the  nosth*  And  for  these,  59  G. 
miles  diiPect-may  be  allowed.    M;  D*AtiviUe  allowed  60. 
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gi^  ao'.  The  Ct7».  de  Temps  has  si""  29';  but  it  is  probable  that  Suez  is 
the  best  determined  of  tbe'ttvo  places. 

Mr.  Bruce  had  observations  6f  longitude  at  Kosire  and  Syene-  (or  As- 
•suan).  The  first  he  gives  at  34^4':  and  Capt.  White  at  34*' 3'.  But  as 
'Capt.  White  gives  its  latitude- at  aff"  18',  whilst  Mr.  Bruce  found  it  only 
i6^  B',  we  may  suppose  that  the  former  did  not  approach  the  coast  near 
enough  to  discriminate  particulars.  Mr.  Bruce's  parallel  int^sects  the 
coast  in  Capt.  White's  chart,  in  Ion.  34**  "8':  and  I  have  adopted  that  for 
*  the  place  of  Kosire.  Capt  White  may  perhaps  have  mistaken  the  old  for 
new  Kosire. 

Syene  is  given  at  33^  30'  by 'Mr.  Bruce,  making  2°  10'  east  from^  Cairo  ; 
•whereas  M.  D'Anville  has  no  more  than  4 1  minuees  ^  easting.  Hence 
arises  a 'diflference  of  12  degrees  in  the  bearirtg:  M.  D'AnviHe's' being 
about  N  9W;  Bruce's  N  21  W:  or  neailyparalld  to  the  sbore-tff  the 
•Red  Sea. 

The  longitude  of  Sennar  is  33""  30'  3o"accortiing  to  Mr.  Bruce.  ;ln 
'this  particular  is- found  the  widest  difference  between  D'Anville  and  Bruce; 
•the  former' placing  it  no  lessthan  3^ 50' more  to  the  west;  that  is,'D'Anvilte 
has  it,  i®  4  i'  west  of  Cairo,  Bruce  2"*  9'  east  6f  it. 

In  effect,  then,  the  general  course  of  the  Nile  below  Sennar  lies  to  the 
west  of  north,  instead  df  the  contrary,  as  described  in  the  imperfect  mate- 
riids  oflfered  to  M.  D'AnviUe.  For  we  cannot  doubt  Ae  gmeral  truth  of 
"Mr.  Bruce's  geographical  positions,  although  we  may  not  be  inclined  to 
*allow  them  every  point  of  accuracy.  In  the  observation  of  longitude  at 
'Kosire,  we  have  seen  that  he  comes  rery  near  to  Capt.  White:  and  his 
longitude  of  Cairo,  is  more  exact,  or  more  in  harmony  with  Capt.  White's 
observations  at  Suez,  than  the  iongitude  recorded  in  the  Con.  de  Temps.  We 
have  moreover  another  observation  of  longitude  taken  by  Mr.  Bruce  at  the 
eastern  source  of  die  Nile,  36''  55'  30",  (lat.  10''  59'},  from  whence  one 
route  leads  eastward  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Masua,  another  west- 
"ward  to  Sennar.  Admitting  his  observations  to  be  ever  so  coarsely  made, 
these  routes  must  have  aflbrded  so  considerable  a  check,  to  the  distance 
between  Masua  and  Sennar,  as  to  have  precluded  any  very  great  error,  in  a 
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diiTerence  oF  longitude  of  about  six  degrees  only ;  so  that  there  is  little 
question  but  that  M.  D'Anville*s  statement  is  wrong. 

From  Sennar^  Mr.  Bruce  has  a  new  and  interesting  route^  northward  to 
Syene.  Dongola  lay  wide  to  the  west  of  this  route;  and  he  has  not  informed 
us  on  vwhat  authority  it  is  placed  in  his  map.  Still,  however,  the  change  in 
the  position  of  the  Nile,  must  carry  Dongola  to  the  eastward  with  it.  of 
course;  and  in  Brute's  map  it  is  found  at  i^  18'diflF.  long,  to  the  east  of 
D*Anville*s;*  equal  to  73  G.  miles.  The  latitude  of  Dongola  is  also  ^  a 
degree  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  assigned  by  D*Anville.  that  is.  19^  instead 
of  20*^.    With  respect  to  that  of  Sennar,  D' Anville  was  right. 

In  describing  the  western  head  of  the  Nile  (and  which  has  no  existence 
in  Mr.  Bruce's  map),  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  advanced  into  the  regions 
of  conjecture ;  but  I  trust  that  I  have  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  implied  by 
the  authorities.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  these,  together  with  the  deductions 
and  combinations  arising  from  them,  would  occupy  too  much  room  here; 
especially  as  they  are  designed  for  another  place.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  the  branch  in  question,  called  the  ff^bite  River,  or  Abiad^f  is  admitted 
•by  Mr.  Bruce  himself,  to  be  a  more  bulky  stream  than  the  Abyssinian  branch. 
That  M.  Maillet  was  told,  that  it  holds  a  course  which  is  distant  from  12  to 
20  journies  from  the  eastern  branch.  That  Ledyard  was  told  at  Cairo,  by 
certain  persons  from  Darfoor^  that  the  Nile  has  its  fountains  in  their  country 
situated  55  journies  to  the  westward  of  Sennar  :X  and  yfhostfrontier  province, 
Kordofan,  is  placed  by  Bruce^  adjoining  to  the  west  of  the  country  of  Sen- 
nar. And  finally,  that  Ptolemy,  Edrisi,  and  Abulfeda,  all  place  the  head  of 
the  Nile  in  a  quarter  far  remote  from  Abyssinia.  Ptolemy,  in  particular,  has 
described  the  eastern  source,  in  such  a  way,  as  that  it  cannot  be  taken  for  any 
other  than  the  Abyssinian  branch  {i.  e.  Bruce*s  Nile) ;  and  yet  he  at  the  same 

•  That  is,  M.  D.  places  it  36  min.  west  of  Cairo :  Mr.  B.  42  min.  east  of  it. 

t  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Neel  Abeed,  the  name  applied  by  the  Arabs, 
to  the  Niger. 

X  See  Mr.  Ledyard's  communications  in  African  Association,  for  1790^ — 91.  He  says 
55  journies.  or  four  or  five  hundred  miles*  There  must,  of  course,  be  an  error,  either  in 
the  number  of  the  journies,  or  of  the  miles. 
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time  describes  a  larger,  and  more  distant,  source,  tp  proceed  from  the  S W ; 
answering  to  the  White  River.  His  Coloe  lake,  is  clearly  the  Txana  of 
Bruce :  and  may  possibly  have  been  meant  to  express  Gallay  the  name  of 
the  southern  division  of  Abyssinia  ♦ 

Having  completed  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  proceed  to  the  inland  posi- 
tions in  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the  continent. 

M.  D* Anville  has  been  followed  in  the  geography  of  Barbary  and  Morocco, 
with  the  exception  of  an  adjustment  of  the  interior  of  the  latter,  to  the  coasts; 
which  are  drawn  from  the  charts  in  the  Atlas  of  Don  Tofino,  in  which  the 
capes  of  Cantin,  Geer,  &c.  are  placed  more  to  the  east,  in  respect  of  the 
Strait,  than  in  D'Anville. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande,  are  from  M. 
D'Anville's,  and  Dr.  Wadslrom's  Maps. 

Of  Mr.  Park's  route  and  discoveries,  it  is  needless  to  say  more,  than  that 
the  particular  Map  which  contains  them,  has  been  copied  into  this;  forming 
a  most  important  member  of  it. 

The  routes  and  positions  formerly  introduced  from  materials  collected  by 
the  African  Association,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  arc  revised  and 
reconstructed;  perhaps  with  more  effect,  as  our  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  subject  increases. 

Fezzan  is  placed,  as  before,  due  south  from  Mesurata :  its  capital  Mour- 
zouk,  being  17^  joumies  of  the  caravan,  distant.  Edrisi  affords  a  slight 
check  to  the  bearings  as  well  as  to  the  distance,  by  means  of  Wadan,  which 
lies  nearly  midway,  and  is  five  joumies  west  of  Sort,  a  known  position  on 
the  coast :  and  also  eight  journies  of  his  scale  from  Zuela,  a  known  position 
in  Fezzan.t 

•  Mr.  Bruce  has  fiallen  into  an  error,  which  may  mislead  those  who  do  not  attend  to  his 
Map.  He  says,  Vol.  iii.  p.  710,  that^'  the  ground  declines  southward,  from  the  parallel 
of  five  degrees  north  :**  but  in  the  Map  at  the  end  of  Vol.  v.  the  waters,  as  we  have  just  said, 
begin  to  flow  southward,  firom  the  latitude  of  8®  north.  I  believe,  with  him,  th^t  farther 
to  the  west,  the  southern  slope  may  not  begin  short  of  the  5th  degree  of  latitude. 

f  The  day*8  journey  of  Edrisi  is  taken  at  18  Arabic  miles,  or  about  19  G.  in  direct 
distance.  Strictly  speaking,  it  should  be  19,06,  as  56I  Arabic  mili^s  are  equal  to  a  degree. 

h 
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A  dettriptibit  of  the  cara^tn  routes  from  Tripcdy,  to  Mourzouk,  £gyp^ 
and  the  Niger,  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Assodation,  published 
fai  1790,  and  1791  (chapters  z.  and  xii.) 

The  point  on  which  the  central  and  eastern  posuioos  depend,  is  Gh  i  n  n  y  ; 
or  Ghana,  (as  Ediisi  and  Abulfeda  call  it)  a  dty,  and  capital  of  a  kingdom 
situated  nearly  midway  between  the  Indian  Sea  and  the  Atlantic,  on  the  £ 
and  W ;  and  between  the  Mediterranean  and  die  Etfaic^ic  Seas,  on  the  N 
and  S.  Fortunately,  this  point,  on  which  so  many  others  depend,  can  be 
satis&ctorily  approximated :  though  by  thiS|  I  do  not  mean  to  any  degree 
of  nicety,  where  an  extent  of  70  degrees,  nearly,  is  in  question. 

According  to  Edrisi,  Ghana  lies  37  joumies  from  Germa,  through 
Agadez,  or  Agadost*  Germa,  an  andent  and  ruined  city  of  Fezzan,  lies 
to  the  £S£  of  Mourzouk,  about  four  joumies.*  The  position  of  Germa 
therefore  will  be  about  lat.  27*  25':  Ion.  16°  20'  £.  Agadez  in  25  of 
Edrisi's  joumies  from  Germa,t  and  is  said  to  bear  S  by  W,  or  SSW  from 
the  capital  of  Fezzan.;{;  Again,  Agadez  is  given  at  48  caravan  joumies 
from  Gadamis,  which  lalier  is  24  such  joumies  in  a  southerly  direction  from 
Tunis.  ^  The  road  to  Agiadez  makes  a  consideraUe  angle,  by  passing 
through  Tegerhy,  situated  80  miles  only,  to  the  SW  or  WSW  of  Mour- 
zouk :  II  and  hence  the  direct  distance  of  48  joumies  must  luidergo  some 
dimimition.  The  resuk  places  Agadez  S  by  W  :|:  W  from  Mourzouk, 
•479  G.  miles  distant  s  which  only  exceeds  by  six  miles  the  distance  arising 
on  the  25  journies  from  G^rma :  and  its  position  will  be  at  a  few  minutes 
s^ve  die  paralld  af  20  degrees,  and  a  little  more  than  half  a  degree  of 
longitude  west  of  Tripoly«  The  position  receives  some  fuither  check, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Tegerhy  being  midway  between  Kabes  and 
Agadez.** 

,  Ghana  is  12  days  of  £drisi*s  scale  to  the  southward  of  Agadez,  or  about 
229  G.  m3es.tt     It  appeals  that  Ghana  lies  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the 

•  Mr.  Bea«fey's  MSS.  H  Af.  Assoc.  1790,  (^p.  88 ;  O.  p.  133, 

f  Edrkit  p.  39.  ••  Af.  Assoc,  1793,  page  29,  giseij. 

t  Mr«  Beaufoy's  MSS.  ff  Edrisi,  p.  39. 
§  At  Assoc.  1793,  p.  S9« 
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'  lint  vhicb  f^ssts  ihreugh  Agadez  from  Germa ;  whence  some  liule  deduc^ 
tion  should  be  mack  from  t^e  a^ggregate  distapce  of  37  days^  or  705  mile$; 
and  I  have  therefore  taken  700  as  the  general  line  of  di^ance  from  Qerma 
10  Ghan^ 

Mr.  Matra  was  toldj  at  Morocco^  that  Ghinny  (Ghana  of  Edrisi)  was  40 
joumies  from  Kabra^  the  port  of  Tombuctoo^.  along  the  bank  of  the  Niger* 
These^  taken  at  the  caravan  rate  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt;  Morocco 
wd  Jarra;  Sec.  that  is  at  16,3  p^r  day,  produce  654  G.  miles.  The  inter- 
sectk^n  of  thi^  line  with  that  from  Germa^  places  Ghana  in  lat.  x6^  10',  Ion. 
13^  a'  £  of  Greenwich;  in  wl^ich  position  it  standi  at  760  miles  from  the 
qty  of  Benin^  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.* 

De  3arros  says,  ^ha(  when  the  Portugueze  first  e^qplored  the  Coast  of 
Guii^$a  (s^bottt  14^9}  the  king  of  Beiiin  held  his  kingdom  of  the  kipg  of 
Ogane,  as  his  superior  lord;  and  that  ambassadors  were  sent  accordingly^  to 
obtain  a  confirmation  of  his  authority*  The  distance  of  Ogane  (doubtless 
meant  for  Ghana)  from  fienin>  was  stated  to  be  250  leagues  of  Portugal; 
which  being  of  1 8  to  a  degree^  are  equal  to  about  833  G,  miles.  And  if  from 
diese  we  deduct  ^  fpr  the  infiectiona  of  the  road,  there  remain  740  for  tho 
direct  line;  which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  very  near  the  fc»mer  resuh. 
Thus  the  determination  of  this  important  point,  appears  satisfactory.t 

Before  I  speak  further  concerning  Ghana  and  Melli^  with  a  view  to 
identify  them  with  the  sam^  countries  mentioned  by  I^epi  it  will  be  proper 
to  clas$  the  line  of  distance  eastward  to  Nubia. 

Between  Ghana  on  the  west,  and  Dongola  oA  the  east4!  die  interval  oa 

•  By  some  OTersight«  Ghana  is  placed  in  the  Map«  too  far  to  the  east,  by  &  minutes  of 
longitude. 

f  I  caiipot  learn  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  from  whence  the  name  Guinea,  applied 
^  the  SW  coast  of  Africa,  is  deriyed.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  from  the  capital  or 
country  of  the  supinrior  monarch,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  same  name  is  applied  by  Sanuto  (in  1588)  to  the  coast  between  the  rivel-  Gambia  and 
Cape  Mesurada.  But  Sanuto  may  have  taken  the  idea  from  Leo,  who  was  in  an  error 
with  respect  tp  the  matter  of  Guinea,  at  large. 

X  Placed  as  above  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bruce. 

h2 
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the  Map  is  about  1118  G.  nriles^  in  an  £  by  N  directioD^  ncaiiy.  Edrisi 
gives  a  chain  of  distance  between  them :  and  althou^  we  cannot  ascertain 
the  exaci  bearing  of  the  several  parts,  yet  enough  is  known^  to  enable  us  to 
approximate  the  general  bent  of  it;  which  is  to  the  south;  and  the  degree 
of  curvature  seems  to  be  such,  as  to  increase  the  distance  50  or  60  miles ; 
^y  55>  3"d  then  the  line  of  Edrisi  may  be  taken  at  1 173  G.  miles.*  Now 
as  he  reckons  66  joumies,  each  will  be  no  more  than  17^:  and  his  usual 
standard  is  19,  or  1^  more.  This  difference  may  easily  arise  on  some  of 
the  longer  portions  of  the  line;  which,  although  given  in  the  aggregate, 
may  be  broken  into  several  parts,  and  each  of  them  inflected  from  the  other 
in  some  degree.  Such,  for  instance,  may  be  the  case  of  the  line  of  30  days 
between  Dongola  and  Kauga ;  although  the  bearing  of  it,  on  the  whole,  is 
SW  by  W,  or  WSW.  Therefore  the  interval  of  space  between  Ghana  and 

*  The  chain  of  bearings  and  distances  is  thus  ascertained:  Edrisi  allows  66  joarnies 
between  Ghana  and  Dongola :  of  which  36  are  between  Ghana  and  Kauga  ;  30  between 
the  latter  and  Dongola  (Damokla  of  Edrisi).  Of  the  thirty-six,  eighteen  are  clearly, 
shewn  to  point  eastward  i  partly  by  direct  bformation,  partly  by  the  context.  For 
Kauga  is  said  to  be  10  joarnies  to  the  §Mt  of  Semegonda:  (Ed.  p.  13.)  and  between  the 
latter  and  Sekmara,  8  joumies*  is  about  E  by  S  and  W  by  N ;  as  we  learn  from  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  points  of  Sekmara,  Semegonda,  and  Reghebtl ;  the  latter  place 
being  six  days  southward  from  the  former,  and  nine  from  Semegonda.  And  lastly,  the 
18  joumics  between  Ghana  and  Sekmara,  are  checked  by  the  htarmg  and  distance 
between  Reghebil  and  Gbanarai  and  the  distance  between  Ghanara  and  Ghana — (See  the 
Map).  For  Reghebil  is  said  (Edrisi,  p.  12.)  to  lie  11  joumies  to  the  east  of  Ghanara^ 
whilst  the  latter  is  also  1 1  joarnies  from  Ghana*  The  omtext  shews,  that  if  Sekmara  is 
18  joumies  from  Ghana,  and  Reghebil  6  days  south  from  Sekmara,  whilst  Ghanara  pre* 
serves  the  relatire  position  aboye  described,  that  Sekmara  must  lie  to  the  eastward  of 
Ghana, 

Kauga  ought  unquestionably  to  He  to  the  southward  of  Dongola,  by  z\  or  3  degrees. 
For  it  is  20  joumies  to  the  southward  of  Kuku,  which  b  itself  about  the  parallel  of 
Taroalma,  which  is  12  joumies  from  Matthan,  the  capital  of  Bomou ;  northward.  And 
this  Matthan,  as  will  be  shewn  presently,  lies  in  the  same  parallel  with  Dongola.  Thus,  I 
may  assume,  without  any  great  hazard,  an  easterly  bearing  between  Ghana  and  Kauga ; 
E  25  N  between  Kauga  and  Dongola. 

For  the  authorities  for  the  above  particulars,  see  Edrbi,  pages  10,  11,  12,  13.  It 
would  be  almost  endless  to  note  each  separate  authority. 
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Dongola  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  filled  up.  Or,  if  we  take  the  whole 
number  of  computed  journies  between  Pisania  on  die  Gambia  river,  and 
Dongola  on  the  Nile,  at  158 ;  of  which  92  are  between  Pisania  and  Ghana, 
66  between  the  latter  and  Dongola ;  there  will  be  on  the  former,  according 
to  our  construction,  a  ratio  of  about  16,6  G*  miles  per  day,  on  the  direct 
line;  and  16,9  on  the  latter. 

To  the  northward  of  this  line,  and  in  the  quarter  towards  Nubia^  are 
situated  the  countries  or  kingdoms  of  Bomou  (or  Kanem)  Tagua,  K.uku, 
Kuar,  and  Zagawa:  and  in  the  quarter  towards  Gbana^  are  Zanfara,  and 
Zegzeg.    Most  of  them  are  mentioned,  as  well  by  Leo,  as  by  Edrisi. 

There  is  a  route  to  the  capital  of  Bomou  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association,  1790-91,  by  which  it  is  placed  at  about  SE  ^  S  from  Mour- 
zouk,  distant  660  G.  miles ;  whence  it  falls  on  the  Map  exactly  in  the  same 
parallel  with  Dongola,  and  at  524  miles  to  the  west  of  it:  so  that  the 
country  of  Bornou  occupies  the  middle  space  between  Nubia  and  Ghana; 
Fezzan  and  Sennar.*  There  is  little  doubt  that  Bomou  is  the  Kanem  of 
Edrisi,  said  to  border  on  Nubia.  Angimi  (or  Gimi)  in  particular,  one  of  its 
cities,  is  said  to  be  near  Nubia,  on  the  eastt  There  is  a  city  of  the  name  of 
Kanem,  in  the  way  from  Fezzan  to  the  capital  of  Bornou,  as  we  leam  not 
only  from  Mr.  Beaufoy's  MSS.  but  from  a  note  in  HartmanniJ  but  this 
cannot  be  the  capital  of  Kanem,  intended  by  Edrisi;  because  neither  the 
bearings  nor  the  distances  to  it,  from  Dongola  and  Nubia  agree;  and 
also,  because  the  bearing  and  distance  from  Dongola  do  agree  exacdy  to  the 
capital  pointed  out,  by  Mr.  Beaufoy :  and  which  Edrisi  names  Matthan,  or 
Matsan.  This  capital  he  places  at  31  days*  joumey  to  the  west  of  Nubia, 
whose  position,  however,  is  too  uncertain  to  reckon  upon :  but  Abulfeda 
says  that  Zagua,  or  Zagara,  is  20  journies  west  from  Dongola ;  ^  and  Mat* 
than,  according  to  Edrisi,  is  eight  journies  from  Zagua,  (p.  15).  It  has 
already  been  noticed  that  the  capital  of  Bomou  falls  in  the  same  parallel 

*  The  capital  of  Bornou  fdls  in  lat.  2J^^  i%\  Ion.  22^  57'.  The  empire  is  said  to  be 
very  extensive;  and  its  sovereign  more  powerful  than  the  Emperor  of  Morocco:  Af. 
Assoc.  1790,  Q^  p.  %%%i  O.  p.  229. 

t  Edrisi^  p.  14.         I  Hartmaim's  Edrisi^  page  63,  note  (v).         §  Article  Soudan. 
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with  DongoU;  and  here  we  learn  that  Zagua,  is  also  in  the  same  parallel 
widi  it;  consequently,  the  whde  28  joumies  from  Doogola,  may  be  taken 
on  the  same  vnsUrly  bearing;  and  the  result  will  be,  a  distance  of  534  miles ; 
difiering  only  10  from  the  interval  on  the  Map.  Consequently^  the  Matthan 
of  Edrisi  may  be  taken  for  die  capital  of  Bomou,  pointed  out  by  the  above 
authority* 

The  countries  of  Zagua  (or  Zagara)  and  Tagua,  fill  up  the  space  between 
die  kingdom  of  Bornou  and  Nubia.  The  former  appears  to  be  a  small 
pffovince,  perhaps  a  dependency  of  Bornou.  The  situation  of  its  capital  is 
inferred  above,  to  be  eighi  journie«  to  the  e^ist  of  that  of  Bornou. 

Tagua  lies  between  Zagua  and  J>ongola«  and  its  capital  at  13  journies 
firooa  Mattbai^  (p.  15).  Nordiward  it  extends  to  the  tract  of  Al  fTabat^ 
ibe  western  province  of  Upper  Egypt.  Thu^,  iu  position  cannot  be  mis- 
takes. 

The  country  of  Kuku  (tbia  must  not  be  mistaken  &)r  Kauga)  lies  to  die 
II W  of  Tagua;  N£  of  Bornou;  and  joins  on  the  N£  to  Al  Wahat 
Thia  is  an  extensive  country,  bordering  on  the  Desert  of  Ly  bia,  and  par* 
fakes  of  its  nature.  Iti  capital  of  the  same  name  is  situated  at  to  joumies  to 
^  V^rtb  of  Kauga.  It  is  «d$p  14  to  the  €a4twar4  of  Tamalma,  which  k 
i^elf  If  to  die  Mrtbward  of  Matthan*  H^nce  Kuku  may  be  approximated, 
ifY  positioo.    (£;drisi,  page  i3»  et  uq, ) 

A  river  runs  from  N  to  S  by  Kuku,  and  is  received  into  a  lake  at  n 
gnes^t  distance  from  Kuku ;  ppffaap^  the  lake  of  K^g^  •  ^^  the  river  itself 
omy  form  a  part  of  that,  said  u>  run  near  Ai^m^*  of  wl^ch  mMT^  in  the 
sequel. 

Kuar,  or  Kawar,  lies  %q  th^  northwark  of  Kuku  9pd  of  3<^rnou ;  and 
extends  eastward  to  Al  Wa^a;.  It  is  bounded  on  die  north  by  that  ei^tensive 
Pesert  which  separates  Egypt  from  Fezzan;  and  whidi  contains  the  wan^ 
dfrittg  tribe  of  LeUta  or  Levatai  as  also  various  Oaus,  or  fertile  islands; 
amongst  the  rest,  those  of  Angela,  Berdoa,  Seewah,  and  that  which  con- 

^  An^mi  is  a  city  eight  days'  journey  from  Matthan,  six  from  Zagua ;  and  towards 
Nubia  and  the  Niger;  consequently  to  the  S£  of  Matthao ;  and  ^ppwaUly,  not  i«r to 
Ite  nttdthward  of  Kauga.    B<irisft»p«i4. 
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taiaed  the  temple  of  Jupitir  Amman.  This  Desert  I  regard  as  the  proper 
Desert  of  I^ibya  :  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  tribe  of  Lebeta^ 
although  now  found  in  the  interior  of  the  country^  may  not  have  originally 
inhabited  the  sea  coast;  and  that  the  Greeks  denominated  Africa  from 
ibem,*  Thb  was  the  part  of  Africa  the  nearest,  and  fir^t  colonized  by  the 
Greeks ;  arid  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  Adyrmacbida^  and  Nasamones, 
who,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  inhabited  the  coasts^  were  at  a  succeeding 
period,  found  in  the  inloMd  parts  about  Amman  and  Augela. 

The  capital  of  Kuar  is  by  Edrisi  placed  adjacent  to  Fezzan ;  but  there  is 
eidier  some  mistake  in  this,  or  I  do  not  comprehend  the  matter  rightly.  (Ed. 
p.  39^  40.)  Tamalma,  a  city  of  Kuar,  is  only  la  days  from  Matdian  (p.  14.), 
so  that  the  Desert  of  fiilma,  or  Bulma,  must  lie  between  it  and  Fezzan^ 
Mederam  Isa,  another  of  its  cities,  is  said  to  be  only  two  days  from  Zuela, 
or  Zawila,  a  city  of  Feasan :  and  Izer,  a  third  city,  is  placed  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  near  a  large  lake.  Either  then,  these  cities  belong  to 
Fezzan,  and  are  by  mistake  classed  as  belonging  to  Kuar ;  or  they  really 
bdoog,  as  well  as  Tamalraa,  (of  which  there  is  no  doubt)  to  Kuar*  I  am  in- 
dmed  to  the  latter  opinion,  for  the  fcdlowing  reasons.  In  the  catalogue  of 
places,  in  Fezzan  (in  Af.  Assoc.)  there  is  no  mention  either  of  Izer,  Isa^ 
Bulmala,  or  of  a  lake  near  the  former.  But  there  is  a  remarkable  salt  lake 
near  Dumboo,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Bomou,  which  from  its  relative 
position  to  Tamalma,  may  well  be  the  oat  intended  by  Edrisi :  especially 
as  Bulmala,  (p.  40.)  which  may  be  meant  for  fiulma,  occurs  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  The  salt  lakes  of  Dumboo  are  said  to  be  situated  in  the 
Desert  of  Bilma  ;t  which  Desert  appears  to  be  a  prokingation  of  ^  Libyan 
Desert  to  the  S  W. 

•  Mr.  Park  mentions  a  wandering  tribe  named  Lihiy^  whom  he  had  seen  in  his  travels. 
He  compares  them>  in  respect  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life,  to  gifsies. 

f  Prom  the  borders  of  these  lakes,  Kassina  and  other  countries  are  supplied  with  salf, 
by  the  people  of  Agadez,  who  annually  employ  1000  cameU  in  this  commerce.  Af. 
Assoc,  ijsio,  Q^p.  157*  167;  and  O.  p.  256.  251. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  great  9sdt  lake  Qf  Dumboo,  is  the  Cbilmidcs  Pabts 
of  Ptolemy* 
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Zanfara  is  said  by  Labat,  to  be  50  joumies  from  Tombuctoo.*  Leo 
places  it  between  Wangara  and  Zeg^eg;  which  latter^  by  the  same  autbo^- 
rity,  being  to  the  SE  of  Cano  (or  Ganat)  Zanfara  must  necessarily  border 
on  the  N£  of  Ghana;  having  Bomou  on  the  east,  Agadez  and  Kassina 
(which  we  formerly  erroneously  spelt  Casbnab)  on  the  west.  Here  h  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  present  political  division  of  Africa,  Kas- 
sina comprizes  generally  the  provinces  between  Fezzan  and  the  Niger; 
and  that  Zanfara  is  its  eastern  boundary.  Of  course  Ghana,  which  in  the 
15th  century  was  paramount  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  is  now  become  a  pro- 
vince of  Kassina. 

To  the  soutb  of  the  line  between  Ghana  and  Nubia,  very  few  particulars 
are  known  to  Europeans.  The  knowledge  of  Edrisi,  was  limited  to  this  line 
itself:  and  the  only  country  known  to  him  on  the  south  of  the  Niger,  was 
Mellij  which  he  calls  Lamlem.  Nor  did  the  knowledge  of  Leo,  extend  be- 
yond the  countries  contiguous  to  the  south  bank  c^the  Niger;  nor  to  any 
country  west  of  Tombuctoo ;  although  by  mistake,  be  places  Ghana  and 
Melli,  there.  This  may  serve  to  shew,  that  the  people  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Niger,  have  very  litde  communication  with  those,  who  live  beyond  the 
great  belt  of  mountains,  which  runs  across  Africa,  at  about  the  10th  degree. 

Nor  did  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Beaufoy  produce  any  thing  more  than  the 
names  of  certain  of  the  adjacent  countries ;  the  only  one  of  which  that  can  be 
placed^  is  Begarmee  (perhaps  the  Begama  of  Edrisi)  said  to  be  20  joumies  to 
the  SE  of  Bornou,  and  separated  from  it  by  several  small  deserts,  t  It  seems 
to  be  the  country  intended  by  the  Gorham  of  D'Anville. 

Kororofa  and  Guber  are  said  in  Mr.  Beaufoy *s  MSS.  to  lie  to  the  west  of 
Begarmee;  the  latter  bordering  on  Wangara.  Neither  of  these,  can  well  be 
in  a  lower  parallel  than  1 1**  or  la  degrees.  But  Darfoor^  a  country  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  population,  and  apparently  the  farthest  removed  of  any 
that  has  a  communicadon  with  Egypt,  is  pointed  out  to  our  notice  by  Mr. 
Ledyard,  as  has  been  aiready  shewn.J 

•  Labat,  Vol.  iii.  p.  363. 

f  African  Association,  1790;  Q^p.  155;  O.  p.  234.  , 

J  African  Association.    Sec  Lcdyard's  Communications,  in  Af.  Assoc.  1790,  1791. 
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In  the  present  limited  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  interior  of 
Africa^  it  would  be  mis-spending  time  to  attempt  to  follow  Leo»  in  his  detail 
of  provinces  and  nations,  in  the  parts  remote  from  the  immediate  scene  of  our 
discoveries;  or  of  the  routes  communicated  to  the  Association.  But  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  argument  respecting  the  course  of  the  Niger, 
that  I  should  clear  up  some  of  his  errors  r^rding  the  positions  oi  Ghana 
(his  Ginea)  and  MellL 

Leo  says»p.  248, 249,  that  the  merchants  otbis  country  (I  conceive  he  means 
Barbary)call  the  country  in  question,  Gheneoa;  that  its  proper  inhabitants  call 
it  Genni :  but  the  Portugueze,  and  other  Europeans,  Ginea.*  He  says  that  it  is 
situated  to  the  west  of  Tombuctoo,  that  is  between  Tombuctoo  and  Gualata:t 
that  it  has  an  extent  of  several  hundred  miles  along  the  Niger^  even  to  the 
place  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  Again,  says  he,  the  kingdom  of  Melli 
borders  on  Ginea,  southward-,  and  on  the  west,  are  vast  forests,  which  extend 
to  the  sea.  And  finally,  he  places  the  kingdom  ofGago  to  the  east  of  Melli. 

Now  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  space  on  the  west  of  Tom*, 
buctoo  and  Gago,  is  occupied  by  nations,  very  different  from  those  of  Ginea 
(by  which  Ghana  is  to  be  understood)  and  Melli :  as  abo  that  the^ace  as- 
signed by  Leo,  to  Ginea,  is  a  remarkably  dry^  sandy,  country;  being  .either 
adjacent  to,  or  forming  a  part  of  the  Sahara :  whereas  Ginea  is  described 
by  him  to  be  a  tract,  which,  during  the  inundations  of  the  Niger,  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  is  inclosed  like  an  island. 

'  It  is.  however  not  impcobable,  tbat  Leo,  who  it  appears  had  visited  Tom- 
buctoo (but  who  certainly  never  saw  the  Niger,  which  is  about  12  miles 
beyond  it),  might  confojund  the  city  of  Jenne,  which  is  situated  in  a  ^mall 
island  in  the  Niger,  and  to  the  west  of  Tombuctoo,  with  the  kingdom  of 
Ghana  {his  Ginea), on  the  east.:  but  as  to  Melli,  that  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion»  in  respect  of  any  mistake  of  the  like  kind ;  and  could  only  be  placed 
on  the  west  of  Gage,  in  order  that  it  might  preserve  its  southerly  position  in 
respect  of  Ginea.     Thus  one  mistake  seems  to  have  produced  the  other. 

.  ^  .AlHilfeda,  fidrisi,  and  Ibn  Al  Wardi-caU  it  Ghana,  and  Ganah. 

t  Gualata  is  described  by  Leo  10  be  situated  500  miles  from  TMibuctoo  towards 
Nun. 

i 
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The  position  of  Gbsna  (or  Ginny  according  to  Mr.  Matra),  at  40  jounfies 
to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo,  has  been  akeady  detailed,  in  page  lix.  And 
this  is,  no  doubt^  the  Ginea  intended  by  those,  from  whom  Leo  collected  bis 
information  respecting  the  country  itself,  whose  geography  he  has  so  madi 
erred  in. 

The  kingdom  of  MelU  had  been  reported  to  Cadamo^,  when  he  made 
inquiries  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa,  about  the  year  1455.  ^^  ^'^^ 
told  that  Tombuaoo,  (whose  general  position  was  not  ill  described  io  liim, 
at  about  60  journie^  inland  from  Arguin,^)  was  supplied  with  mineral  salt 
from  X^gdzza^  40  joumies  to  the  westward.  That  the  same  salt  mine  sup- 
plied MeUi,  30  journies  beyond  Tombuctoo,  the  sak  passing  through  the 
latter  place,  t  (We  must  here  suppose  that  the  capital  of  Melli,  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  country,  is  meant  as  the  term  of  this  journey).  Hence 
we  should  naturally  look  for  Melli  on  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo,  as  will 
presently  appear,  and  not  on  the  SW,  as  is  expressed  in  Astley.J  No  doubt, 
SE  was  meant:  for  Edrisi  has  a  city  of  the  name  c^Malel,  at  10  journies 
to  the  south  of  Berissa,^  and  12  from  the  city  of  Ghana:  and  this  position 
actually  falls  at  30  joumies  to  the  £SE  of  Tombuctoo;  agveeing  to  the 
distance  reported  by  Cadamosta. 

But  Edrisi  does  not  call  the  country  Melli,  but  LamUm.  Howeter^  h  can 
be  no  other  than  the  Melli  of  Leo,  and  Cadamosta :  for  Edrisi  says  (p.  6  and 
1 1),  that  it  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Ghana  and  Berissa,  and  has  on  the  east 
the  country  of  Wangara  (Vancara),  which  agrees  to  the  tract  in  wbkh  Malel 
is  situated.  Hartmann  supposes,  (p.  39J  with  great  appearance  of  trudi, 
that  Lamlem  is  a  transposition  of  Metti :  and  I  have  met  with  similar  in. 
stances  in  die  translation  of  Arabic  woi^ds  and  numbers.  Thus  Leos  ideas  ^ 
were  evidently  wrong,  respecting  the  situations  of  Ghana  and  Metti ;  which 
lie  to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo,  although  he  places  tbetn  tp  die  W99t 

•  Henras  tpld  that  Hoden  or  Whsdcn>  wm  70  Impm  siMt  pf  Argtttti,  aM  Tfpmu 
six  joumies  from  Hoden.  Tombuctoo  was  40  days  from  thence.  Astley^  Vol.  i.  p.  20> 
»^  577'  579*  t  Astley*  Vol.  L  p.  $7^.  Some  Rematte  on  ^  Salt  Moss  are 

tdded^  at  the  end  of  this  chaq>ter.  {  I^.  Vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

S  Berbsa  is  12  jouroics  west  of  Ghana.    Edrbi. 
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The  place  of  MelH  k  ocoipied*  in  his  deicripik>a,  by  Guber  (which  Mr. 
Beaofoy  fearcii,  was  to  the  sottth  of  Wangara) ;  wfailat  that  of  Ghana  Ffpaai^ 
unoccupied;  unless  we  suppoae  it  to  be  included  in  the  empire  of  Torn- 
buctoo,  which  b  iroplted  (p.  »54)>  when  he  spcaka  of  Wangara  (Giiai^ra) 
as  being  troubled  on  the  west  by  the  King  of  Tombuctoo,  and  on  the  eofit  by 
him  of  Bomou :  and  as  he  also  speaks  of  Tombuctoo  as  the  largest  empire 
in  Nigritia,  (p,  4.) 

In  the  position  of  Wangara,*  he  is  right;  for  it  lies  between  Zanfara,  and 
Bomou :  hat  he  seeffns  not  to  have  known  that  it  was  intersected  by  the 
Niger,  and  formed  of  its  alluvions,  as  Edrisi  points  out  to  us.t  But  Leo 
feamt  one  importam  particular  as  a  merchant,  that  the  toutbern  quarter  of 
it,  produced  gold^  in  abundance.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  qpeak  more 
fully  of  this  country,  when  the  caune  of  the  Niger  comes  under  considera- 
tion, it  win  be  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  it,  in  this  place. 

Kassina  is  removed  by  Leo,  from  the  bankt  of  the  Niger,  its  proper 
sitisaQon,  far  inlands  to  the  east  of  Cano,  or  Ganpt,;{;  (p.  253.)  This  u  ano- 
ther priiof  of  hb  writing  from  hearsay*  Kassina  is  not  heard  of,  in  Edrisi ; 
it  no  doubt  was  included  in  Ghana,  at  that  day. 

Leo  is  sila^t  respecting  Tokrur  or  Tekrur.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  metropolis  of  the  great  central  empire  of  Africa,  in  the  time  of  Edrisi 
and  Abtdfeda;  and  must  have  existed  in  later  tiroes;  as  the  Tukorol,  to 
whose  prince  the  Portugucze  sent  an  ambassador  about  the  year  i493>  may 
be  taken  for  the  same  place.  It  may,  however,  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  empire  of  Tombuctoo,  which  was  founded  after  the  time  of  Edrisi,  and 
before  the  dsoe  of  Leo's  writing.  But  as  the  city  of  Tombuctoo  gave  name 
to  the  empire,  ft>  might  Tokrur;  and  this  latter  may  have  fallen  so  much 
to  decay,  as  10  be  little  known  in  the  present  times :  and  this  may  account 
for  Mr.  Park's  not  being  able  to  learn  any  tidings  of  it.  And  finally,  as  Leo 
hod  not  heard  of  Houssa,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  a  city  of  a  yet  later 

*  Guangara,  (Leo.)  f  Pages  11,  and  12. 

X  It  Ufs  Do  the  SSW  of  AgsAtz.  Af«  Ass.  Q;,  p.  ^^i ;  O.  p.  326.  M.  O'AnviUe  mis- 
look  the  Cano^hpii  (p.  255.)  situated  at  500  miles  from  the  Niger,  for  Ghana.  But 
the  Gamat  of  our  Map>  in  the  road  from  Fezzan  to  Agadez,  must  be  vacant. 
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date;  and  which  may  possibly  have  superseded  Toknir.  Such  a  fluctuation 
of  names,  serves  as  much  to  confound  geographers  in  the  political  division 
of  Africa,  as  the  various  opinions  of  those  who  have  written  on  die  physical 
geography,  do,  respecting  the  relative  position  of  places,  and  the  courses  of 
its  rivers. 


Remarks  on  tbe  Positions  ofibe  Salt  Mines  in  the  Great  Desert. 

Edrisi  understood  that  all  the  salt  consumed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Nigritia 
(particularly  along  the  course  of  the  Niger),  was  brought  from  l7/i7,  situated 
at  16  joumies  to  the  westward  of  Sala,  and  erroneously  supposed  by  him  to 
be  an  island,  situated  in  the  ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.*  But  by  the 
situation,  one  would  suppose  that  the  salt  mines  oi  Aroan,  10  joumies  to 
the  NNW  of  Tombuctoo,  and  in  the  road  to  Morocco,  were  meant;  and 
from  whence  Tombuctoo  is  at  present  supplied.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess 
how  an  inland  salt  mine  should  have  been  mistaken  for  an  island,  in  the 
ocean :  but  it  is  certain  that  both  Edrisi  and  Abulfeda,  supposed  the  Niger 
to  discharge  itself  into  the  sea,  near  the  meridian  of  Tombuctoo.  Ibn  Al 
Wardit  speaks  of  Oulili  as  the  principal  city  of  Soudan  (or  Nigritia), 
situated  on  the  sea  coast^  and  having  extensive  salt  works,  from  which  salt 
was  carried  to  the  other  states  of  Nigritia. 

Mr.  Park  mentions  the  city  of  Walet,  capital  of  Beeroo,  which  may 
perhaps  be  the  Oulili  intended  by  Ibn  Al  Wardi;;|;  but  it  has  no  salt  pits; 
for  the  inhabitants  fetch  salt  from  Shingarin,  six  journies  to  the  northward 
of  it:$  and  Walet  is  more  than  24  joumies  from  Sala,  instead  of  169  as 
stated  by  Edrisi. 

Cadamosu  and  Leo,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after  Edrisi,  jj  say, 
that  the  people  of  Tombuctoo  had  their  salt  from  Tegaxxa^  40  joumies  to 

•  Edrisi,  p.  7,  f  Hartmann's  Edrisi,  p.  29.  J  Oaliti,  Oualet? 

f  Mr.  Park*s  MSS.  H  Edrisi  wrote  in  the  12th  century ;  Cadamosta  in  the  isth, 

and  Leo  in  the  i6tb. 
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the  westward  of  that  city ;  and  that  the  salt  was  carried  so  far  to  the  east  as 
Melli,  which  is  opposite  to  Kassina.  By  Tegazza,  Tisbeet^*  the  salt  mine 
of  Jarra  seems  to  have  been  meant;  but  is  far  short  of  40  journies  from 
Tombuctoo.  Now,  if  in  the  12th  century,  salt  was  procurable  so  near  to 
Tombuctoo  as  Aroan,  or  Shingarin  (the  salt  pits  of  Walet),  why  should 
they  have  fetched  it  from  a  place  30  or  40  days  distant,  in  the  15th  and 
16th?  This  requires  explanation:  for  Edrisi  states  very  particularly  that 
salt  was  carried  from  Ulil  in  boats  along  the  Niger,  and  distributed  amongst 
the  nations  on  its  banks,  from  Sala  to  Kauga !  t 

Mr.  Beaufoy,  quoted  as  above,  says,  +  that  there  is  a  salt  lake^  or  lakes, 
in  Bomou ;  from  whence  Agadez,  Kassina,  and  certain^  states  on  the  south 
of  the  Niger,  are  supplied.  This  at  least  implies  that  diere  are  no  salt  mines 
in  the  Desert,  in  the  quarter  east  oi  Tombuctoo, 

•  Mr.  Park's  M5S.  f  Edrisi>  p.  7.  '  t  African  Association,  1790;  Q^p.  157* 
167 ;  and  O.  p.  236;,  251. 
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CHAPTER    VI- 


The  Subject  continued^^Course  of  the  River  JStiger,  at  large — has  no  Com- 
munication  with  the  Nile — Ptolemy's  Description  of  it  consistent. 

X  HE  course  of  the  Niger  (or  Joliba)  as  we  have  seen,  is  establiiied,  by 
ocular  demoiistration,  as  hx  as  5W/a;  and  may^  I  conceive,  be  admiUedj 
as  far  as  HousMf,  about  4po  miles.  &rther  to  the  east,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  information  collected  by  Mr«  Park;  since  it  agrees  with  the  ideas  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Beaufoy,  by  ^P  infe^igcnt  Moorish  merchant^  who  had 
navigated  the  river :  and  as  it  agrees  no  less  with  the  report  of  Mr.  Magrah, 
obtained  from  Moorish  mercbancs  at  Tunis :  and  of  Major  Ho^ghtoh  from 
Bambouk.*  Thus,  the  first  700  G.  miles  of  its  course  arc /fbm  West  to 
East;  or  rather  from  WSW  to  ENE.  There  remains  then,  a  space  of 
more  than  double  that  distance,  between  Houssa  and  the  nearest  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile,  near  Dongola :  and  yet  more,  to  the  known  parts  of  the 
White  river,  or  Abiad,  the  SW  branch  of  the  Nile. 

I  shall  divide  the  matter  respecting  the  course  of  this  river,  into  three 
heads.  1.  Respecting  the  continuity  of  its  waters,  from  Houssa  on  the  west, 
to  Wangara  on  the  east;-  without  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  stream. 
2.  Respecting  the  positive  direction  of  the  stream.  And,  3,  concerning  its 
termination. 

1.  Respecting  the  Continuity  of  its  Waters. 

Edrisi  gives  the  most  positive  information  concerning  the  course  of  the 
Niger,  or  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  from  east  to  west ;  deriving  it  from  the  same 
lake  through  which  the  Egyptian  Nile  passes ;  and  describing  it  to  terminate 
at  16  journies  west  of  Sala  (that  is,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  position  occu- 
pied  by  Tombuctoo);  and  near  the  supposed  island  of  Ulil  before  men« 
tioned.*    He  thus  cuts  off  about  1000  miles  of  the  breadth  of  Africa.    This 

•  Page  7  of  Edrisi* 


vas  an  error  commoa  to  all  the  anciem  geographers^  as  w^eU  fk$  to  those  of 
Arabia :  for  Ptolemy  places  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river  only  two  de- 
grees more  to  the  west^  than  Edrisi  does  that  of  the  Niger. 

Abulfeda  believed,  with  Edrisi^  that  the  Niger  had  a  common  source  with 
the  Nile,  and  ran  westward  * 

It  is  certain,  that  these  op/VuM^mish  no  proofs  of  comintiity  of  oDurse : 
but  it  may  be  supposed  i^at  tbdre  was  some  ibundation  for  them ;  e^dally 
as  Edrisi  says,  diat  salt  was  carriad  upon  the  Niger  in  boots  from  the  islandof 
Uli>,  and  distributed  to  tbe  people  on  ks  banks,  from  Sala  to  Wangaia^  and 
Kauga.t 

Mr.  Matra  was  xc\AX  that  ftom  Kabra,  tbe  port  of  Tomboctoo,  ^^ people 
sometimes  travelled  almg  tbe  river  the  space  <X  40  days^  to  Ginny  (Ghana) 
a  large  city;"  &c. 

The  Moorish  merchant,  with  whom  Mr.  Beaufoy  conversed,  and  whom 
he  speaks  of  as  a  clear  amd  intetligem  man,  says,  *^  lAiat  tbe  country  of 
Guinea  or  Girmy,  is  on  tbe  same^  river  wiih  Moussa.*"  {Mr.  Beaufoy's 
MSS.) 

Edrisi,  besides  mentioning  the  dues  of  Sala,  Tokrur,  Befitia,  Ghana,  and 
Ghanara,  all  of  which  he  say^  are  situated  4m  the  Niger,  mnarks  that  the 
c&untry  qf  Wangara^  to  which  Giianara  beiongs,  is  surromuM  by  that 
rivcr,5as  h  would  appear  by  means  of  a '^ubdivfsidn  of  its  waters;  for 
Gatterer  says,  that  Ghanara,  one  of  its  cities,  stands  on  ^  western  arm  of 
the  Guin,  ||  by  which  name  he  menmnsibe  Niger ;  of  which  more  preaendy. 
Now,  as  Wangara  extends,  according  to  Edrisi,  300  Arabic  miles  along 
die  rirer,'^  this  extent,  together  wkh  the  distance  of  Wangava  from  Ghana^ 
eight  jourmes,tt  or  152  miles,  makes  up  496  G.  miles  of  the  course  of  thta 
river,  eastward  from  Ghana ;  which  being  itself  500  miles  east  of  Houssa^ 
diere  wiU  be  969  miles  in  direet  distance,  traced  eastward  of  Hoossa :  or 
on  the  vhde,  as  Houssa  is  700  miles  below  the  source,  about  1670  G. 

^  AtiiAtiCfuimi.  f  Bdri^>page7  t  Mr. Beaafby's  M68. 

%   £drisi»  p.  7*  1 1.  and  la.  ||  Hatmann's  Edrisi,  p.  48.  notes. 

••  Edrisi,  p.  11.  ff  lb.  p.  ij. 
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miles  of  water-course  from  the  bead  of  the  Niger,  above  Manding,  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Wangarat 

In  addition  to  these  authorities^  I  may  state  from  Lco^  thdt  the  people  of 
Tombuctoo  convey  iheir  merchandize*  in  boats  (or  rather  canoes)  to  Ginea, 
by  the  Niger :  and  that  at  Kabra  they  embark  for  MeUi,  also.  But  it  is  proper 
to  be  noticed,  that  he  says  (p.  £49),  that  this  commilnic^on  with  Ginea 
talces  place  in  the  rainy  season  only  (July,  August,  September),  which  would 
imply  a  deficiency  of  water  for  navigation,  at  other  seasons.*  Leo,  how- 
ever, certainly  never  saw  the  Niger,  althou^  be  setros  to  report  himself  an 
eye-witness  of  many  particulars  relating  to  it.  His  intelligence  is  therefore 
often  to  be  suspected ;  though  it  has  probably  happc^ned,  that  being  regarded 
as  an  original  author,  instead  of  a  compiler,  he  has  given  weight  to  the 
systems  of  Edrisi  and  Abulfeda,  respecting  the  course  of  the  Niger. 

Gatterer,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  calls  the  Niger,  Guin,  as  well  at  Tok- 
rar  and  Ghana,  as  at  Wangara.t  Now  we  learn  from  Mr.  Park,  that  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Niger,  above  Tombuctoo,  passes  by  the  town  of 
Jinbala,  and  collect  also  from  Labat,  that  it  is  named  the  river  ofOuin: 
and  here  we  have  the  same  name  extended  even  to  Wangara;  a  presump* 
tive  proof  of  the  prolongatiion  of  the  aame  riveri 

Edrisi  speaks  of  the.  same  Niger,  or  Nile  of  the  Negroes, j;  also,  at 
Kauga,  10  journies  to  the  east  .pf.  Wangara;  from  which  we  collect  that 
lie  must  have  suqpposed,  that  this  emanation  of  the  Egyptian  Nile  (as  he 
supposed  it  to  be)  first  ran  to  the  north,  and  then  turned  to  the  west, 
trhrotigh  Nigritia.  And  if  any  .consequence  can  be  deduced  from  his  a^ccount 
pf  the  conveyance  of  salt,  along  jthe  Niger  to  Kauga,  where  die  cautogue 
c^  places  supplied,  ends,  we  should  conclude  that  he  supposed  the  navigable 
part  of  the  river,  ended  at  Kauga. 

Although  thece  can  be  no  question  that  a  river  named  NiU  (or  rather 
Neel\  passes  through  the  quarter  of  Kauga,  Angimi,  &c  since  Edrisi, 

*  If  this  report  of  Leo  has  zny  pariicular  meaning,  and  as  the  river  in  question  carries 
a  great  body  of  water  at  all  seasons^  one  must  suppose  that  there  zre/alis  or  rapids,  in 
ihe  river,  when  in  its  low  state.    Time  may  discover.  ,  j    . 

j-  Harunaan,  p.  32,  ^,  51.  X  Edrisi,  p.  7,  and  13. 
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AbiilfecUi  and  Leo,  speak  of  it,  yet  it  would  be  advancing  too  far  within  die 
region  of  conjecture,  in  this  place,  to  auempt  to  decide  whether  it  has  any 
commiinicatbn  widi  the  western  waters*  I  shall  therefore  reserve  this  dis« 
cussioo  till  the  last;  that  it  may  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight  in  the 
decision  of  the  great  question  concerning  the  continuity  anddii^ecuon  of  the 
Niger.  Having  therefore,  as  I  conceive,  established  the  fact  of  a  tcntimta^ 
Hon  of  the  waters  from  Manding  to  Wangara,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  in- 
quire into  the  authoriues  for  the  direction  of  the  stream. 

2.  The  Direction  of  the  Course  of  the  Niger. 

Ocular  demonstration  has  shewn,  that,  its  course  is  to  the  eastward,  as  far 
as  Silla:  and  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  continues  the 
same  course  to  Houssa,  400  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  even  if  the  infor- 
mation communicated  to  Mr.  Park,  could  be  doubted.  For  the  Moorish 
merchant  before  quoted,  tpld  Mr.  Beaufoy,  that  he  had  himself  descended 
the  Joliba,  from  Kabra  to  Houssa,  although  he  had  forgot  the  exact  number 
of  days  employed  in  the  navigation;  and  whether  it  was  8  or  10  days, 
(Mr.  Park  was  told  ii).  But  one  circumstance  dwelt  on  his  mind;  which 
was,  that  '*  by  the  favour  of  a  brisk  wind,  they  returned  to  Kabra,  against 
the  stream,  in  as  short  an  interval  as  they  went  down.'*  (This  is  no  new  fact 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  inland  navigations,  even  of  the  natural 
kind.) 

The  same  Moor  added,  "  that  bom  Houssa,  going  still  with  the  stream, 
boats  went  to  Jinnee  *  and  Ghinea ;  near  the  latter  of  which  was  the  sea^ 
into  which  the  Neel  (or  Niger)  discharged  itself."  That  this  Ghinea  lies  to 
the  eastward  of  Houssa  and  Tombuctoo,  has  been  aheady  shewn;  and  that 
at  the  distance  of  40  land  j6umies. 

Edrisi  says  that  the  navigation  from  Ghana  to  Tirka  (which  latter  is  in  the 
way  to  Wangara,  admitted  by  the  same  authority  to  Ke  to  the  east  of  Ghanat) 

•  It  k  certain  that  one  city  of  Jinne  or  Jinnee  stands  above  Toaibuctoo  and  Houssa. 
t  Edrisi,  p.  9,  i»>  and  ii, 
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is  with  the  stream  of  the  Niger :  ♦  and  if  this  be  true,  it  ought  unquestionably 
to  have  the  same  direction  all  the  way  from  Houssa. 

To  these  notices,  of  which  the  most  full  and  positive,  is  that  of  an  intelligent 
person  who  had  visited  the  spot ;  are  to  be  opposed  the  reports  of  Edrisi  and  , 
Abulfeda^  who  wrote  at  a  distknce^  and  from  the  information  of  others.  As  to 
Leo>  although  his  declaration  is  in  favour  of  the  two  Arabian  geographers, 
yet  his  authority  loses  all  its  weight^by  his  saying  that  the  river  runs  to  the  west^ 
by  Tombuctoo ;  a  fact  which,  I  presume,  no  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  con- 
tend for.  And  it  will  be  found,  that  his  descriptions  do  most  completely  do 
away  his  declaration  :  so  that  his  testimony  is  turned  against  himself  by  the 
very  context.  For  after  saying  that  it  runs  towards  the  kingdoms  of  Ginea 
and  Melli,  he  says  also  that  they  lie  to  the  west,  in  respect  of  Tombuctoo. 
Now  the  contrary  has  already  been  made  apparent,  in  page  Ixv,  et  seq. ;  so 
that  in  fact,  Leo's  descriptions  go  rather  to  prove,  that  the  course  of  the 
Niger  is  to  the  east^  than  to  the  west.  But  after  all,  his  descriptions  are  the 
result  of  hearssy,  rather  than  of  observation :  and  it  is  plain,  that  his  idea  of 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  was  regulated  by  the  supposed  situation  of  the 
countries  it  ran  through.  Nor  had  he  in  his  mind  the  coast  of  Guinea,  ac- 
cording to  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  when  he  spoke  of  the  country  of 
Ginea  :  for  in  his  description  of  Nigritia  he  says,  that  the  sea  on  the  soutb, 
was  unknown  t  to  him.  Thus  the  testimonies  appear  to  be  clearly  in  favour 
of  an  easterly  course  of  the  Niger  from  Houssa  to  Wangara.  I  next  pro- 
ceed to  the  question  respecting  its  termination^ 


3..   Concerning  the  Terminatum  of  the  Niger. 

Mr.  Beaufoy's  Moor  farther  says,  that  **  below  Gbinea^  is  the  sea^  into 
which  the  river  of  Tombuctoo  disembogues  itself."  This  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  the  prevailing  idea  at  Houssa  andTombuaoo,,at  which  places 

*-  Sionita,  p.  12,  translates  the  passage  thus :  «<  V^a  cur  sum  NiH  comUante.**   Andi 
Hartmann,  p.  51,  "  Nilum  sequere,^' 

D'Hcrbclot  understood-the  same  thtng^ ;  article  Kankar a*  f  Lto/p.2. 
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be  bad  resided,  altogether,  about  12  years.  By  the  word  sea,  it  is  well 
known,  the  Arabs  mean  to  express  a  lake  also ;  (and  even  sometimes  a  riven) 
Edrisi  and  others  describe  large  'lakes  in  Ghana  and  Wangara«*  -  And 
when  Leo  says  that  the  Niger  falls  into  the  sta  which  borders  onGinea,  it- 
is  not  improbable  that  the  lakes  of  Ghana  and  Wangara  are  meant ;  and 
that  he  was  utider  the  same  mistake  6^r^/in  supposing  Ginea  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  as  in  what  relates  to  tl^  position  of  Ginea  itsdf. 
In  other  words^that  hearing  from  the  nadves^  that  the  Niger  expanded  itself 
into  Jakes  bel&w  Obana  (or  Ginea)^  he  supposed  the  western  ocean  to  be 
meant.  For  it  appears  (p«  2.)  that  be  iad  beard^^x  the  Niger  had  its  source 
in  the  mountains  on  the  west;  and  running  thence  to  the  east,  expanded 
itself  finally  into  a  vast  lake:  but  misled  by  ^e  supposed  situation  of  Ginea 
and  Mdli,  he  disregarded  the  information* 

^e  also  describes  Ginea  to  be  a  country  annually  overflowed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Niger,  but  omits  to  say  the  same  of  Wangara,  to  which 
the  description  more  particularly  applies.  It  may  be,  that  as  Wangara  in 
more  early  times  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Ghana  (or  Ginea),  his  ideas 
might  have  been  collected  from  some  history  of  those  times.  I  therefore 
consider  his  description  of  Ginea  (p«  248),  to  include  both  Ghana  and 
Wangara. 

£drisi  describes  three  large /r^5&  water  lakes  in  Wangara,  and  one  in 
Ghana.t  The  description  of  Wangara  Sippears  to  be  that  of  an  alluvial 
couhtry,  environed  and  intersected  by  the  branches  of  the  Niger,  and  an- 
nually overflowed  in  August.  Perhaps  August  was  the  time  of  the  highest' 
flood :  for  Leo  says  that  Ginea  (apply  this  to  Wangara,  also)  is  overflowed 
in  July,  August,  and  September;  which  ^$  indeed  the  season  of  swelling  of 
the  rivers  of  the  tropical  regions,  generally.^ 

From  tliis  description  may  be  inferred  the  very  iow  level  qF  the  countries 
of  Ghana  and  Wangara  ^  which  level  or  hollow  forms  <^  ceceptade  for  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Nigar,xollecied  <hiring  the  cainy  season:  §  and  wkoae 

•  £drisi>  p.  10,  12,  15.  f  See  Edrisi,  p.  10,  11,  I2»  15. 

t  lb.  p.  II,  et  seq.  Hartmaim,  p.  4.7, -et  seq. 

§  And  that  probably,  not  only  for  the  western  waters  alone>  but  for  the  eastern  also. 

ka 
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permahint  lakes,  apparently  form  receptacles  for  its  waters,  daring  the  dry 
season  also.  The  county  of  Wangara  alone,  is  said  by  Edrid  and  Itn  Al 
Wardi  to  have  an  extent  of  300  miles  by  150  (/.  e.  Arabic  mUes,  of  56^  to 
a  degree);  and  £dri&i*s  statement  of  the  distances  through  it,  proves  that  its 
lengtb  lies  in  the  same  direction  with  the  course  of  the  Niger ;  that  is,  from 
Wist  to  east*  iNow  I  have  no  kind  of  difficulty  in  supposix^that  any  river 
nay  be  evaporated,  provided  it  is  spi^d  out  to  a  sufficient  extent  of  sar&ce : 
and  it  may  be  that  the  kvel,  or  hollow,  of  Wangara  acid  pari  of  Ghana,  may 
present  an  extent  of  surface  sufficient  to  produce  this  cffect^t  And  hence 
these  countries  must  be  regarded  as  the  sink  of  North  Africa,  at  all  seaaoos* 
No  doubt  the  iidiabitants  are  am|^  repaid  by  the  fertility  produced  by  the 
deposition  of  the  waters :  but  besides  this»  in  the  southern  quarter  of  Wan- 
gara, they  collect  an  incredible  quantity  of  gold  sand,  after  the  waters  are 
gone  off,  which  is  carefully  sought  after,  as  soon  ais  the  rivers  regain  their 
beds.  J 

It  may  b^  proper  to  observe,  that,  according  to  the  estimation  which  we 
ought  to  make,  of  the  quantity  of  water  collected  into  the  Niger>  it  ought  not 
to  bear  a  proportion  to  that,  collected  into  the  great  tropical  rivers  of  Asia ; 
since  it  receive  nq  branches,  but  on  one  side.  Of  course,  it  does  not  drain 
so  great  a  surface  of  country,  as  those  which  receive  them  on  both  sides* 
Moreover  it  drains  only  the  tract  situated  to  leeward  of  the  great  chain  of 
mountains,  wbiph  exposes  the  main,  body  of  the  clouds ;  so  that  more  water 
is  discharged  by  the  south,  by  the  rivers  of  the  Ck)ast  of  Guinea,  than  by  the 
inland  rivers;  or  by  those  of  Senegal  and  Gambia. 

*  Rfier  t«  Bc|risi>  p»  la,  and  1} ;  aod  to  page  Ix  above. 

f  There  are  many  instances  of  thisi  kind.  In  particular  the  Hindmend,  or  Heermund, 
arery  considerable  river  of  Sigistan,  terminates  in  the  lake  of  Zurrah  (Aria  Palus}. 
The  lake  is  about  100  miles  long,  and  20  broad,  at  the  widest  part ;  and  is  said  to  hcfreslK 
The  country  it  flows  thnn^h,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  alluvial  tracts*  at  the 
mmA^  of  great  rimers ;  as  Egfpt,  Bengal,  &c.  and  is  environed  by  mountains.  This  was 
the  celebrated  tract  which  is  said  to  have  formed  the  appanage  of  Rustum ;  and  whose  in- 
habitants, from  the  relief  they  afibrded  to  Cyrus,  were  named  Euergeta  by  Alexander* 

^  EUIrisiy  p.  12,    D'Hcrbelot,  article  Vankara. 
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Ben  Alt  reported  to  Mn  Beaiifi[^9  that ''  it  was  belieyed,  that  tbt  Tom* 
fcuctoo  river  terminated  \xi  a  lake  in  the  Dcicrt/' 

On  tfaewbole^  it  can  acarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Joliba  or  Niger  termi- 
nates in  lakes,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  Africa ;  and  those  lakes  seem  to  be 
situated  in  Wangara  and  Gbi^na.  That  it  does  not  form  the  upper  part  of 
the  Egyptian  Nfle^  may  be  collected  from  two  circumsunces:  first,  the  great 
diffhreiuce  of  level  that  must  necessarily  exists  between  the  Niger  and  die 
Nile,  admittii^  that  the  Niger  reached  the  country  of  Abyssinia.  For  by 
dial  tim^j  it  would  have  run  at  least  2300  G.  miles,  in  a  direct  line;  and 
near  aooo^  after  it  had  descended  to  the  level  of  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert* 
And  the  Nile^  at  the  point  where  the  White  River  (which,  alone  can  be  taken, 
for  the  Niger,  if  the  idea  c^  a  junction  be  admitted)  falls  in,  has  more  than 
a  thousand  such  miles  to  run,  before  it  readies  ahe  sea;  and  has  moreover 
two  or  more  cataracts  to  descend^  in  its  way.  Besides,  Abyssinia  is  post* 
tively  divery  elevated  tract.  Mr.  Bruce,  (Vol.  iiL  p.  64a.)  inferred  from 
his  barometer,  that  the  level  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  in  Gojam,  was  more 
than  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  and  this^  is  repeated  in  pages 
65a,  and  712 ;  where  he  says  ^^  fully*'  two  miles. 

Again,  in  p.  719,  he  says,  that  the  fiat  country  of  Sennar  is  more  than  a 
mile  lower  than  the  high  country  of  Abyssinia,  from  whence  (says  he)  the 
Nile  runs  with  *'  Uttle  descent'*  \x\\o  £^pt»  Hence,  the  country  of  Sennar, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  White  River,  of  course,  may  be  reckoned  about  a 
mile,  above  the  kvel  of  the  sea*  It  may  however  be  asked,  bow  this  agrees 
with  the  idea  of  an  easy  descent  ?* 

The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the  Niger  throt^out  the  tract  of  Nigri* 
tia,  in  common  with  all  the  rivers  of  that  region,  swells  with  the  periodical 
rains,  and  is  at  its  highest  pitchy  when  the  Nile  is  under  die  like  circum- 
stances in  Egypt.  Now,  considering  how  long  a  time  it  would  require,  for 
the  waters  of  Nigritia  to  reach  Egypt,  the  effect  ought  surely  to  be,  that 

•  Mr.  Bruce  mentions  eight  cataracts  of  the  Nik;  of  which*  two  only  are  btiew  Sen* 
nar.  ( VoL  iii.  p.  644,  et  seq.)  M.  D'AnyiUes  marks  ibree  within  the  same  space.  The 
principal  cataracts  are  those  formed  by  the  abrupt  descent  from  the  upper  lerel  of  Gcjam. 
to  the  Mivmediati  one  of  Sennar ;  one  of  them  being  280  feet.    (See  page  647.) 
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instead  df  ^hat  happens^  at  present^  the  Nile  ought  to  be  kept  up  to  nearly  its 
highest  pitch,  a  very  long  time  after  the  Niger. 

Nor  can  1  believe  with  P.  Sicard  and  M.  D'Anville,  that  the  waters  of 
ICauga  and  Bomou  communicate  with  the  river  of  Egypt.  P.  Sicard,  it 
appears,  had  learnt  from  a  native  of  Bomou,  that  the  river  which  passed  the 
capital  of  bis  country,  communicated  with  the  Ni/^,  during  the  time  of  the  in- 
undation,  by  the  medium  of  the  Babr  Axrac,  or  Bkie  River.*  M.  D'Anville 
supposed  this  Nile  to  be  meant  for  the  river  of  Egypt-;  and  the  communi- 
cation to  be  effected  by  the  medium  of  Ae  lake  of  Kauga ;  and  that  it  flowed 
into  the  White  River  opposite  Sennar.  But  the  space  of  several  hundred 
miles,  which  intervenes  between  this  lake  and  the  White  River,  is  very  un- 
favourable to  such  an  opinion;  even  if^htJeveh  could  be  supposed  to 
allow  it.  .  I  rather  conceive,  (hat  Sicard,  not  aware  of  the  extensive  ap^ica- 
tion  of  the  term  Neel,  or  Nile  (which  in  Africa  seems  to  mean  any  great 
river), concluded  that  the  river  of  Egypt  alone,  could  be  intended;  whereas, 
I'iiave  no  doubt  but  that  the  river  which -passes  near  Kauga  and  Angimi, 
was  meant:  (nomatter  whether  it  joins  the  Niger,  or  otherwise;)  forEdrisi 
says,  that  Angimi,  in  Kanem;  situated  near  the  borders  of  Nubia,  is  only 
three  journies  from  the  Nile  (implied  to  be  that  of  the  Negroes^ih^i  is,  the 
Nigeryi"  But  Angimi  must  be  more  than  20  journies  to  the  westward  of 
Dongola,  situated  on  <he  Egyptian  Nile;  for  Zagua  is  20  journies  from 
Dongola  to  the  west^"^  and  Angimi  6  from  Zagua,  ^  in  a  direction,  which 
at  least,  increases  the  distance.  Besides,  a  river  of  the  name  of  Nile,  or 
Neel^  passes  by  Kauga,||  which  is  30  days  to  the  south-westward  of  Don-, 
gola:  and  apparently  about  six  from  Angimi.  Doubtless,  this  is  the  Nile 
intended  by  the  informant  of  P.  Sicard  t  and  can  have  no  relation  to  the 
Egyptian  Nile,  otherwise  than  -in  name. 

*  Mem.  Acad.  Inscrip.  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  67.  Azrac,  or  blue,  \^  a  term  applied  to  certain 
rivej  s«  by  the  Arabs»  as  Melas,  or  black,  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  applied  in  Abyssinia  to  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  seemingly  in  contradistinction  to  the  Babr  Abiad,  or  Wlnte 
River ;  whose  waters  are  muddy,  whilst  those  of  the  other  are  remarkably  clear, 

f  Edrisl,  p.  14.  t  Abulfeda,  article  Soudan.  (  Edrisi,  p.'i4. 

Jl  Edrisi^.p*  7. 
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But  in  the  notices  respecting  the  western  course  of  a  river,  or  rivers^ 
from  the  confines  of  Nubia,  fiomou,  Sec.  I  think  I  perceive  abundant 
reason  for  belief^  that  such  a  course  of  waters  does  really  exist;  although 
perhaps,  not  exactly  in  the  mode  described.*  There  are  notices  of  a  con- 
siderable river  in  Bomou  (or  Kanem)  caHed  the  Wad*al-Gazel,  or  Riverof 
the  Antelopes,  said  to  join  the  Nile  during  the  time  of  the  inundations :  t 
of  another  at  Kuku,  more  to  the  north,  said  to  take  its  course  southward^ 
to  the  Nile.;};  Also,  of  a  Nile  near  Angimi  and  Kauga,  before  spoken  of. 
And  finally,  £drisi§  says,  that  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  issuing  bota 
the  great  lake  at  Tumi,  in  tl^  south,  forms  the  head  of  the  Niger,  or  Nik 
of  the  Negroes.|| 

Here  it  is  well  worth  remarking,  that  Ptolemy  describes  a  branch  spring- 
ing from  the  S£  about  the  parallel  of  io%  and  amongst  the  Nubi,  which 
branch  flows  into  the  G/r,  a  river  distinct  from  the  Niger,  and  appearing  to 
answer  to  the  river  of  Bomou^  &c.  This  accords  exacdy  with  Edrisi's  idlea ; . 
only  that  it  does  not  flow  firom  the  same  lake  as  the  Nile,  separated  from  it 
only  by  a  mountain.  But  M.  D'Anville,  in  my  idea,  int^prets  very  £aurly 
^  scope  of  the  intelligence  furnished  by  Edrisi,  by  supposing  that  the 
sources  of  the  two  rivers  (or  -the  courses  of  them)  were  separated  only  by  a. 
ridge  of  mountains.** 

X-eo  says,  tfiat  the  head  of  the  Niger  is  within- 1 20  miles  of  the  country  of 
Bomou,  and  in  the  Desert  of  Seu  :tt  but  these  notices  must  be  regarded  as 
extremely  vague. 

Certain  it  is,  diat  if  the  eastern  waters*  of  Nigritia^  do  not  run  into  the 

*  I. am  aware  that  Mr.  fieaufoy  was  told  that  the  river  of  Bomou  runs  to  the  NW, 
into  theDesert  of  Bilma.   [Af.  Assoc.  Q^  p.  142  :  O,  215.] 
f  D*Anville,  Mem.  Inscrip.  Vol.  xxvu  p.  67. 

I  Edrisi,  p.  13.  f  lb.  p.  16^ 

II  It  appears  that  a  report  of  the  same  kind  was  communicated  to  Mr.  B^aufoy; 
namely,  that  a  branch  o^  the  Egyptian  Nile  runs  into  the  Desert  of  Bikna.  (Af.  Assoc. 
Q^p.  i|8:  O.  p.^09,)  There.does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Nile  sends  forth  any  branch  above  Egypt.  All  the  iiotices  of  this  kind 
may  with  more  probability,  be  referred  to  a  communication  with  the  waters  of  Kaugtf^-, 

•♦'Mem,  Inscrip,  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  66..  ft  ^^&  ^*  ^SS^ 
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Nile  (of  which,  in  our  idea,  there  does  not  appear  a  shadow  of  jMrobability) 
they  must  eidier  be  evaporated  in  lakes,  or  lost  in  sands.  The  lake  of 
Kauga  offers  itself  in  a  position  very  convenient  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
river  uken  by  Edrisi  for  the  Niger,  is  actually  said  to  pass  near  it.  It  has 
.  also  been  shewn,  that  in  the  idea  of  Edrisi,  the  Kauga  lake  communicated 
with  the  western  waters :  but  whether  this  is  true,  or  otherwise,  it  is  not 
possible  to  decide* 

I  do  not  pretend  to  follow  Ptolemy  in  his  description  of  the  rivers  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  with  that  precision  which  M.  D' Anville  has  attempted : 
but  this  circumstance  is  clear  enough,  that  he  describes  them  to  terminate, 
as  well  as  to  begin j  within  the  continent.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Aga- 
themerus. 

It  is  apparent,  that  Ptolemy  has  carried  the  head  of  the  Niger  seven  degrees 
too  far  to  the  north,  and  about  four,  or  more,  too  far  to  the  west :  as  also 
that  his  inland  positions  in  Africa,  as  well  along  the  Niger,  as  at  a  distance 
from  it,  are  yet  more  to  the  west  of  the  truth.  But  notwithstanding  this 
geographical  error,  he  proves  that  he  knew  many  facts  relating  to  the 
descriptive  part  of  the  subject.  For  instance,  he  places  the  source  of  the 
Niger,  at  the  mountains  of  Mandrus,  and  amongst  the  nation  of  the  Mandori. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  the  joliba  rises  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Manding. 
He  marks  also  a  large  adjunct  to  the  Niger,  from  amongst  the  Maurali,  in 
the  soudi,  answering  to  the  river  from  Malel  (or  Melli)  in  Edrisi.  To  these 
may  be  added  another  particular  of  agreement.  The  Caphas  mountains  of 
Ptolemy  seem  meant  for  those  of  Kaffaba,  a  country  9  or  lo  journies  to 
the  eastward  of  Kong;  18  short  of  Assentai  (or  Ashantee)  near  the  Coast 
of  Guinea .♦  But  I  have  a  doubt  where  to  place  Ptolemy's  metropolis  of 
Nigritia,  in  modern  geography.  His  ideas,  however,  corroborate  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  present  system  of  geography. 

Amongst  the  eastern  waters,  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy,  seems  to  be  recognized 
in  the  river  of  Bornou,  and  its  ac^uncts:  the  Niger,  in  that  of  Tombuctoo 
and  Wangara.  The  Panagra  of  the  same  geographer  answers  to  Wan- 
^ara;  and  his  Lybia  Pains,  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  Niger, 

•  Af.  Assoc.  1790,  ch.  xii. 
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eastwardi  teems  to  be  meant,  cither  for  the  largest  of  the  lakes,  or  for  the 
lakes  of  that  country  (of  which  there  are  several)^  collectively.  It  is  no 
impeachment  of  this  opinion,  that  the  Lybia  Palus  is  placed  so  &r  to  the 
west  as  the  meridian  of  Carthage,  whilst  the  lakes  of  Wangara  appear  to  be 
in  that  of  Cyrene  5  for  Ptolemy  carries  the  river  Gir,  and  the  capital  of  the 
country  which  represents  Bornou,  into  the  centre  of  Africa;  by  which  he  has 
shortened  the  (ourse  of  the  Niger,  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  had  extended 
that  of  the  Gir,  or  Wad-aUGaajel  Modem  geographers,  to  the  time  oF 
D'AnviUe,  were  guilty  of  the  h^m^  kind  of  error  \  Ghana  is  about  6^  too  fer 
west,  in  Dclisle's  Map. 

It  may  be  best  to  omit  any  farther  remarks  on  Ptolemy,  at  present,  and 
to  wait  Ae  result  of  iuture  discoveries*  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  are 
curious  to  res4  M.  P'AnviUe'it  M^oir  00  the  subject  qf  '^  the  Rivers  in 
the  interior  of  Afrio^''  will  ^d  it  in  the  M^ou  Acad.  luscrip.  VoU  xxvi. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Observatians  on  the  physical  and  political  Geography  of  North  Africa-^ 
Naturally  divisible  into  three  Parts — Productive  in  Gold — Boundary 
of  the  Moors  and  Negroes — the  Foulahs,  the  Leucaethiopes  of  the 
Ancients. 

JL  o  our  view.  North  Africa  appears  to  be  composed  of  three  distinct  parts 
or  members.  The  first  and  smallest  is  a  fertile  regiqp  along  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  lying  opposite  to  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  (commonly  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Barbary) ;  and  which,  could  we  suppose  the  western  bason 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  have  once  been  dry  landj  (bating  a  lake  or  recipient 
for  the  surrounding  rivers),  might  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  Europe;  as 
possessing  much  more  of  the  European,  than  the  African  character. 

The  SECOND  part  is  what  may  be  deemed  the  body  of  North  Africa, 
comprized  between  the  Red  Sea,  and  Cape  Verd,  on  the  east  and  west; 
and  having  the  Great  Desert  (or  Sahara)  and  its  members,  on  the  north; 
the  Ethic^ic  ocean,  and  South  Africa,  on  the  opposite  side.  The  prominent 
feature  of  this  immense  region,  is  a  vast  belt  of  elevated  land,  of  great 
breadth,  often  swelling  into  lofty  mountains,  and  running  generally  from 
west  to  east,  about  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude.  Its  western  extremity  seems 
to  be  C.  Verd;  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  the  eastern*  To  the  north,  its 
ramifications  are  neither  numerous,  nor  extensive,  if  we  except  the  elevated 
tract  which  turns  the  Nile  to  the  northward,  beyond  Abyssinia.  Towards 
the  south,  no  particulars  are  known,  save  that  a  multitude  of  rivers,  some  of 
them  very  large,  descend  from  that  side,  and  join  the  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic 
seas,  from  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west,  to  Cape  Lopez  on  the  east;  proving 
incontestably  that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  rain  water  falls  on  that 
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side,  during  the  periodical  season  of  the  SW  winds;  vhich  corresponds  in 
all  its  drcumstances  with  the  same  monsoon  in  India.* 

To  the  north  of  this  belt,  with  the  excejiCion  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  the 
Meters  conform  genei^ly  to  the  direction  of  the  hig^  land;  passing  at  ho 
gt^at  distance  (comparatively)  from  its  base,  to  the  right  and  left :  as  if  the 
surface  of  the  Sahara  had  a  general  dip.  lo!  the  southward.t  These  rivers, 
moreover,  receive  all  their  supplies  ffdni  the  ^th  ;.  no  streams  of  any  bulk 
being  collected  in  thfe  Desert.  -i     ^  ;. 

In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  vast  hollow  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  between  the  high  land  of  Nubia  on  the  east,  and 
Manding  on  the  west;  and  of  which  the  mountains  and  Desert  form  the 
other  two  sides.  Nor  is  this  state  of  things  unexampled  in  the  other  conti* 
nents.  la  Asia,  the  bollow^  to  whose  waters  the  Caspian  and  Aral  serve  as 
recipients,  is  no  less  extensive  than  the  one  just  mentioned ;  reckoning  from 
the  sources  of  the*  Wolga^to  those  of  the.  Oxus;  (which  latter  has  ever 
communicated  with  the  Caspian,  either,  throughout  the  year,  or  during  a 
part  of  it :)  the  difference  is,  that  in  Asia,  a  greater  portion  of  the  hollow  is 
filled  up  wuh  water,  than  in  Africa. 

The  THIRD  part  is  6f  course,  the  Great  Desert  (or  Sahara)^  and  its  mem^ 
hers;  consisting  of  the  lesser  deserts  of  Bomou,  Bilma,  Barca,  Sort,  &c. 
This  may  be  considered  as  an  ocean  of  sand, J  presenting  a  surface  equal 
in  extent  to  about  one  half  of  Europe^  and  having  its  gulfs,. and  bays;  as 
also  its  islands,  fertile  in  groves  and  pastures,  and  in  many  instances  con* 
taining  a  great  population,  subject  to  order  ahd  regular  government.     The 

r 

•  A  ridge  stretches  to  the  south,  through  the  middle  of  South  Africa,  and  forms  an 
impenetrable  barrier  between  the  twp  ooasts.  M.  Coreba  deSbrra  informs  me»  thaf 
the  Portugeze  in  Congo  and  Angclft>  htte  never  been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  coast  of 
the  Indian  ocean. 

-  Mr.  Bruce  learnt  <  VoL  tii.  p.  (t(A)  that  a  high  chaia  of  mountains  from  6^  rans  south- 
ward through  the  middle  of  Africa.  He  supposes  the  gold  of  Sofala  to  be  drawn  ftoa^ 
these  mountains,    (p.  669.)  ,        , 

•  f  Circumstances  have  shewn,  that  it  declines  to  the  eastward  also» 

J  <'  A  wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  sk]r  1".    Tbonwm,  .; 

I2 


great  body,  or  western  divuioa  of  this  ocean,  campriM^  l)ttwMii  FezUtn 
and  the  Atlantic,  is  no  less  than  50  caravan  journies  across,  from  north  w 
foiuh ;  or  from  750  to  800  G.  niiks ;  and  dpnUe  that  jextcot,  in  lei^th : 
without  doubt  tbc^  lai^t  desert  in  the  worid«  Tl^is  division  oontains  bitt  a 
scanty  portion  of  islands  (or  oases j  and  those  also  of  spaall  extent;  butihe 
eastern  division  has  many ;  and  tfoqae  of  tfaeiv  very  large.  Eezzan,  GadAu 
oois.  Taboo,  Gkanar,  Agadez,  Aagela^  Berdoa^  are  ainongist  the  pincipal 
ones :  besides  which,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  smaU  ones.  In  effect,  this 
is  the  part  d  Africa  alluded  to  by  Strabo,*  when  he  says  from  Cneius  Piso^ 
that  Africa  may  be  compared  to  a  kopard's  skin.  I  coDceive  the  reason 
yiky  the  oases  are  more  common  here,  tlian  in  die  wiest,  is,  that  the  stratum 
of  sand  is  shallower y  from  Us  aur&ce,  to  that  ef  the  earth  which  it  covers.  In 
other  words,  that  the  ifatcr  contained  in  that  earth,  is  nearer  to  the  sur&ce; 
as  in  most  of  the  oases  it  springs  vep  spontaoeoosly.t  Can  any  part  of  the 
cause  be  assigned  to  the  prevalent  easterfy^  winds,  which,  I^  driving  the  finer 
particles  of  sand  to  leeward^  may  have  heaped  it  up  to  a  higher  level  in  d» 
Sahara,  than  elsewhere  ?;]; 

The  springs,  no  doubt,  have  produced  the  oaaes  theipselves,  by  enablii^ 
use&l  vegetables  to  flourish,  and  consequently  papukdon  tp  be  established 

♦  Page  130. 

t  Water  is  found  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  in  Fezzan  (Afr.  Assoc.  Q^  p.  96 :  O.  p. 
146).  The  lame  is  satdtiy  Plhiy*  concerning  this  'quarter  of  Africa;  lib.  v»  €.5.  But 
fiuther  to  the  NW,  cfti  the  edge  of  the  Desurt,  and  in  tke  Qoiintiy  df  Wi^dreag  in  i«rtica> 
lar  (Shaw,  p.  1^35,. )» wells  ase  ^ug  \^  an  am^zl^gdepth*^  and  water  mi^^ed  with  fine  sand^ 
springs  up  suddenly,  and  sometimes  fatally  to  the  workmen.  The  Doctor  tells  us,  that 
the  people  call  this  abyss  of  sand  and  water,  <<  the  sea  below  ground.''  Exactly  the  same 
state  of  things  exists  in  tbe  country  round  London,  where  the  sand  has  in  several  cases 
nearly  filled  up  the  wells^  (See  Phil.  Trans,  for  »797.)  The  famous  well  hitdy  dug  by 
JBarl  Sfencbr  (at  Wimbledon)^  of  moft  t\mm  560  feet  ia depth,  bos  several  hundftd 
feet  of  sand  in  it. 

X  Ships  that  hare  saikd  at  a  great  distance  from  the  AA-iean  coast,  opposite  to  C.  Blanco 
atid  C.  Bojador.  have  had  their  rigging  fitted  with  fine  sand,  when  the  wind  blew  strong 
off  shore.  The  accumulation  of  the  Bissago  shoals  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  this 
cause  also.  They  occupy  the  positi<m  where  a  great  eddy  of  the  general  southerly  curi^At^ 
takes  ^loce,  between  C.  Verdaad  GkerbID^ 


7*bat  tbe  Desttt  has  a  dip  towards  the  east,  as  well  as  the  souA^  seems  to  be 
pr6ved  fajr  tbe  course  of  tbe  Niger»  also.  Moreover^  tbe  highest  points  of 
North  A£rica»  that  is  to  say,  the  mountains  of  Mandinga  and  Atlas,  are  situa« 
ted  very  far  to  the  west. 

Tbe  Desert,  for  tbe  mort  part,  abounds  with  salt.     But  we  hear  (^  salt 
mints  ddy,  in  tbe  part  contiguous  to  Nigritia,  from  whence  salt  is  drawn  for 
the  use  of  those  countries,  as  well  as  of  the  Moorish  states  adjoining ;  there 
being  no  $alt  in  the  Negro  countries  south  of  the  Niger.*    There  are  salt 
lakes  also,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Desert. 

The  great  ridge  of  mountains,  and  iu  branches,  are  very  productive  in 
gold  I  but  more  particularly  in  tbe  quarters^  opposite  to  Manding  and  Bam- 
bouk  on  tbe  west,  and  Wangara,  on  tbe  east.  It  may  perhaps  admit  of  a 
doubt,  whether  the  gold  is  brought  down  at  the  present  time,  by  tbe  nume- 
rous fountains  that  form  the  heads  of  the  Niger  and  Senegal  rivers;  or 
whether  it  has  been  deposited  in  the  lower  paru  of  their  beds,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  world;  and  that  the  search,  in^ad  of  being  facilitated  by  the 
periodical  floods^  is,  on  the  contrary,  only  to  be  piosued  with  effect,  when 
the  waters  are  low. 

Tombuctoo  is  reckoned  the  mart  of  the  Mandinga  gold,  from  whence  it  Is 
distributed  over  the  northern  quarters  of  Africa^  by  the  merchants  of  Tunis^ 
Tripoly,  Fezzan,  and  Morocco;  all  of  whom  resort  to  Tombuctoo.  Most 
of  it,  no  doubt,  afterwards  finds  its  way  mto  Europe.  It  may  be  remarked, 
abo,  that  the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea  (so  espied,  doubdess,  from  its  being  the 
place  of  traffic  for  gold  dust),  is  skuated  nearly  opposite  to  Manding:  but 
whether  the  gold  brought  thither,  has  been  washed  out  of  the  mountains,  by 
the  ttortbem  or  southern  streams^  I  know  not:  it  may  be  by  both;  for  a 
part  of  the  g^  of  Wangara  is  brought  for  aiie  lo^  the  southern  ooast.t 


*  This  quality  of  the  African  Desert  was  familtarly  knof^ti  to  HierodotDS  (Melpom.  c. 
iai»  «/  s€q>)  He  knew  also  that  there  was  silt  in  abandance  in  the  nvribirn  parts.  Bat 
as  it  would  appear  that  the  inhabitants  in  that  quarter  can  furnish  themselires  with  salt  of 
a  better  quality  from  the  sea,  the  mines  are  not  wrought. 

t  Some  writers  have  said,  that  there  are  goM  mints  in  the  ntighbouriiood  of  MifM>  on 
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Degombaby  another  country,  said  to  be  very  productive  in  gold,*  must,  by 
its  situation^  lie  directly  opposite  to. the  Gold  Coast :  for  it  lies  immediately, 
to  the  east  of  Kong  (the  Gonjah  of  Mr.  Beaufoy,and  the  Conche  of  D'An- 
ville).t  The  people  of  Fezzan  trade  to  Kong. 
•  The  triangular  hilly  tract  above  commemorated,  (p.  xix.)  which  projects 
nprthward  from  the  highest  part  of  the  belt,  and  contains  Manding,  Bambouk, 
<Scc.  is  also  abundant  in  gold;  particularly  in  the  quarter  towards  Bambouk, 
where  it  is  found  in  mmes;  and  that  chiefly  in  the  middle  level.;];  (See  also^ 
p.  xix.) 

Wangara  appears  to  have  been,  in  its  time,  nearly  as  rich  as  Manding  in 
this  metal.  The  Arabs  name  it  Belad  al  Tebr,  or  the  country  of  gold.§ 
Edrisi,  Ibn  al  Wardi,  and  Leo,  bear  testimony  to  its  riches.  They  say  that 
the  gold  is  found  in  the  sands,  after  the  periodical  inundauon  of  the  Niger 

the  Gold  Coast ;  others,  that  the  gold  is  rolled  down  by  the  rivers  to  that  neighbourhood. 
Both  may  be  true. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other  adequate  cause,  than  the  exchange  of  the  gold  of 
the  inland  countries,  for  the  introduction  of  so  vast  a  quantity  of  kowry  shells,  which  are 
carried  from  Europe  to  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  and  pass  for  small  money  in  the  countries 
along  the  Niger,  from  Bambara  to  Kassina,  both  inclusive. 

I  am  informed  from  authority,  that  about  loo  tons  of  Kowries  arc  annually  shipped 
from  England  alone,  to  Guinea.  These  are  originally  imported  from  the  Maldive  islands 
into  Bengal ;  and  frt>m  Bengal  into  England.  In  Bengal,  2400,  more  or  less,  are  equal  to 
a  shining :  and  yet  notwithstandmg  the  incredible  smallness  of  the  denomination,  some 
article  in  the  market  may  be  purchased  for  a  single  kowry.  But  in  the  inland  parts  of 
.  Africsi,  they  are  about  ten  times  as  dear ;  varying  from  220  to  280.  Mr.  Beaufoy  was  told, 
that  in  Kassina,  they  were  at  the  rate  of  about  250 :  and  Mr.  Park  reports,  that  they  are 
about  the  same  price  at  Sego :  but  cheaper  at  Tombuctoo,  which  is  about  the  centre  of 
the  kowry  country;  dearer  towards  Manding,  which  is  the  western  extremity  of  it.  Hence 
they  are  probably  carried  in  the  first  instance  to  Tombuctoo,  the  gold  market :  and  thence 
distributed  to  the  east  and  west.  Their  circulation  seems  to  be  confined  between  Bomou 
and  Manding.    In  Bournou  they  have  a  coinage  of  base  metal. 

*  African  Assoc  C^p.  176:  O.  p.  264. 

f  Mr.  Pari^  says  that  Kong  signifies  mountain,  in  the  Mandinga  language ;  whicb  lan- 
guage is  in  use  from  the  frontier  of  Bambara,  to  the  western  sea. 

J  Labat,  Vol.  iv.  ch.  2. 

4  Baktti,andHerbelot;  article  Vaokara* 
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(vrhich  is  general  over  the  country)  is  abated.*  Leo,  alone,t  says,  that  die 
^old  is  found  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  which  appears  very 
probable,  as  the  mountains  Ke  on  that  side :  so  that  it  may  be  concluded^ 
that  the  gold  sand  has  not  been  brought  there  by  the  Niger,  but  by  smaller 
rivers  that  descend  immediately  from  those  mountains.  That  a  part  of  Waa- 
gara  is  bounded  by  mountains,  we  learn  from  Edrisi :  for  ^e  lake  on  which 
Reghebil  stands,  has  mountains  hanging  over  its  southern  shore.;{[ 

It  is  supposed  that  most  of  the  countries  bordering  on  these  mountain?^ 
share  in  the  riches  contained  within  them,  by  means  of  the  rivulets.^  But  con- 
sidering how  anoazingly  productive  in  gold,  the  streams  of  this  region  are,  it 
is  wonderful  that  Pliny  should  not  mention  the  Niger  amongst  the  rivers  that 
y  roll  down  golden  sands :  for  although  he  speaks  of  the  Tagus  and  others^ 

in  different  quarters,  no  Afidcan  river  is-  mentioned  ||  And  yet  Herodotus 
knew  that  the  Carthaginians  bartered  their  goods  for  gold,  with  the  Africans 
on  the  sea  coast,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules :  which  was  contrived 
without  the  parties  seeing  each  other.lE 

The  common  boundary  of  the  Moors  and  Neoroes,  in  Africa,  forms 
a  striking  featiure,  as  well  in  the  moral,  as  the  political  and  physical,  geo* 
graphy  of  this  continent.  The  Moors,  descendants  of  Arabs,,  intennixed 
-with  tkic  various  colonists  c^  Africa,  frond  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times^ 
overspread  the  habitable  parts  cS  the  Desert,  and  the  oases  within  it  i  and 
have  pushed  their  conquests  and  estabtishments  southward;  pressing  oit  the 
Negro  aborigines,  who  have  in  several  instances  retired  to  the  southward  of 
the  great  rivers;  but  in  others,^eserve  their  footing  on  the  side  towardsthe 


•  See  Edrisr  in  particular,  pages  1 1  and*  iz. 

f  Page  254.  t  Edrisi;  page  rxv 

§  Mr.  Bruce,  Vol.  iii.  p.  647,  says  the  same  of  the  mouataiiis  of  Dyre  and  TSegta,. 
which  are  a  continuatioiv  of  the  great  belt,  towards  Abjssinia*^ 

II  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiii.  €.4*  f  Melpomene,,  c.  196* 

Dr.  Shaw  (p.  302)  speaks.of  the  same  mode  of  traffic,  at  presenf,  between  the  Moon 
and  Negroes :  whence  the  place  of  traffic  ought  to  be  very  far  removed  fkx>m  the  MedU 
terranean.  There  is  a  similar  story  related  by  Cadaraosta  of  the  exchange  of  salt  for  gold» 
in  Melli ;  and  by  Ds»  Wadstiom  on  the  windward  coast  of  Guiook 
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Deaeit;  ^ccordiag  to  the  strength,  or  openness  of  th^  lituMloa.  It  is  pro- 
)>able,bowever«  that  the  Negroes,  wbp  are  an  agricultural  poofde^ never  pos;- 
sessed  any  considerabU  portion  of  the  Desert,  whidi  is  so  much  better  suited 
to  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Moors.  It  appears  as  if  matters  had  not  under*- 
gone  much  change  in  this  respect,  since  the  days  of  Herodotus;  who  fixes  th^ 
boundary  of  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians,  in  other  words,  of  the  Moors 
and  Negroks,  near  the  borders  of  the  Niger;  and  he  apparently  pointed 
to  the  quarter  in  which  Kassina  or  Ghana  are  now  situated* 

The  Negroes  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  continent,  are  of  two  distinct 
races,  of  which  the  least  numerous  are  named  Foulahs,  or  Foolabs^ 
Theses  although  they  partake  much  of  the  Negro  form  and  complexion* 
have  neither  thtir  jetty  colour,  thick  Ups,  or  crisped  hair*  They  have  alsQ 
a  language  distihct  from  the  Mandinga,  which  is  the  prevailiiig  one,  in  this 
quarter. 

The  original  country  of  the  Foulahs  is  said  to  be  a  tract  of  no  great  ex^ 
tent  along  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Senegal  river;  situated  between  Man- 
ding  and  Kasson;  Bambbuk  and  Kaarta:  and  which  bears  the  name  of 
FooLA-Doo,  or  the  country  of  the  Foulahs.  But  whether  this  be  really 
the  case,  or  whether  they  mij^  not  have  come  from  the  country  within 
Serra  Leona  (called  also  the  Foulub  country),  may  be  a  quettidn ;  of  which, 
tnore  in  the  sequel.  The  Foulahs  occupy,  at  least  as  sovereigns,  several 
provinces  or  kingdoms^  interspersed  throughout  the  tract,  comprehended  be- 
twden  the  mountainous  border  of  d)e  country  of  Serra  Leona,  on  the  wes^ 
arid  tiiat  of  Tombuctoo,onthe  cast ;  as  also,  a  large  tract  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Senegal  river :  and  these  provinces  are  insulated  from  each  other  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.  Their  religion  is  Mahomedanism,  but  wit)i  a 
great  mixture  of  Paganism ;  and  with  less  intolerance  than  is  practiced  by 
the  Moors.        . 

The  principal  of  the  Foulah  States,  is  that  within  Serra  Leona;  and  of 
which  TeieJmboo  is  the  capital.  The  next,  in  order,  appears  (o  be  that  bor- 
dering on  the  south  of  the  Senegal  river,  and  on  the  Jaloffs:  and  which  is 
properly  named  Siratik.  Others  of  less  note,  are  Bondou,  with  Foota-Torrai 
^  Se^  Euterpe,  €>  52.;  iiffd  MeftMoffiene,  c  197. 
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acQacent  to  it,  tying  between  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Faleme;  Foola^doo, 
andBrooko,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Senegal  river;  Wasaela,  beyond 
the  upper  part  of  the  Niger;  and  Massina^  tower  down  on  the  same  river, 
and  joining'  to  Tombuctoo  on  the  west* 

The  Moon  have  in  very  few  instances,  esuUished  themselves  on  the  so  uth 
of  the  great  rivors.  They  have  didvmccd  farthest  to  the  south  in  the  western 
quarter  of  Africa;  ao  that  the  common  boundary  of  the  two  races,  passes,  in 
respect  of  the  parallels  on  the  globe,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  obliquity, 
MO  the  north,  in  its  way  firom  the  river  Senegal  towards  Nubia,  and  the  Nile.* 
Mn  Paik  arranges  the  Moorish  states  which  fcmn  the  JrontUr  towards  Ni- 
gritia,  leather  widi  the  Negro  states  opposed  to  tbem»  on  the  south,  in  die 
line  of  his  progress  in  the  following  order: 

The  small  Moorish  state  of  Gedumah,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Senegal  riv^r,  and  the  lasi  (bat  touches  oait,t  is  opposed  to  the  small  Negro 
kingdom  of  Kajaaga^  on  the  soutk  This  latter  occupies  the  extremity  of 
the  nav^ble  course  of  the  Senegal,  terminated  in  this  place,  by  the  cataract 
ofF'tew. 

From  this  point,  the  Negro  and  Fputah  states  occupy  both  banks  of  the 
Senegal  river,  to  its  source :  and  beyond  that,  both  banks  of  the  Niger  (or 
Joliba)  likewise,  to  the  lake  Dibbie,  situated  beyond  the  term  of  Mn  Park's 
expedition.  This  space  is  divided^  unequally,  between  Kasson,  a  hilly 
stroQg  country,  but  of  small  extent ;  and  which  has  the  Moors  of  JalFnoo  on 
the  north  i  Kaarta,.a  considerable  statje>  which  has  Ludamar  for  its  opposite 
(a  country  hekl  by  Ali,.a  Moorish  prince,  who  is  loaded  with  infamy,  on  tlx: 
score  of  maltreatment  of  the  only  two  Europeans,  who  appear  to  have  entered 
bis  country,  in  latter  times) :  Bambara,  of  still  more  consideration,  which  has 
en  the  north,  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Beeroo,^and  Massina,  a  Foulah  state* 

Here  Mr.  Pack's  personal  knowledge  ends;  but  be  learnt  that  Tombuctoo 
and  Houssa,  which  succeed  in  order,  to  Massina,  and  occupy  both  sides  of 

^  The  common  boumbuy  of  the  Moors  and  Negroes,  b  the  map  of  Mr.  Park's  route, 
is  described  by  a  blue  line. 

t  The  Moors  appear  to  be  masters  of  the  oorthera  bank  of  the  Senegal  through  the 
gitatest  part  of  its  navigable  course :  the  FouUhs  of  the  southern  bank. 

m 
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the  Niger,  are  Mooridi  states,  though  with  the  greatest  pco^xmion  of  Nc^ 
subjects :  so  that -the  riva:  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  tiiio 
races  in  this  quarter,* 

Of  the  countries  between  Houssa  and  Kassina  we  are  ignoranta  The 
Desert  seems  to  approach  very  near  die  river  (Niger)  in  that  quarter,  whence 
a  Moorish  population  may  be  inferred.  South  of  the  xiveir,  we  hear  of 
Kaffaba,  Gago^  and  ether  Negro  countries ;  but  withom  any  disdnct  nodces 
of  posidon;  and  beyond  these,  Melli, 

Kassina  and  Bornou,  two  great  empires  on  the  north  of  the  river,  appear 
to  divide  the  largest  portion  of  the  remaining  space,  to  the  borders  of  Nuini; 
and  extend  a  great  way  to  the  north ;  this  region  being  composed  of  Desert 
and  habitable  country,  intermixed;  but.  perhaps,  containing  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  latter.  In  both  these  empires, the  sovereigns  ar6  Mahomedans, 
but  the  bulk  of  their  subjects  are  said  to  adttiere  t4  their  ancient  warship ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  lower  orders  are,  almost  universally,  Negroes.t 

From  what  has  appeared,  perhaps  the  boundary  of  Nigritia,  as  it  req>tets  the 
Negro  population,  may  be  expressed  generally,  and  with  a  few  excepdons,  as 
follows :  beginning  from  the  west,  the  extent  upwards  of  the  navigable  course 
of  die  Senegal  river,  generally — thence,  a  line  drawn  to  Silla ;  from  SiUa  to 
Tombuctoo,  Houssa,  and  Berissa,  along  the  river  Niger;  and  thence  through 
Asouda,  Kanem,  and  Kuku,  to  Dongola,  on  the  Nile. 

Leo,J  enumerates  1 2  states,  or  kingdoms  of  Nigritia:  but  amongst  these, 
he  includes  Gualata,  a  tract  only  300  miles  S  of  the  river  Nun :  as  also, 
Cano  (Ganat),  adjacent  to  Fezzan ;  and  Nubia.  Kassina,  Bornou,  and  Tom-. 
buctoo,  are  included,  of  course.^ 

•  The  Emperor  of  Morocco  is  said  to  have  held,  at  one  period,  the  sovereignty  of  some 
of  the  countries  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  rivers.  Labat,  Vol.  iii, 
?•  339»  speaks  of  incursions  made  by  his  troops.  f  Af.  Assoc.  Q^p.  126:  O.p.  191. 

J  Page  4.  §  The  Arabs  and  Moors,  call  Nigritia  by  the  general  name  6f 

Soudan.  By  Belud  Soudan^  or  the  country  of  Soudan,  Abulfeda  includes  all  the  known 
part  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  Egypt.  With  him,  Soudan  is  the  south* 
em  quarter  of  the  globe.  D'Herbelot  also  allows  it  a  wide  range.  Affhoo  is  another  term 
for  Nigritia,  in  use  amongst  the  natives  themselves.  (Sec  also  Proceedings  Af.  Assoc. 
Qj^p.  164:  O.  p.  246. 
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The  kingdom  of  the  Foatabs  befidretnentiotied^  situated  between  the  upper 
|>art  of  the  dambia  river^  and*  the  coast  of  Serra  Leona,  and  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  ha$  also  a  Mahomcdan  sovereign,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  ancient  religion.  It  has  been  already  said,  that  aldiough  they 
are  ^  black  people,  they  are  less  black  than  the  Negroes,  generally,  and  have 
neither  crisped  hair/ nor  thick  lips:  as  also  that  they  have  a  language  (fo- 
tinct  from  the  Mandinga.  From  these  circumstances,  added  to  that  of  situa- 
tion, they  appear  clearly  to  be  the  Leucatbiopes  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  The 
former  places  them  in  the  situation  occupied  by  the  Foulahs ;  that  is,  in  the 
parallel  oF 9  degrees  norths  having  to  the  north, the  mountains  of  Ay^sje//i/x,' 
which  separate  tht  courses  of  the  Stacbir  and  Nia  rivers  (Gambia  and  Rio 
Grande),  and  which  therefore  answer  to  the  continuation  of  the  great  belt  of 
high  land,  in  our  geography;  in  which  there  is, moreover,  another  point  of 
agreement,  the  Capbas  of  Ptolemy,  being  the  Caffaba  of  the  map.* 

Ptolemy,  by  the  name,  evidendy  meant  to  describe  a  people  less  black 
than  the  generality  of  the  Etbiopians ;  and  hence  it  may  be  gathered,  that 
this  nation  had  been  traded  with,  and  that  some  notices  respecting  it,  had 
been  communicated  to  him.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  navigation 
of  Han  NO,  terminated  on  this  coast;  prdbably  at  Sherbro*  river,  or  sound. 
And  as  this  was  also  the  term  of  the  knowledge  of  Ptolemy,  it  may  be 
justly  suspected  that  this  part  of  the  coast  was  described  from  Carthaginian 
materials.t 

Those  who  have  perused  the  Journal  of  Messrs.  Watt  and  Winterbottom, 
through  the  Foulah  country,  in  1794,  and  recollect  how  flattering  a  picture 
they  give  of  the  urbanity  and  hospitality  of  the  Foulahs,  will  be  gratified  on 
finding  that  this  nation  was  known  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
Ethiopians,  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. J 

•  The  Solueniii  of  Ptolemy  may  also  be  meant  for  the  Solimani  of  Mt.  Park. 

f  And  it  may  also  have  been  the  scene  of  the  traffic  mentioned  in  page  bcxxvii ;  as  Dr. 
Wadstrom  speaks  of  such  a  custom  in  this  quarter,  at  the  present  day. 

}  Pliny  (lib.  v.  c.  8.)  also  speaks  of  the  Leucatbiopes,  but  seems  to  place  them  on 
^tbis  side  of  Nigritia.  May  it  not  be,  that  certain  tribes  of  Foulahs  were  then  established, 
as  at  present,  along  the  Senegal  river ! 
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The  contrast  between  the  Mooriib  and  Negto  dmracters,  b  ai  great,  as 
that  between  the  nature  of  their  respective  coimtries;  or  betwteen  tbeir 
form  and  complexion.  The  Moon  appear  to  possess  the  vices  of  the  Arabs^ 
without  their  virtues;  and  to  avail  themselves  of  aa  intolerant  religion,  to 
oppress  strangers :  whilst  the  Negroes,  and  especially  the  Mandingas,  unable 
to  comprehend  a  doctrine^  that  substitutes  o]^inion  or  belief^  for  the  social 
duties,  are  content  to  remain  in  their  huaible  state  of  ignorance.  The  hospi- 
tality shewn  I^  these  good  people  to  Mr.  Park,  a  destitute  and  forlorn  stran- 
ger, raises  them  very  hi^  in  the  scale  of  humanity :  and.  I  know  of  no  fitter 
tide  to  confer  on  them,  than  that  of  the  HiRnoos  of  Africa  :.  at  the  same 
time»  by  no  means  intending  to  degrade  the  M ajiom jsdams  of  In  aiA^  by  a 
comparison  with  the  African  Moors. 
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